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AN ANTARCTIC QUEEN 


CHAPTER I 
SS. BALENA IN A PAMPERO 


ee sun, yellow and sickly looking, was setting behind 

a huge, dark-grey, hard-edged cloudbank, after travers- 
ing a blue sky in which from early morn until close on 
sunset a cloud had not been visible; its last rays falling 
upon the ss. Balena. She was homeward bound from Rosario 
and Buenos Ayres, laden down to the scuppers with close 
on 4000 tons of frozen beef and mutton, together with hides 
and corn. Rolling, tumbling, pitching, onwards she sped 
through the dirty yellow and turbid waters at the mouth 
of the River Plate, while that heavy cloud began to rise 
rapidly ahead, from over the land, apparently pointing its 
menacing finger at the port bow of the steamer, and thus 
giving due warning of the approach of one of those dangerous 
storms known as ‘ pamperos.’ 

Among the mixed and polyglot crew of the ss. Balena, 
working with and superintending a gang of them, was a 
young, slim, dark-haired, Roman-nosed officer, Percy Percival 
by name, at that time acting as third mate. Just then 
he was out of temper; that is to say, he was as far away 
from good temper as he had ever been known to stray, for 
he was a sweet-tempered,. well-brought-up youth, who 
always searched the dark clouds of life for their silver lining. 
Nevertheless, at this time he was grumbling, or, as he would 
have probably termed it himself, soliloquising. 
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‘Oh dear, here am I, Percy Percival, an ex-H.M:S. Worcester 
gold medallist, an ex-naval cadet, an ex-gentleman I was 
going to say, but no, I won’t say that. Iam, I hope, a gentle- 
man still, but unfortunately a gentleman ex-money which 
makes the mare to go; up to his knees in filth, pulling, 
hauling, and driving a lot of dunderheaded nondescript 
foreigners, who neither understand English nor speak it. 
He is, in my opinion, a gentleman not greatly to be envied, 
but no doubt it is all for the best.’ 

‘Hurry up there, and get them there horse-boxes lashed, 
mister! What you are all doing walking around like a lot of 
mutes at a funeral, I’m hanged if I know!’ roared the captain 
at that moment. J 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ yelled Percy in answer, at the same time 
jumping forward, and showing one of his seamen how he 
wanted the lashings passed, after having first tried several 
times to make him understand by word of mouth. 

‘Yaw, yaw, dat vos vot I vos did,’ ejaculated the sailor 
as he grasped the idea. 

‘It may be, and no doubt is, all for the best that such 
sailors as these are carried in British ships, but at least they 
ought to be forced to pass an examination in English first,’ 
thought Percy. 

Meanwhile the pampero, having gathered its energies to- 
gether, swooped down on the deeply laden steamer, and first 
giving vent to three or four preliminary puffs, which scattered 
alittle sand over her decks, began to screech through her rig- 
ging and whistle about the horse-boxes, making their seventy- 
five inmates snort, plunge, and kick with terror. The Balena 
laid over to the storm, and getting on her bearings stood 
the brunt of it much like an overloaded sand-barge, while 
everything not lashed on deck went over to starboard and 
to leeward in a hurry. What between the bawling of the 
captain, the yelling of the mates, the labouring of the 
engines, the squealing of the horses and the blustering of the 
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wind, things began to appear lively on board. A night 
black as Erebus had fallen, and added to the discomfort and 
difficulty of securing such horse-boxes as had worked adrift 
from their lashings. 

The sea, which had risen with startling rapidity in response 
to the energetic breath of the pampero, began to curl up and 
break over the weather-rail of the steamer, in a manner far 
more suggestive than reassuring. 

‘Now, this is somewhat of a change, but at least it is a 
little more like a typical sailor’s life than cleaning out 
horse-boxes, or freezing your finger-tips off loading frozen 
carcases in a hold, with the thermometer below freezing- 
point there, while on deck it registers about 115° in the 
shade,’ muttered Percy, shaking himself after a green sea had 
playfully leaped upon him, and tried to carry him into the 
lee scuppers. 

‘Hold on all,’ roared the mate, as another one struck the 
weather side of the steamer, and sweeping across her decks 
carried away two more horse-boxes, and hove the vessel’s 
lee rail down to the water’s edge. Luckily no one was in- 
jured or swept away, but the look-out man uttered an 
unintelligible yell, which by his gestures, more than by his 
attempts to speak in English, Percy understood to mean 
that both the electric mast-head and side lights had been 
extinguished. After reporting this, and rousing the lamp- 
trimmer, to get oil lights put in place of the electric ones, he 
stood by the starboard side of the fore-hatch, and thought 
what a thick dirty night it was. Just then a shower of small 
objects borne on the blast struck him smartly on the head and 
cheeks, falling all around him. Raising his hand quickly, he 
grasped several of these objects which still adhered to his 
face, and as he crushed them between his fingers, a pungent, 

loathsome odour arose from them, and in a tone of disgust he 
~ ejaculated : 

‘Bugs, by Jove! I suppose it’s all for the best, and I don’t 
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mind an ordinary gale of wind, but:to be pelted with bugs by 
a pampero really is a little too much.’ 

‘Hurry up with those lights there, forward,’ roared the 
captain. 

‘How much longer are you going to be with those lights ?’ 
chimed in the mate. | 

‘Lightee bowee estrebor,’ shrieked the look-out man. 

‘Hey, what! What does that fellow say?’ ejaculated 
Percy. 

Again the look-out man shrieked an_ unintelligible, 
frightened scream, while a French seaman cried out, ‘Oui, 
oui,’ and Percy, rushing to the steamer’s starboard rail, yelled 
out with a voice hoarse with astonishment and dismay— 

‘A steamer’s red light and white mast-head light, close 
on the starboard bow, sir.’ 

‘Hard-a-port,’ roared the captain. 

The telegraph rang out a wild alarm, the helmeman erying 
out: ‘Si, si, capitano—hart-a-nort,’ immediately put the helm 
hard-a-starboard, while two blasts on the Balena’s steam 
whistle announced that she was altering her course to star- 
board, while in reality her head paid off to port. 

‘Curse the ship, she won’t obey her helm,’ roared the 
skipper. 

‘The helm is hard-a-starboard,’ replied the second mate, 
who sprang to the wheel and commenced to force it over the 
other way. 

‘What is a man to do with such sailors as these?’ raved 
the captain. 

Again the engine-room telegraph pealed out a shrill alarm, 
while three blasts from the Balena’s steam whistle announced 
that her engines were going full speed astern, but, alas, the 
golden opportunity had been lost, for out of the bowels of 
the storm, thrusting aside the veil of mist, leaped what 
appeared to be a huge, deadly monster, with flaring ill- 
assorted eyes of red and green, surmounted by a clear 
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white light. This monster struck the Balena a terrific blow 
amidship with her nose. 

Then came the grinding and rending of iron, the hissing 
of steam, the shrill shrieks and wails of steam whistles 
and sirens, shouts from the officers of both ships, the 
howling of the wind, the roaring and thumping of heavy 
seas, the labouring of the engines, together with the weird 
and pitiful neighs and screams of the horses, many of which 
were drowning in their boxes, as the strange steamer sawed 
her way through the Balena. Our hero could neither make 
his crew understand him, nor could he understand them. 
Jumping on the top of an empty horsebox, which had got 
adrift, and was now jammed in the starboard scuppers, he 
yelled to the men to come and clear away the quarter boat. 
Suddenly the vessel appeared to give way beneath him; 
a tremendous wave filled the decks, he grasped the bars of 
the horse-box convulsively, the water roared in his ears, and 
a sense of suffocation overcame him, as the box lifted on top 
of the sea, and floated away over the starboard rail on the 
crest of a roaring wave. 


CHAPTER II 
ADRIFT ON A HORSE-BOX 


HEN Percy first realised that he had indeed been washed 
overboard, he clung to the bars of the horse-box with 
the tenacity of a limpet on a half-tide rock, but he was in a 
far worse case than the limpet, for the box rolled over as the 
sea carried it along, and he found himself underneath and 
threatened with a horrible death from drowning. Feeling 
himself suffocating, he shifted his grasp, and worked himself 
along until he arrived at one end of the box, but by this 
time his brain was ready to burst, his eyes seemed starting 
out of their sockets, while his muscles relaxed and he felt 
that he must let go. Then the box, lifted on the crest of 
a wave, turned bodily over, bringing Percy to its uppermost 
side. Having expelled the salt water from his mouth, he 
drew in the sweet breath of heaven with joy and a heartfelt 
feeling of gratitude towards his Creator, to whom he had 
been mentally appealing during the last few moments of 
what had seemed to him the hour of his extremity. 

Once more working himself along towards the centre of 
his frail support, he managed to scramble on top, and there 
lie extended at full length, half-drowned and_ breathless, 
his arms locked round one rail, and his legs rove between 
two others. 

At one moment his fragile raft was lifted towards heaven 
on the crest of a spiral wave, while at another he was hurled 


down into the gulf of waters, rocked in the trough of the 
14 
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Sea, and finally overwhelmed by an enormous roller, from 
which he once more emerged, again to be hoisted aloft like 
a shuttlecock, and hurled back into the bowels of the deep 
like a hand-lead. 

Exhausting as this constant tossing aloft and alow proved 
to be to Percy, he yet cried out for succour with all the 
power of his lungs, but as the steamers were to windward of 
him, and the pampero blowing from them towards him, his 
cries were unheard. After a while he desisted, for indeed 
between the difficulty of keeping the salt water out and his 
breath in, he had but little wind with which to cry. 

‘It’s no use, they can’t hear me, for the wind is howling 
and screeching like ten thousand furies, and here am I adrift 
on a horse-box in a sea running like the Cordillera chain. 
Well, it might have been worse, for I might not have had 
the box to cling to. A—ah!’ This last ejaculation was 
drawn from him as he was hurled once more into the trough 
of the sea. On rising to the surface, a terrific explosion, 
followed by shrieks of agony, and cries as of men in mortal 
peril, mingled with the storm and filled him with dire fore- 
bodings as to the fate of the unfortunate Balena and her 
crew. Then, as once more he was raised to the summit of 
a wave, he caught sight of a steamer’s white mast-head 
light, and heard the noise of her propeller, and the ringing 
of her telegraph, borne faintly on the wind. After being 
tossed up and down for a while longer, nothing broke the 
silence save the howling of the storm and the roaring of 
the sea. Amidst the turmoil of the waters, Percy felt him- 
self alone with the Infinite, an atom in the universe, while 
the dense darkness intensified the feeling of solitude within 
him, and overwhelmed his spirit with awe. 

That night seemed an eternity. On several different 
occasions Percy lost his hold and regained it, but as the 
night wore on and the wind died away, the horse-box floated 
more easily, and was less often totally immersed. At last, 
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when the day broke the sea had gone down, while hope, 
which had been nearly dead, began to reanimate our hero; 
but on looking round the horizon and observing nothing save 
sea and sky, his spirits sank below zero, and he murmured— 

‘No doubt it is all for the best, but I really do hope that 
I shall soon be picked up, for although the water is not 
cold, I am ; and, besides, when the sea calms down the sharks 
will come up, and to be eaten by those brutes is positively 
dreadful to think about.’ 

It was dreadful to think about, so Percy decided not to 
think about it ; consequently the idea of being torn to pieces 
was never out of his thoughts until the sun rose and sent 
down his comforting gleams upon the chilled and exhausted 
castaway. Almost simultaneously, a familiar sound struck 
upon Percy’s ear. 

He listened intently, his heart beating with conflicting 
emotions. Yes, it was the thud, thud, thud of an ap- 
proaching steamer’s propeller. 

‘Help! help! help!’ screamed he. 

‘Thud, thud—thud, thud—thud, thud,’ thumped the pro- 
peller in reply,; and soon Percy perceived a small two-masted 
steamer some distance away, apparently steering to pass 
within a hundred fathoms of his position. This welcome 
sight sent life and energy thrilling through his frame, and 
thoughts of sharks, together with his resignation to the 
inevitable, vanished like the mist at sunrise. Once more 
raising his voice, he shouted— 

‘Ship ahoy !—ah-ooy ! help!’ 

The approaching steamer was now not more than a 
hundred and fifty fathoms distant, and his hopes rose high ; 
yet his cries had evidently not been heard, for he received 
no answering hail. Again he called excitedly, but to his 
amazement and dismay the steamer altered her course some 
six points, bringing him nearly abeam on her starboard side. 

‘She is steaming away! Now may God in His mercy 
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help me!’ cried Percy, while his blood curdled in his veins 
and his heart appeared to stop and turn to a lump of lead 
within him. 

‘Steamer ahoy!—ah-ooy! help!’ cried he, in one long 
howl of mental agony. Still the strange vessel stood on; 
her masts were now opened out, and he could see her black 
funnel, and the bridge, with a man walking backwards and 
forwards upon it. Once more Percy hailed despairingly, 
while the stranger’s propeller sent a volume of spray in the 
air for an answer as she continued on the even tenor of her 
way, while the man on the bridge paced to and fro, from 
starboard to port and port to starboard, like a clockwork 
figure newly wound up. 

‘Oh cruel, cruel, to leave me to perish,’ murmured the 
poor fellow, as a wave turned the horse-box round and 
rippled over his head, thus hiding the vessel from view. 

When he had steadied himself, after the wave had passed, 
he listened intently for the thumping of the steamer’s screw, 
and gazed around in search of her; but no sound broke 
the silence save the rippling of the water against the frail 
support on which he floated, neither could he see a trace 
of the strange ship. For some time he lay in utter prostra- 
tion of spirits, then to his great surprise he heard a loud 
hail of ‘Hold on, my hearty!’ from behind, and sluing 
himself round on his box, he observed to his joy the steam- 
boat, rolling on the swell, her propeller still, while a couple 
of men were getting ready to lower a boat which hung out 
on its davits, abreast of her mainmast. When the boat 
pulled up alongside the horse-box, and he was rescued from 
his perilous position, his joy knew no bounds. He felt 
inclined to embrace his preservers; but his legs being unequal 
to the task of holding him up, he merely lay down in the 
bottom of the boat, and did his best to explain how he came 
to be adrift on such a perilous and fragile craft as that from 
which they had rescued him. 

B 


CHAPTER III 


THE OHEVY CHASE—CAPTAIN STEWART AND HIS 
SECOND MATE 


‘T\RY up now; sure I’m the boy that. just kin under- 

constumble ahl about it,’ returned the individual who 
steered the boat, and whom Percy guessed to be the mate. 
‘Pull away, boys; we’ll soon git our fish hoisted aboard the 
ould Chevy Chase—more power to her—but divil a bit did I 
iver expict to catch a fish on a horse-box,’ continued he. 

‘I am very grateful indeed that you caught me,’ murmured 
Percy. 

‘An’ sure you ought to be, for I’m the boy that kin 
bate the wurruld at any sort of a smart thrick; sure I 
wor on the bridge, an’ I ketched soight o’ ye at wanst, for I 
kin see wid any man, an’ I stapped the ship, lowered the 
boat, kim an’ reskied ye, an’ here we are going alongside; 
an’ ahl owing to Misther Pathrick Power—an’ that’s meself, 
begorra,’ returned the mate. At the conclusion of this 
speech, a seaman who was pulling stroke ‘caught a crab,’ 
and appeared to be almost in convulsions, for his sides shook, 
he laughed loudly, and then turning almost black in the 
face, laid on his oar until he recovered himself. 

‘Phwat the divil is up wid yez, Jim; pull away, an’ don’t 
choke loike a Kerry cow wid a turnip in her throttle,’ said 
the mate, at the same time bending forward and showing his 
face in profile, when it bore an extraordinary resemblance to 
that of a pig. 

18 
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‘Suthin’ got inter me throat that I cudn’t swaller. S’elp me 
bob, I cudn’t get it darn at arl, mister mate,’ returned Jim. 

At that moment the mate, in obedience to a command from 
the vessel alongside, went up on deck. 

‘T duz like a liar, s’elp me, dusn’t yer, ’Arry? Did yer ’ear 
what Paddy the Pig ses abart ’im seein’ !—strike me, but ’e 
kin tark,’ remarked Jim. 

Just then a strop was thrown down into the boat, and our 
hero was hooked on and hoisted on board of the ss. Chevy 
Chase. 

‘A lucky thing for you that we came along—now, a cup 
of strong coffee, and some soft bread and a lump of beef, will 
soon bring you round, I hope,’ said a pleasant voice, as our 
hero was landed on deck. Percy looked up and saw a square- 
built individual with a pleasant smile upon his face, and 
recognising the voice as that which had brought the mate so 
promptly up out of the boat, answered— 

‘Thank you, captain, I am all right except about the legs, 
and they won’t hold me up.’ 

‘Oh, you'll soon pull round—here comes the steward with 
some coffee. Drink that and turn into the blankets till 
your clothes are dry, and then I will hear how you came 
to be in the predicament in which we found you.’ 

‘Heah am de coffee, grind him myself dis marning, hot as 
de debbil, good Lawd deliber us from he,’ said a voice, and 
a moment afterwards Percy found a Herculean negro holding 
a steaming hot, fragrant cup of coffee to his lips. He drank 
greedily, while the negro grinned with satisfaction, and 
showed a set of ivories which would have done credit to 
a dentist's showcase. Percy drained the cup, while the 
captain inquired— 

‘What else have you brought him, steward ?’ 

‘Gat piece ob salt tack, an’ lilly bit bacon, no gat moah afore 
breakfast for shuah, capt’n,’ returned the steward, at once 
placing the delicacies which he had mentioned before Percy, 
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who very soon proved that although he had lost his ship, 
and nearly all his effects, yet he had retained a vigorous 
appetite. 

‘Take him below, and let him turn into the blankets, and 
then afterwards we shall hear how he came to be adrift, 
Mr. Power,’ remarked the captain, as the last morsel of 
bread and bacon disappeared down our hero’s throat. 

‘Sure an’ I will; but hadn’t I bether interrygate him 
first ?—sure I am the boy that kin cross-examine, bether 
nor a Quane’s Counsel,’ said the mate. 

‘My ship, the Balena, was run down by another steamer 
last night during a pampero,’ murmured Percy, who found 
that the coffee and refreshments had wonderfully enlivened 
him. . 

‘Good gracious, how was that, and what has become of 
her crew ?’ queried the captain. 

‘T really do not know, sir. All that I do know about it 
is that our electric lights went out while it was blowing 
and the weather was thick, then up came a brute of a 
steamer about a point on our starboard-bow, showing a red 
light to the place where our green should have been. Our 
capt’n yelled out ‘‘Hard-a-port” to the man at the wheel, 
who happened to be a Dago, and knew but little English, 
consequently he jammed the helm “hard a-starboard.” Then 
before the mistake could be rectified, the strange vessel cut 
us down to the water’s edge, after which a big sea filled the 
decks and washed overboard the horse-box on which I 
happened to be standing.’ 

‘Good Lawd hab massy on dem, spek ’um gone to Davy 
Jones shuah ’nuff. Lucky for you dat hab horse-box ; hope 
you no come aboard heah to be Jonas, dough ’pears to me 
berry queah,’ broke in the steward. 

‘That will do, steward—you can go forward ; make a little 
soup to give him when he wakes,’ remarked the captain. 

‘Sartinly, capt’n, sartinly. I'll make him soup good 
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’nuff for de Queen ob England,’ returned the steward as he 
walked forward. 

Percy was helped below, and turned in between the 
blankets in a spare bunk, where exhausted nature presented 
her bill, and he paid it by a prolonged, dreamless, refreshing 
sleep. Well on in the forenoon he was awakened by the 
entrance of the steward, who brought a steaming basin of 
something fragrant and appetising. 

‘Heah am some hot soup, make him ob gillygiheny bird. 
Capt’n Stewart shoot him in Port Madryn. Him fine man 
de capt’n—genelman ebery inch ob him,’ remarked the 
steward, smiling affably and placing the basin in Percy’s 
hands. 

Our hero wasted no time in superfluous remarks, but 
discussed the guinea-fowl soup with avidity and relish; 
then, heaving a deep sigh of contentment over the last 
spoonful, ejaculated— 

‘IT am really much obliged to you for that delicious soup, 
Mr. : 

‘Webster Washington Wellington am my name, sah—what 
am youah, an’ how you come on dat horse-box? Golly, if it 
hadn’t bin for dis chile, you’d a bin dere yet for shuah.’ 

‘My name is Percy Percival, late third officer of the 
ss. Balena, and I got washed overboard; but I heard the 
mate claim the credit of discovering me, and certainly he 
came in the boat and picked me off, Mr. W. W. Wellington.’ 

‘Mister double ou, double ou Wellington, dat me; dat 
am berry fine, like dat better dan stuard or doctor, like 
sailors an’ dat tief of a mate cad me—him big liar. Dat 
mate say anyting ’cep him prayers, dem him whistle; him 
no see you first, eberybody see afore he. Him got long 
snout all same as de pig, can smell de wind, but no can see 
quick, dat for why call him Paddy de Pig; yes, sah.’ 

‘I am sure I am very much obliged to both you and the 
mate, or whoever saw me first, in fact to every one on board ; 
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and it seems to me that perhaps it was all for the best 
that I got washed overboard, Mr. Webster Washington 
Wellington.’ 

‘Dey do say, dat dem dat is born to be hanged nebber get 
drowned, an’ ’sides dat, you bin overboard like Jonas swallered 
by a horse-box. Gib a cullerd genelman a chance to do a 
lilly act ob Christsun charity ; dat what I tink when I see 
you, an’ I shout to Capt’n Stewart, “For Gawd’s sake stop 
her, capt’n, dere’s a man in de water a-bobbin’ up and 
down like a cocornut in de surf”—but heah come de boy 
wid youah tings. I hab dem dried by de galley fire.’ 

At that moment a fair-haired, pleasant=faced, delicate, 
English-looking lad, apparently about sixteen years of age, 
barefooted, and dressed in a cotton shirt and pants of 
blue dungaree tied around the waist by a piece of marline, 
appeared at the door of the berth, bringing with him the suit 
which Percy had stripped off before turning into the blankets. 

‘Dat’s good boy, Chawley, lay dem down dere an’ den 
skinemalink back to de galley an’ peel dem spuds, ’cause gat 
one moah mouf to feed now,’ cried the steward. 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned the boy; ‘here are your things, they 
are quite dry,’ continued he, as, slipping past the steward, 
he handed the dry clothes to their owner. 

‘Thank you, Charlie,’ returned Percy. 

The boy turned with an astonished look, as if the idea of 
being thanked was quite a new sensation to him, smiled, 
and cast a glance of gratitude out of a pair of eyes which 
for expression and honesty of purpose would have been 
hard to match even in a dog, then turned and ran off. 

‘Dat boy some day make ‘um man, ’spose him stap wid 
me. But now ’spose you get up, an’ I go an’ tell de capt’n 
dat you am better,’ remarked the steward complacently. 
Rising from his seat on the washstand, where he had 
ensconced himself during his visit, he walked away, leaving 
the impression on Percy’s mind that he was about the finest 
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and most muscular specimen of a West African negro that 
he had as yet seen. Having dressed, and feeling none 
the worse for his late cruise on the horse-box, save for 
a slight weakness in the knees, he went up on deck, found 
Captain Stewart on the bridge, and the Chevy Chase stemming 
the coffee-coloured waters of the River Plate channel, steam- 
ing her level best against a stiff head-wind and an ebb-tide. 

She was a small, iron, British-built, brigantine-rigged 
steamer, her cabin, from which Percy had just emerged, 
being nearly under the bridge, the cabin companion entrance 
being on the fiddley-deck, which rose in the amidship part 
of the ship somewhat like a hump on a camel’s back. In 
the after-part of this hump were located the rooms of 
the engineers and officers on the port and starboard sides 
respectively, so that both captain’s and officers’ cabins were 
below, in contrast to the seamen’s quarters, which were 
partly built up in the eyes of the steamer, below which was 
a lower forecastle, only used in bad weather. She possessed 
a double set of steering apparatus, being steered from the 
bridge at the moment, but also had an after-wheel and 
screw ; her paint and her decks were above reproach, while 
her brass work glittered in the sun, her snow-white after- 
awning stretched out taut to the ridge-ropes, her sails neatly 
furled and encased in clean sail-covers, her yards pointed 
neatly to the wind—altogether a sight good for a sailor to 
look upon, and which, Percy thought, did credit to her master 
and crew. 

‘Hulloa, young man, how do you feel now? Come up 
here and let me look at you,’ called out the skipper from 
the bridge. 

‘All right now, thank you, sir,’ replied Percy, mounting 
the ladder. 

‘You do not appear to be very much hurt by your 
cruise,’ remarked Captain Stewart as Percy arrived on the 
bridge. 
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‘No, sir, I feel all right now, but I am very grateful that 
it is over. I really began to think that it was going to be 
my last.’ 

‘Indeed you were lucky, for I had just come up on deck, 
and guessing that the current had carried us a little too far 
to the northward, I altered the ship’s course in order to 
pick up Point Indio lightship; and just then, as I was 
talking to the chief engineer, I caught sight of an object in 
the water, which turned out to be you. So I stopped the 
ship and sent the mate away in the gig to pick you up, 
which he managed to do without staving the boat in. And 
now you are here, you may as well tell me how and when 
your ship was run down, and in fact all about it.’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ replied Percy, commencing his narrative 
at once, but asking himself at the same time how three 
separate people could have been the first to discover him 
when on the horse-box. During Percy’s account of the — 
collision and his subsequent adventures, Captain Stewart 
listened quietly, and when it came to a conclusion, he said— 

‘I am sorry for you, for it seems almost a dead certainty 
that your ship has gone down, and of course, if that is the 
case, you have lost your berth and your effects.’ 

‘I care most about my clothes, sextant, and books; as for 
my berth, it was hardly worth having, with a crowd of 
foreigners as seamen, who scarcely understood a word of 
English, and every officer expected to do the work of an able 
seaman besides his own, the third mate in particular being 
expected to be a sort of lackey and loblolly boy to every 
blessed sailor that needed a tar-pot or a marline-spike.’ 

‘Was she that sort of vessel?’ I have heard of those 
ships before, where the junior officer paints the funnel, when 
possibly he is in charge of the ship and should be on the 
bridge, and where there is always some piece of work laid 
out on the bridge, say a few flags to mend, or an awning or 
a sail which needs repairing, so that, however many fast 
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steamers may be crossing the track of his ship, the said 
officer may be profitably employed in neglecting his duty 
as an officer, to perform a seaman’s work: spoiling the ship 
for a pennyworth of tar, I consider.’ 

‘I only wish every commander thought as you do, sir.’ 

After conversing for some time longer, Captain Stewart 
exclaimed— 

‘Ha, there is the Chico lightship, broad on the port bow. 
I must haul her in a handful of degrees.’ 

‘I did not expect to see that again for a few months, sir,’ 
remarked Percy, looking at it intently as he remembered 
how he had left it astern when homeward bound in his own 
ship some twenty hours before. 

‘No, I expect not.—Starboard, quartermaster!’ com- 
manded the skipper. 

‘Starboard it is, sir,’ returned the helmsman. 

The steamer pointed her head for the lightship. 

‘Steady.’ 

‘Steady it is, sir.’ 

‘Steady as you go.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

When the ship was again steady on her course, Captain 
Stewart turning to our hero inquired abruptly— 

‘What do you intend to do now?’ 

‘Do the best I can, sir. If my ship has gone down, carry- 
ing with her my effects, as seems to be the case, there is no 
use grumbling; and really you have treated me so kindly 
here, that I plainly perceive that it was all for the best.’ 

Captain Stewart smiled, and looked at Percy critically, 
and then remarked— 

‘I have no second mate at present, the pay is £7 per 
month ; you might do worse than take that.’ 

‘I should think I might; will you really take me? 
There, I said it was all for the best,’ exclaimed Percy 
joyfully. 
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‘I am sure I hope it will be; all you have to do is to do 
your duty as an officer. You may have to lend a hand in 
an emergency with the rigging, but you won’t be expected 
to clean out cattle-pens or discharge cargo.’ 

‘I do not mind how much marline-spike and tar-pot work 
I have to do, as long as I am not in charge of the ship, as 
I think that no man should be above his business; and I 
should certainly not care to be like the man who said “he 
was no sailor, but an officer.”’ 

‘No, indeed, although there’s a few of that sort yet 
sailing salt water,’ replied the captain. 

So the affair was settled, and Percy became second mate 
of the ss. Chevy Chase, and after concluding his conversation 
with the captain, commenced his duties at once by going 
aft to heave the ground-log, in order to ascertain what 
speed the ship was making against the strong ebb-tide. 

‘Heave the log!’ yelled out Percy, as he descended the 
after-ladder leading down to the main-deck from the fiddley- 
deck. 

‘Phwat are yez yelling at? Sure, I’m thinkin’ yez are 
making yerself somebody abourd the ship wid yer “heave 
the log.” If yez were an officer on bourd instead 0’ a 
castaway, yez cudn’t be boulder,’ exclaimed the mate who, 
with an Irish clay pipe stuck in his mouth, his head swollen 
with sleep, his hands in his pockets, sat on the after-hatch 
and grinned sourly at Percy. 

‘I am pleased to tell you that Capt’n Stewart has 
appointed me second mate of this ship, and I also thank you 
for bringing the boat and rescuing me from my prospective 
watery grave, Mr. Power,’ returned Percival. 

‘Prospect be blowed! hadn’t yez bether git along an’ 
heave that ground-log instead o’ gassing here, unless yez 
do not know the difference between a ground-log an’ 
t’ other log, an’ want me to show yez.’ 

‘No thank you, sir, as I have already been shown by a 
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man who was a sailor. He told me that the difference 
between a ground-log and an ordinary log is this—the 
ordinary log shows the approximate speed which the ship 
maxes owing to the log-chip remaining on top of the sea 
in the same position as it was dropped, save for the action 
of tide, wind, or current upon it, while in the case of the 
ground-log, a piece of iron or lead is substituted for the 
log-chip, and this, being used when the ship is in sound- 
ings, sinks to the bottom and there remains in the same 
position on the ground until the minute-glass is run out 
and the true distance run over the ground ascertained, 
hence the name ground-log.’ 

‘Do yez think I am a fool an’ need yez to tache me, 
mister ?’ grumbled the mate. 

‘Really, I should not like to judge; it is an embarrassing 
question at such a short notice,’ replied our hero as he 
proceeded aft, where he hove the log and ascertained the 
ship’s speed. After reporting the speed to the captain, 
eight bells were struck, and Percy, returning down into 
the main-deck, met the mate coming up to relieve the 
captain. 

‘Look here, young feller, if yez are going to sail here as 
second mate, yez need to hoult yer jaw, or it will be the 
worse for yez,’ growled he, looking at Percy out of a pair 
of piercing, small green eyes, which appeared to be out of 
all proportion in their smallness when compared with their 
owner’s long and round-tipped proboscis. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ returned Percy, and the mate scowled, 
grunted, and subsided into silence. 

The Chevy Chase steamed onwards, altered her course off 
the Chico lightship, and headed for the shipping lying in 
Buenos Ayres roads before Percy made the acquaintance 
of any other of her crew. Then the chief engineer, a short, 
thick-set, pocket-Hercules-looking man with a weather-beaten 
round face, a pair of quiet grey eyes, a profusion of hay- 
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coloured whiskers, and a magnificent tawny beard, came up 
to him and exclaimed— 

‘Mr. Percival is your name, I believe? Well, I am 
glad to see you looking all right again. When I saw you 
sitting on the deck this morning after Paddy brought you 
on board, I thought you looked like slipping your cable ; 
but it was a lucky chance for you that I happened to sight 
you, or I believe you would have been left on that horse- 
box to drown, or for the sharks to eat, as sure as my name 
is Smith.’ 

‘What! did you sight me first, then, Mr. Smith?’ queried 
Percy in amazement. - 

‘Certainly I did. I was standing away aft here, close to 
the starboard rail, talking to the skipper, when I caught 
sight of something working up and down on the top of 
the water away abeam of us. It looked to me like a piston- 
rod working up and down in the middle of a cylinder, but 
it turned out to be you waving your arm on top of the 
horse-box.’ 

‘But the captain, the mate, and the steward all say that 
each one of them saw me first, and now you say so! 
Anyway, it does not matter who saw me first, nevertheless 
accept my best thanks, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘I will, because I saw you first, if that is anything to 
thank me for; and as for what the others have been saying, 
there is a good deal of difference between saying and seeing, 
isn’t there 2’ 

‘Undoubtedly, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘Well, this is how it was: I saw you, and up and said 
to the skipper: “Captain, there is something moving up 
and down in the water away abeam there.” 

‘So there is. By George! itis aman. Stop her, Mr. 
Smith,” says he. I yelled down to the second engineer, who 
was on watch; he stopped her, and the mate, who was on 
the bridge, slued his nose all around the compass, as if he 
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couldn’t make out what was wrong with the ship, till the 
old man bawled to him to get the boat over and go and 
pick you up, and then he kicked up a hullabaloo enough 
for two, tried to tie knots in himself, and got the men all 
confused. Then the skipper took the job out of his hands, 
got the boat lowered, and sent him away in it.’ 

‘The mate seems peculiar rather. Anyway, I seem to 
have offended him in some manner by his remarks and the 
black looks he favours me with,’ returned Percy, after again 
complimenting Mr. Smith on his quick sight. 

‘Peculiar is no name for him ; he is known out here by the 
name of Paddy the Pig, and whoever christened him that 
well knew the nature of the beast, for his name fits him like 
a glove, and he acts up to it so well that he will never 
disgrace it. But what have you done to offend him thus 
early, Mr. Percival ?’ 

‘Nothing, except that the capt’n has offered me the berth 
of second mate here, and that I have accepted it; but why 
that should offend him, I can’t say.’ 

‘He is a bit contrary, Paddy is, like the animal he is named 
after; but you must have done something to give him an 
excuse for getting his back up, for I should think he ought 
to be thankful to get a second, seeing that we have only 
carried a boatswain before, and this trip we had to sail with- 
out being able to get even him—the skipper had to carry on 
the work himself.’ 

‘He did not wait long before he began to blow a bit any- 
way, Mr. Smith, for when I went aft to heave the log, he 
wanted to know what I was yelling about and trying to 
make myself somebody on board the ship; and when I told 
him that I was acting as second, he insinuated that I knew 
nothing about heaving a log, and offered to show me; then I 
explained to him the technical difference between a ground- 
log and an ordinary log, and still he did not seem pleased, 
in fact he asked me if I thought that he was a fool, and 
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when I said that I had been such a short time on board that 
I could hardly judge, he grunted, bit the stem off his clay 
pipe, and swore abominably.’ 

‘He can swear, can Paddy; but tell me what certificate 
have you got?’ 

‘I have a chief mate’s,’ returned Percy. 

The chief engineer laughed, and then exclaimed, ‘ By Jove! 
the fat will be in the fire when Paddy knows, for he has 
only got a chief’s ticket himself, and he is sure to think 
you are wanting his berth, so you had better look out for 
squalls.’ 

‘I will shorten sail when he blows, for he looks a bit of a 
windbag ; but we shall not quarrel, for I hate quarrelling, 
and it takes two to make a quarrel.’ . 

‘Certainly it does, but what if Paddy tries to punch your 
head, Mr. Percival 9’ 

‘Why, in that case, of course, I should act like a gentleman 
and return the compliment, as I could not bear to be under 
an obligation to any one; but as for quarrelling, why, really, 
I should not think of such a thing.’ 

‘You will do, I think,’ remarked Mr. Smith. 

After passing through the crowd of shipping lying in the 
roads, the Chevy Chase entered the narrow and _ tortuous 
channel leading to the Boca de Richelieu and to the docks. 
They had been opened some eight years before, and were now 
crammed with the shipping of all nations, among which the 
flag of Old England decidedly predominated. The mouth of 
the river Richelieu for some two miles up was lined on either 
bank with small steamers and river craft, sterns in and bows 
out, or vice versa as the case might be, in tiers, and looking 
like a small forest from the distance. 

Up the Boca the Chevy Chase was bound, and here Percy 
was lost in astonishment at the clever way in which Captain 
Stewart handled her, for in places she had scarcely a fathom 
to spare on either side of her. At one moment she slipped 
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by within a foot of the end of a jib-boom on the port side of 
the ship, then the helm was starboarded just in time to save 
her crashing into the cabin of a vessel on the starboard side. 
So she steamed ahead, writhing in and out among the 
shipping like a water-snake, and ultimately brought up and 
anchored off the ‘aduana’ or custom-house. Percy found 
himself once more lying at anchor in a steamer, within half 
a mile from the docks from whieh he had sailed for England 
in the ill-fated Balena. 


CHAPTER IV 
UP THE BOCA DE RICHELIEU—COMPLIMENTS BY TELEPHONE 


‘TAKE the dinghy, go ashore, and telephone to the office 

in Buenos Ayres ; let them know that we have arrived, 
and inquire to which barraca [slaughter-house and warehouse 
combined] I am to take the ship, Mr. Percival,’ said, the 
captain soon after the ship had come to an anchor. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ replied Percy; and taking a slip of paper 
on which the captain had written the telephonic address of 
the office, he was about to get down into the dinghy, when, 
noticing that the steamship’s starboard bow was almost 
touching a vessel which lay alongside the quay, he ran ° 
forward and, jumping from the forecastle head to the rail 
of the other ship, crossed her decks and got on shore, not, 
however, without eliciting a howl from Mr. Power, who was 
still on the forecastle head. 

‘Wher’ the divil are yez aff ashore now widout axing, by 
yer leave or wid yer leave. Faix, it’s a purty second mate 
yez are goin’ to make—I can see that wid half an eye.’ 

Percy, paid no heed to this harangue, but proceeded 
onwards, and after wading through the mud-encumbered 
space which separates the side of the quay from the row of 
houses facing it, he entered a house which was given up to 
the river Richelieu pilots, and in which was the telephone. 

Answering, as well as he could, the salutations of good- 
day which he received in half a dozen languages from 
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ment, rang up the office, and after being connected and 
disconnected, switched on and switched off some score of 
different times, managed to report the ship and find out to 
which barraca she was to proceed in order to unload. This 
duty satisfactorily accomplished, he contrived to get switched 
on and connected with his late company’s agency, and 
informed them of the probable loss of the Balena, and of 
his being picked up by the Chevy Chase. Questions and 
answers took up some time, especially as once or twice he 
became connected with other wires, which asked him all sorts 
of irrelevant questions. After having promised to call at 
the office when at liberty, he was about to leave the instru- 
ment, but a familiar phraseology sounding through the 
telephone announced to him that a friend of his at the 
agency had replaced the gentleman with whom he had been 
speaking. 

‘What’s up, Perey? I am glad to hear about you—con- 
found it, I am sorry—no, I am glad; hang it all, you know 
very well what I mean,’ shouted the voice, ending up with 
an excited gasp. 

‘Is that you, Bobby ?’ queried Percy. 

‘Of course it is I; but who are you Bobbying 1—never 
mind that, I am awfully glad that you were saved, and sorry 
for your other losses. What ship did you say picked you 
up?’ 

‘The Chevy Chase,’ returned our hero. 

‘Good luck to her, and to Capt'n Stewart—he is a fine 
fellow. I know him, but——’ 

Here the telephone trumpet was rudely snatched out of 
Percy’s right hand by the mate of the Chevy Chase, who had 
entered the room unobserved, and who, as he placed the 
instrument to his own ear, ejaculated— 

‘Sure, I’m the boy that kin telephone,’ and then dropped 
the trumpet in enraged surprise, for through it came dis- 
tinctly the end of the sentence to which Percy had been 

Cc 
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listening-—‘as for the mate, he is an utterly utter ass; why, 
they call him Paddy the Pig!’ 

Casting a look of hatred at Percy, and sniffing up the air 
with a piglike snort, the mate stood like a stuck pig while 
rolling his little eyes around in their sockets as if seeking 
to understand what had happened to him; then, recovering 
himself, he grunted— 

‘Yez are an impudent beggar,’ to Percy, and then shouted 
through the instrument, ‘ Yez dirthy ink-slinging, jumped- 
up scribbler, who are yez miscalling Paddy the Pig? By the 
Rock 0’ Cashel, I’ll ate yez widout salt if I ketch yez, an’ 
I'll gie yez the best batin’ iver yez had in yer loife, an’ I’ll 
git yez the sack, fir I’ll tell Mister Higgins 0’ yez, an’ take 
that now, Mister Cliver Divil.’ : 

‘Hulloa, keep your hair on, piggy; at least keep it on as 
long as you can, as one day it will be singed off when you 
come to be made into bacon,’ came as a soothing answer 
through the telephone. 

The mate jumped and gasped with rage, his face flamed up 
as red as the wattles on a turkey-cock, while he gobbled 
inarticulately. Then he again shouted through the telephone, 
‘T know yez, I’m too smart for yez. I’ll half murder yez and 
git yez the sack, ye dirthy ugly baste that yez are.’ 

‘Chance is a fine thing, Paddy. I’d send you a swear cure, 
only, if you can’t be cured before you are dead, you will be 
after, and that is more than a man can aspire to,’ came back 
as an answer, whereupon Percy slipped away, and left the 
mate dancing with rage, with foam on his lips, indulging 
in blood-curdling imprecations against everybody and his 
unknown tormentor in particular. 

Once more reaching the Chevy Chase, Percy found the 
captain awaiting him, talking to an Italian, who had _pre- 
ceded our hero on board. 


‘Well, did you get your instructions?’ queried the 
skipper. 
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‘Yes, sir, barraca 18 is our number.’ 

Ring the stand by, and tell the mate to let go his line 
and heave away forward, Mr. Percival.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Percy ; and proceeding forward he 
met the mate, who came blundering inboard over the fore- 
castle head, talking volubly to himself, his face working in a 
series of pantomimic shapes by reason of a peculiar twitching 
of its muscles, while its rubicund appearance, together with 
the manner in which its owner’s little eyes in frenzy rolled, 
and the short sharp grunts which he emitted, caused Percy 
to judge that Mr. Power was in no very amiable state of 
mind. 

‘Captain’s orders—let go the line and heave away forward, 
sir,’ cried Percy. 

‘Ahl right, don’t make a song about it, but git away aft 
an’ bag yer hid; yez take too much on yerself, begorra,’ 
returned the mate. Percy made no reply, but went aft, and 
soon the ship was threading her way again through the 
maze of shipping which almost blocked up the little river, 
this time in charge of a compulsory pilot. 

‘This pilot supply is one of the old and sapient Spanish 
customs whereby they enrich their exchequer at the expense 
of the foreigner,’ remarked the captain to Percy, who, stand- 
ing by the telegraph, was speculating as to which vessel they 
would ultimately run into, for he felt convinced that sooner 
or later, in spite of the splendid way in which the steamship 
answered her helm, and twisted, writhed, and turned in 
obedience to it, that must happen. 

‘How is that, sir?’ queried he. 

‘Because we have to pay for these pilots, whether we like 
it or not, and if anything happens to the vessel, they have no 
responsibility,’ replied the captain. 

In due time, in spite of Percy’s forebodings, the Chevy Chase 
arrived and made fast at her appointed wharf, which was 
some two miles up the crowded and narrow little river. 
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Then he obtained leave, and landing from the steamer took 
the tram for Buenos Ayres, at the time when the bull-frogs 
croaked their evening hymn in the marsh on his left hand, 
and the switchback railway commenced to rake in its nightly 
harvest of coin on his right. He enjoyed his ride in the 
cool of the evening, and as he sat and looked out on the flat 
country and listened to the croaking of the frogs, he thought 
first about the fate of his late ship and shipmates, and hoped 
for the best. Then he cogitated over his own case, and after 
considering that he had dropped into a better berth, and 
yet retained a sound mind in a sound body, he heaved a 
congratulatory sigh and murmured, ‘I am convinced that 
it is all for the best.’ He was confirmed in this opinion 
when, on arriving in the city, he called on his late company’s 
agent, and after detailing to him the circumstances of the 
collision and the probable fate of the Balena, left the agency 
with cash equal to the pay which remained due to him from 
that unfortunate vessel, plus a small bonus wherewith to buy 
clothes, the agent advancing this on his own responsibility, 
thus proving himself, in Percy’s opinion, a very prince among 
agents. 

This visit being satisfactorily concluded, Percy hunted up 
his chum Bobby, and over light refreshments once more 
told his experiences, and also chided him for teasing Mr. 
Power through the telephone, whereupon Bobby replied— 

‘I was very glad to get the chance, and was only sorry I 
could not see his face when he heard my compliments.’ 

‘Why, what has he done to you, Bobby 2?” 

‘Acted like the hog that he is, that’s all. I went on board 
his steamer to see Capt’n Stewart, and the first salutation I 
received when I put my foot on the gangway ladder was— 

‘Who are yez?” from a fellow with a dirty face and a 
nose like a pig, whom I took to be one of the sailors, but 
who in reality was the chief mate, Paddy the Pig. 

*«Ts Capt’n Stewart on board, my man?” inquired I. 
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*« How do I know? Do yez think I am his keeper, yez 
mannikin, wid yer ‘me man’? I can inform yez that me 
name is Misther Pathrick Power, chafe officer of this ship, 
an’ don’t yez forgit it,” said he. 

‘We had some more words after that, but on finding that 
Capt’n Stewart was not on board, I returned to town. Since 
then I learned his nickname, and thought that telephone 
chance to torment him too good to be missed.’ 

It was late when the two friends separated, and Percy 
returned on board; nevertheless, he was out and ready for 
work early next morning, when the steamer commenced to 
discharge her cargo of wheat from Patagonia. 

Long before she had finished discharging, news came from 
Monte Video to the effect that a boat had arrived at that 
port containing the chief engineer, the steward, and eight 
of the crew of the ill-fated ss. Balena, which had been in 
collision off that port and foundered soon after, carrying the 
remainder of her hands down with her. When Percy heard 
this sad piece of news, he thought sorrowfully of his lost 
shipmates, and muttered— 

‘When they hold a Board of Trade inquiry into the cause 
of her loss, I wonder whether the finding of the court will 
be: 

‘«“ Foundered through a foreign seaman not comprehend- 
ing English.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE MATE OVERBOARD—DUCK SHOOTING 


Pee now began to settle down comfortably in his new 

berth, and by the time the vessel was ready to proceed 
to the dry dock at San Fernando for the purpose of getting 
her bottom scraped, he felt quite at home, and except for a 
few left-handed compliments combined with black looks 
from the chief mate, got on swimmingly with every one on 
board. 

The Chevy Chase lay at the wharf with her steam up wait- 
ing for her captain, in order to commence her return journey 
down the Boca. 

‘Are yez all riddy aft wid the steerin’-gear, misther ?’ 
yelled the mate to Percy. 

‘All ready, sir.’ 

‘Single aff, thin, an’ don’t be standing wid yer hands in 
yer bickets loike a half-pay officer—phwat’s the mather wid 
that fellow ?’ cried he, as a man on the wharf yelled out for 
‘Mister Power.’ 

‘Sure, I am wanted at the tiliphone, an’ I lave the ship 
in yer charge till I return—take ivery care of her on yer 
loife,’ shouted he to Percy as he hurried to the barraca 
telephone, in order to reply to Captain Stewart, who was 
detained in the city. 

When Mr. Power returned, it was with an air of import- 
ance that he stepped on board, and calling Percy to him, 


remarked in a patronising tone— 
38 
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‘Yez kin go on that fo’castle hid an’ act as mate, an’ mind 
yez look out for her. I’m goin’ to take her down the Boca 
meself. I’ll need to be on the bridge wid that apology for 
a pilot.’ 

‘Very good, sir; I suppose you will start at slack water 2’ 
answered Percy. 

‘An’ who the divil tould yez to suppose? It’s makin’ yerself 
too big abourd this ship yez are, misther second mate, an’ I 
am just goin’ to start at wanst, so git away up on the 
fo’castle an’ atind to yer duty.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir; I only wish to remark that at present there 
is about a six-knot current down the river.’ 

‘Sure, don’t I know that, an’ won’t she go the faster, yez 
omadhaun,’ yelled the mate, to which Percy made no reply, 
but went to his station. Mr. Power then went on the 
bridge, rang up the telegraph, had an animated discussion 
with the pilot, who by his gestures appeared to wash his 
hands of all responsibility, and then yelled— 

‘Slack away for’ard !’ 

‘Slack away forward it is, sir,’ roared Percy. 

The forward line was slacked away, the current caught the 
vessel on the starboard bow (for she was lying with her head 
up-stream), and caused the lines to surge round the bitts 
with lightning-like rapidity, while the Chevy Chase backed 
away astern and came in contact with the end of the jib-boom 
of a Russian barque which lay astern. 

‘Crack, splinter, crunch,’ and the steamer’s flagstaff was 
broken short off, and the British flag summarily brought to 
the deck by the force of the contact. 

‘S’elp me! the flagstaff is bruk’ short off, sir,’ yelled 
Cockney Jim, who had been stationed aft. 

‘Sure, do yez think I’m blind ’—hould on for’ard for yer 
loife,’ roared the mate, at the same time tugging away at the 
handle of the engine-room telegraph. The engines went 
ahead. 
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‘Let go for’ard!’ roared Mr. Power. 

‘Let go it is, sir,’ bawled Percy. 

The line was cast off, the winch started to rattle in the 
lack, the Chevy Chase steamed out into the stream, and as 
the current carried her rapidly down, ran across to the 
opposite bank of the river, and smashed up the head-gear 
of a lubberly German barque which had only half-rigged in 
her jib-boom. Then commenced an excited and blasphemous 
altercation between Mr. Power and the crew of the German 
barque, in which the mate proved himself a past master in 
the art of cursing and recrimination, and fearful oaths flowed 
in a torrent from his foul mouth. . 

Then the Chevy Chase backed out and continued her wild 
career down-stream, amid the shrieking of a confusion of 
tongues of some dozen different nationalities, among which 
Italian predominated, that being the recognised vernacular 
of the river. By this time it appeared evident to Percy that 
the mate had lost all command of himself, for after stopping 
the engines he began to abuse the pilot, while the pilot, 
nothing loth, gave him back as good as he received. So the 
current, waiting for no man, turned the Chevy Chase beam-on 
and carried her downwards, till her way was checked by 
a collision with the stem of the sewage-boat, which heavily 
laden was steaming up-stream. Then mate and pilot yelled 
at the skipper of the dirt-boat in Irish-English, and Italian 
respectively. The skipper answered and swore in true 
Basque, as his boat, with her stem pressed against the port 
beam of the Chevy Chase, was driven merrily down-stream by 
the force of the current acting on the larger vessel. Mean- 
while Percy had not been idle, for what between ordering 
his men to run with cork fenders to one point after another, 
and getting wooden fenders over, and shifted to whichever 
part of the vessel appeared likely to be brought into collision 
next, he found enough to do. Nevertheless, neither cork 
fenders nor wooden ones availed to protect the Chevy Chase 
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from damage, for after eventually clearing the launch under 
sternway, she came athwart the hawse of an iron barque, 
carrying a combined jib-boom and bowsprit of iron. The 
end of this iron boom inserted itself between the steamer’s 
funnel and the after-part of her bridge railings as she, still 
going astern under stress of tide, crashed into it, carrying 
away her iron bridge railings like matchwood, and forcing 
Mr. Power to jump for his life into the turbid and malodorous 
waters of the Boca de Richelieu. 

‘Blime, ’e’s done a susanside, the mate ’as, sir,’ yelled 
Cockney Jim from aft, while little Charlie, the steward’s boy, 
came running aft, jumped on the steamer’s rail, and sprang 
overboard to the rescue of the mate. 

‘Bravo, Charlie!’ cried Percy, as making his way aft, he 
took charge of the steamer, cleared the barque, and putting 
her full speed ahead, ran her across the stream, forcing her 
stem into the bank on the opposite side in the first clear 
space which he encountered. 

‘Dere am Chawley boy, him swim like him duck, but de 
mate no can swim like de pig; spec’ him drown, an’ dat be 
de finish ob Paddy de Pig,’ yelled the steward, who stood 
on the rail, hanging to the rigging by one hand, while he 
frantically waved the other over his head. 

‘Hurry up and get that dinghy into the water, Jim; and 
you, steward, come and lend a hand instead of making a holy 
show of yourself!’ shouted Percy. 

‘Hurry up dere, an’ get dat boat in de water, spec’ dat 
dis cullerd genelman hab to show dem how ’tis done,’ said 
' the steward as he ran aft, where he arrived just as the 
dinghy touched the water; nevertheless, he shinned down 
one of the boat falls, closely followed by Cockney Jim and 
another seaman. 

The boat sped away down-stream in pursuit of Charlie 
and the mate, whom the boy had grasped by the back of the 
neck as he rose to the surface of the water for the third time. 
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He was now doing his best to keep the Irishman’s head 
above water, while the stream swept them both onwards. 
Percy shouted encouragingly to the lad, for whose cool cal- 
culating pluck he experienced a thrill of admiration. The 
dinghy, under the nervous strokes of her scratch crew, flew 
down-stream, and Percy saw it reach the spot where Charlie 
was so bravely battling against time and tide. Then, with 
some apparent difficulty, the mate and his rescuer were got 
inboard, and the boat began its return journey. 

‘Thank God, the boy has succeeded, for he is a proper 
little hero.’ 

By the time the boat reached the steamship, the mate had 
ejected some of the river water which he had swallowed, 
and was recovered sufficiently to sit on the bottom beards, 
with his head on his hands, and groan most dolorously. 
Little Charlie, breathless from his exertions, with his face 
wreathed in smiles, sat upright on a thwart, looking nothing 
the worse for his bath, save for a certain extra pallor of 
face and a suit of wet dungaree, which clung lovingly and 
closely to his body. 

‘A narrow escape that, sir,’ remarked Percy to Mr. Power, 
as they hauled him up out of the boat, and landed him on 
deck, where he remained for a while seated, varying his 
groaning by attempts at blaspheming; then recovering his 
speech, he blurted out— 

‘There ain’t a man abourd could take such an illigant lape 
in the wather as Misther Pathrick Power did.’ 

‘You leaped just in time, anyway, sir,’ Percy replied. 

‘An’ why wouldn’t I lape in time? Sure, I am a smart 
man, there’s no denyin’ that; but why don’t yez git me 
down below instid o’ jabberin’ there ?—it’s me berth yer 
after, but Pathrick Power is wan too many for yez, an’ yez’ll 
niver be mate o’ this ship, for yez not fit to wear the ould 
shoes of Misther Pathrick Power, bedad.’ 


‘Keep your old shoes and your berth. You want both 
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badly enough yourself, Mr. Power,’ cried Percy, who was 
quite astounded at the mate’s idea, and consequently made 
no further observation until he had helped him to his room, 
and placed him on the settee to recover himself. He 
was about to return on deck, when Power said, ‘ Misther 
Percival, you’d bether take the ship down to the ind of the 
Boca, for I’m kilt intoirely wid pains in me stummick; but 
on yer loife take care o’ her.’ 

‘Very good. I will be as careful of her as you would be 
yourself,’ and with this ambiguous remark Percy returned 
on deck, where he talked matters over with the pilot. At 
slack water, the Chevy Chase was backed out of the hole in 
the bank in which she lay cradled, and under the pilot’s 
charge she steamed down the river, and without further 
casualties was made fast in her original berth in front of the 
custom-house. Captain Stewart who had come from town, 
was waiting on the bank for his vessel to come in. The 
unusual appearance which she presented with her bridge rail- 
ings broken and twisted into a kind of fairy scroll-work, 
her splintered half-flagstaff, minus its flag, pointing over the 
stern, combined with the absence of the mate, brought him 
on board in a hurry, and in no very pleasant state of mind. 

‘What on earth have you been doing with the ship—and 
where is the mate, Mr. Percival ?’ inquired he. 

‘The mate is in his room. He jumped overboard to save 
his life and got half drowned, and would have been quite, 
but for the boy Charlie, who leaped after him and held him 
up till I sent a boat and rescued them both, sir.’ 

‘Did he smash her up like this before he jumped 9’ 

‘He was in charge at the time, capt’n.’ 

‘Well, it is a pity he did not jump overboard and make 
an end of it before she left the barraca,’ replied Captain 
Stewart angrily. He turned away and proceeded to inter- 
view the pilot and afterwards the mate, to whom he used 
language both striking, forcible, and to the point; so much 
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so, that for a brief moment even Paddy the Pig looked 
ashamed of himself, and vowed he would never take a vessel 
down the Boca de Richelieu on a full tide again. 

Soon after the mate had arrived at this sapient con- 
clusion, the Chevy Chase left the Boca and proceeded up the 
magnificent Plate river, bound for San Fernando. 

Passing through a beautiful panorama, the shipping and 
buildings of the grand and ever-increasing city of Buenos 
Ayres at last gave place to the green plains of ‘alfalfa’ 
and vast expanses of erstwhile pampas, now fenced off into 
enormous fields, in which droves of bullocks, destined to be 
turned into frozen beef for the English market, were graz- 
ing, unconscious of the fate that awaited them. Then, the 
Chevy Chase left the main channel. Crossing the bar at 
Las Palmas, she entered a tributary winding stream, and 
after twisting and turning and steaming ahead for some hours 
through a tortuous and ever-narrowing channel, between 
small vineyards and fig and peach orchards, she arrived off 
the mouth of the little canal leading up to the dock, and 
anchored for the night. 

On the following morning Captain Stewart took the 
steamer into dry dock; and as soon as the shores were 
up and the water run off, he came to Percy and said— 

‘The mate will take entire charge of the Chevy Chase, and 
see that her hottom is scraped clean and well painted ; con- 
sequently you won’t be required, and as I am going for a 
day’s shooting, you can come with me if you like.’ 

‘I should be only too pleased, sir,’ replied Percy, who was 
delighted at the ‘prospect of a ride out into the country, 
even in the capacity of beater and game-carrier to his 
commander. 

Captain Stewart having procured a couple of horses, and 
Mr. Webster Washington Wellington having placed the 
commissariat, in the shape of a bag containing food and 
liquid refreshments, on Percy’s steed, he mounted, and 
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followed his commander over a sandy road leading out into 
the pampas. 

‘I am afraid the mate is not pleased at your accompany- 
ing me,’ remarked the skipper as Percy drew up alongside 
him. 

‘I saw him scowl at me over the rail; but as he would 
have been equally ill-pleased if I had remained on board, it 
does not matter much, sir.’ 

‘It appears strange to me, that before we picked you up, 
Mr. Power was always complaining that the ship had no 
second mate ; yet now he has one, he is still dissatisfied.’ 

‘Perhaps he feels that he has one grievance less to AES 
about, and regards that as another intolerable injury, sir.’ 

‘Indeed, that may be so; but come, we must heave 
ahead’; and giving the hee their heads, they galloped 
onwards over the camp, which was now thickly carpeted 
with clover sprung up since the recent rains, stretching 
away in the distance ahead and on either hand a veritable 
carpet of vivid green, across which the wind raised grassy 
ripples and on which droves of cattle and horses were 
dotted about miles apart, adding life to the landscape, and 
showing up its immensity. There was nothing to break the 
view save the posts of far-apart wire-fences, and it was only 
bounded in the far distance by the horizon line. So, under 
a cloudless blue sky in the cool of the morning, they galloped 
onwards, the dry, invigorating air of the pampas adding 
to the enjoyment of the ride, till, arriving at the banks of 
a rivulet which crossed their track, they dismounted, hobbled 
their horses, and proceeded down-stream in search of duck. 

For half an hour they walked on without getting a shot, 
then a mallard flying overhead within range of the captain’s 
breech-loader came tumbling down in a hurry, before he 
heard the report of the gun, Percy picked him up, and after 
that things became lively, for ducks were falling all around 
for the next ten minutes, the skipper loading and firing as 
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fast as he could. Percy acted as retriever, an office which he 
found to be anything but a sinecure, as occasionally he had to 
wade into water up to his waist in pursuit of broken-winged 
ducks, while one came down with such a terrific thump 
on his shoulders that he would willingly have handed his 
berth over there and then to any two or four-footed retriever 
that would take it on. He altered his opinion, however, 
when the captain handed him the gun and he managed to 
knock over a couple of widgeon, and after that a brown 
plover with spurs on its wings, a prize which he was glad 
to throw away shortly because of the strong odour it emitted. 
The sun had now risen high enough to make his presence 
unpleasantly felt, while the ducks desertéd the stream and 
flew away to safer quarters. Then, with ten couples of 
ducks to their credit, Percy and his commander sat down 
among some tall reeds, which served as a shade from the 
sun, and discussed a hearty breakfast of cold tongue, ham, 
hard-boiled eggs, salad, and fancy rolls, the latter being a 
speciality, in making which Mr. Webster Washington Welling- 
ton excelled. This breakfast, washed down by generous 
draughts of the black wine of the country, put our sportsmen 
into good humour, and loosened their tongues. 

‘We're having quite a picnic; but I wish we had shot a 
few more ducks,’ quoth the captain. 

‘We have done very well, I think, sir.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know this country yet ; why, when I came 
out here first, I shot : 

‘What are those enormous birds flying over there?’ 
interrupted Percy, pointing to a flock of five large birds 
flying high overhead. 

‘By George, those are bustards—but they are far out of 
shot, and I am not going to injure my digestion by following 
them until I finish my after-breakfast pipe.’ 

‘They re wheeling round and coming down now, sir.’ 

‘Take the gun, and see if you can knock one over, then.’ 
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‘Very good, sir,’ replied Percy, rising to his feet and 
picking up the gun, into which he slipped a couple of 
cartridges, while he marked down the bustards, which 
alighted on the plain some few hundred yards away, as he 
thought, but in reality a good two miles distant from his 
position. He then proceeded to stalk them. This at first 
seemed an easy affair, as, with his gun at full cock, he moved 
stealthily through the grass, which thereabout was not high 
enough either to hide the birds from him or him from the 
birds. After proceeding in this manner for over a quarter of 
an hour, every moment expecting to find his game within 
shot, and during which time he had made about a couple of 
hundred yards on his course, he began to get disgusted ; so 
putting his gun at safety, he tucked it under his arm, and 
commenced to stride out. In the course of another twenty- 
five minutes he arrived within a hundred yards or so of the 
birds, which were quietly feeding, apparently taking no 
notice of him. He then threw himself on the ground, 
and began to crawl stealthily towards them, a proceeding 
which was both slow and irritating. Suddenly, a noise like 
thunder filled the air, the very earth seemed to shake 
beneath him as he lay, while the bustards raised their 
heads, stretched their long necks, and looked around in 
evident alarm. Percy raised himself on his knees and gazed 
over the pampas, fearing to behold some gaping fissure or 
terrible upheaval from the effect of the earthquake which he 
could have sworn was taking place, when suddenly the 
noise ceased, the earth gave out no vibration, and less than 
a hundred yards distant, he saw some twenty wild horses, 
headed by a magnificent iron-grey. 

That mob of wild horses, sniffing up the air in alarm, 
pawing the air in their excitement, and staring at him with 
fear in their eyes, struck him with admiration, while their 
leader, the noble grey, with mane flying and nostrils dilat- 
ing, appeared proud and defiant, as befitted a hero of the 
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pampas that had never suffered the indignity of bridle, 
saddle, or whip. Suddenly the iron-grey neighed, while 
Percy to his surprise heard an answering neigh from the 
opposite direction. Turning his head quickly, he was 
astonished to observe, that at about the same distance away 
on his right hand as the iron-grey stallion stood on his left, 
appeared a huge red roan entire with his head held high 
in the air, his forelock blowing out over his eyes as a 
Shetland pony’s blows out when tail to wind. He also was 
gazing intently at Percy as he knelt, and was evidently con- 
sidering what sort of an animal he might be, and whether 
it behoved him to advance and do battle for the bevy of 
beauties, some eighteen in number, forming his seraglio. 
These, clustered ‘up in a heap some ten yards behind him, 
all gazed intently and suspiciously (with much tossing of 
heads and pawing of forefeet) at the unusual sight before 
them. 

‘What a splendid lot of animals !—still, it’s all for the best 
that they stopped when they did—by Jove! there’s another 
lot astern,’ muttered Percy, as he caught sight of a third and 
much larger group, varying in age from young and ungainly 
colts to old and tried warriors of both sexes, all formed up in 
line of battle, the gentlemen in the van, headed by a sable 
warrior that snorted out indignant defiance at the peculiar- 
looking, kneeling figure which had trespassed on his domain. 

‘I am not going to be done out of my shot, if I know 
it, by a lot of horses,’ thought Percy, as he dropped once 
more to the ground, and recommenced crawling towards the 
bustards, which, beyond turning their heads about, gave no 
indication of being alarmed. A few moments more, and 
once again the earth resounded with a noise like thunder, 
and Percy realised what that betokened: it was the sound 
of the hoofs of the wild horses beating on the pampas as 
they charged down upon him. Still he crawled onwards ; 
the bustards rose slowly on wing, and Percy, hastily 
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sighting, took a snap-shot at the nearest one. As he did 
so, the noise of the hoof-beats sounded like a cavalry charge, 
the gun was knocked out of his hand, and he fell prostrate 
on the grass amidst a confused mass of horses’ hoofs, 
swinging around and over him in far too close proximity to 
his person to be pleasant, while a strange squealing chorus 
‘of neighs filled the air. The thunder of hoofs died away, 
and Percy rose to his feet, felt himself to see if he was 
all there, and then, looking over the distant pampas, he 
observed three different groups of wild horses heading in 
three different directions, and growing rapidly and _beauti- 
fully less in the distance. He smiled complacently and 
murmured— 

‘No doubt it’s all for the best, and I am heartily glad 
that they did not kick me to death; still, I should like to 
know which received the greater fright, those horses or I.’ 

Picking up his gun—uninjured, beyond having the 
muzzles filled up with wads of turf when they were 
violently projected into the soil, and likewise a bad dent in 
the side of one of the barrels from the kick which had 
knocked the gun out of his hands—he went to look for his 
bustard. To his surprise and delight, he found that his 
hurried aim had been true, and the magnificent bird lay a 
huddled-up bunch of feathers in the centre of a clump of 
pampas grass, the plumes of which rolled over its body, 
while the wind, as it rustled through them, sang its requiem, 
or so Percy thought as he picked it up. He guessed its 
weight to be about fifteen pounds. Swinging it over his 
shoulder, he turned once more towards the river, having 
had quite enough of wild horses for the day. Here he found 
Captain Stewart engaged in conversation with a guacho with 
wide-brimmed hat, striped poncho, harbarous-looking spurs, 
and lasso coiled on the peak of his Spanish saddle, which sur- 
mounted the back of a flea-bitten, wall-eyed roan, apparently 
a cross between a mustang and a flat-racer. This guacho had 
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ridden up the river bank like the wind, and now, with his 
steed reined back on its haunches, so far that it looked as 
if another pull on the curb would make it sit up like a dog 
when it begs, appeared as if he and his horse formed one 
animal. 
© Well done! I am glad to see that you have knocked one 
of those birds over; but I certainly thought that I had lost 
my second officer when those horses bowled you over in 
turn,’ said Captain Stewart by way of a greeting. 

‘Very unhandsome, the way they played with me—but 
you see I have a fine big bird, so it’s all for the best, 
capt’n.’ f : 

‘Jose Ramirez, my friend the guacho here, says that you 
will never be nearer death without coming to harm than 
you have been to-day, for he informs me that the horses 
took you for a puma or a wolf or some other beast of prey, 
and came down on you with the intention of tearing and 
trampling you to death.’ 

‘Why should they not come down on him and his horse, 
I should like to know ?’ returned Percy. 

‘Wild horse never see man on pampas without horse under 
him, then when see you, want to kill. All the same if you 
was cougar. S’pose man him got horse, then wild horses no 
care, sefior,’ interposed Jose the guacho, who spoke English 
enough to make himself understood. 

‘Then if a man on horseback is the fashion on the pampas, 
under penalty of death, I think we had better get back to 
our steeds,’ said Captain Stewart. 


CHAPTER VI 
DON JOSE—WILD HORSES AND THEIR FAMILIES 


ee finding their horses and securing their game on 

them, the guacho was prevailed upon to dismount and 
share their luncheon, which he did, still holding the bridle of 
his horse as if fearing to be parted from his steed, while his 
legs, which were bowed beneath him like the staves of a beer 
barrel, made him appear to Percy as a fish out of water. 
After eating sparingly and drinking copiously, Jose rolled a 
cigarette for himself (seeing that his companions were puffing 
away at their pipes), lit it, and after a comforting whiff or 
two, addressed Percy. 

‘Sefior, you came too near to the company of friends 
among the horses this day; never did they see a man with- 
out a horse before, for why should a gentleman walk when 
he can ride ?—such is foolishness to them.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not know that, but no doubt there area 
good many people besides horses of that opinion, Don Jose,’ 
returned Percy. 

‘What do you mean by company of friends, to which you 
alluded just now, Don Jose?’ queried the captain. 

‘Do you not know, Sefior Capitan, that those three 
companies of horses, many of which have never had the 
mark of the burning-iron, are each separate companies of 
friends.’ 

‘Do these separate bands never mix together, then? 


queried Percy.’ 
61 
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‘Yes, sefior, once a year, when comes the lovemaking 
time,’ returned the guacho gravely. 

‘This seems quite interesting. Tell us more about it: how 
these families are formed, and how they manage affairs 
generally,’ said the skipper. 

‘Very good, Sefior Capitan ; this is the thing on a moderate- 
sized, forty-five square leagued estancia, such as this.’ 

‘Good gracious! do you call forty-five square leagues a 
moderate-sized station in this country, Don Jose ?’ interrupted 
Percy, staring at the guacho in astonishment. 

‘My old master, Sefior Don Enrique Martines, had an 
hacienda of eighty square leagues,’ said Jose simply. 

‘Two hundred and forty square miles!—that was a farm 
and no mistake,’ gasped Percy, as he subsided into silence. 

‘Go ahead and don’t attend to him, Don Jose,’ broke in 
the captain. 

‘As I did say, on a so-so place like this, the horses do not 
get real wild, as they get drove in and corralled every three 
or four years; the best picked out to go to Europe, and 
the rest branded, so that there are never more than four-year- 
olds without brands, and they have no more than four years 
to tend to their own concerns. But on my old place it was 
not so: many times we did not corral for seven years. Never 
did we get them all in then; so it was that making the 
families needed more care, and the horses needed to be more 
clever, capitan.’ 

What do you mean by making the families, and the 
horses needing to be more clever? Surely the horses could 
form their own families without your assistance, Don Jose?’ 

‘To make a family, Sefior Don Capitan, you take one mare 
and tie her to another mare, or till she make good friends ; 
then give them a husband, and when all things go well, turn 
them out into the pampas, and there is the happy family 
made ; and they will always stay together—husband, wives, 
and colts,’ 
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‘That’s curious ; but where does their cleverness come in, 
Don Jose ?’ 

‘When the fillies are over two years old, the stallion drives 
them out of the family and makes them shift for themselves ; 
then by and by some other family takes them in instead of 
their own daughters, which they have served the same, and 
which another family catch, and so of new blood they get a 
stock, capitan.’ 

‘Which was the thing required—really, they are clever 
animals—but where are you going, Don Jose?’ inquired 
Captain Stewart. . 

‘It must be that I leave you before the sun rises too high,’ 
returned the guacho, as he ceremoniously bid them adieu, 
mounted, and galloped away over the plain. 

‘That fellow does not take long to make up his mind, 
and I think we cannot do better than follow his example,’ 
remarked the captain. 

Accordingly Percy and his commander mounted, and took 
the road to the ship. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MATE AND HIS MOODS 


N arriving on board laden with their spoils, the mate 
scowled portentously, spoke in monosyllables to Captain 
Stewart, and ignored Percy; while, on the other hand, 
Mr. Webster Washington Wellington fairly bubbled, over 
with delight at the sight of the bustard and the ducks. 

‘Dar ’um what I do like to see, cap’n, when you go out 
shoot. Catch dem de straight powder ebery time. Bring 
back plenty bustard, plenty duck for roast an’ boil, an’ 
make mighty fine dinnah; udder peoples buy de crooked 
powder an’ bring back nuffin—ha, ha, ha,’ wound up the 
steward. 

‘Mind you do them justice, steward,’ returned Captain 
Stewart as he walked away. 

‘Chawley !—where dat boy?—heah him come !—dat good 
boy. Take dese ducks, dip tree couple ob dem in biling water, 
take ‘um fedders off quick, by an’ by hab mighty fine dinnah. 
Him cap’n say, “ Mind do him justice”; by Gawge, I do him 
bettah dan de justice—I do him de prince, or de president.’ 

Charlie came along with a smile on his face, picked up the 
ducks, and was about to carry them off to the galley to be 
cooked, when Perey said— 

‘Do you feel all right again after your dip in the Boca, 
Charlie ?’ 

‘Quite right, thank you, sir.’ 


‘That was a brave jump of yours. Mr. Power owes his life 
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to you, and the capt’n is very pleased with you, for I told 
him all about it to-day.’ 

Charlie blushed up like a girl, hung his head, and then, 
raising his blue-grey eyes to Percy’s face, said— 

‘I could not do less than jump, sir.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see how you could have done more, and the 
capt’n is proud of you, and I am proud of you; still, you 
must not get vain, Charlie.’ 

‘That is what Mr. Wellington tells me, not tu go and think 
too much of myself, sir.’ 

‘That is good advice, Charlie; but how did you come to 
join this vessel? and how do you get along with the 
steward 2” 

‘Ran away from a leaky old wooden barque, where I was 
apprenticed, and where I got too little to eat, too much to 
do, and more kicks than halfpence. I was jolly glad to get 
a berth here. The steward took me on. He gives me a 
crack sometimes, and threatens to introduce his shoemaker 
to my tailor in very forcible terms; still, he is a jolly good 
sort, sir.’ 

‘And Mr. Power, has he thanked you for rescuing him yet, 
Charlie ?’ 

‘Well, he rope-ended me because the pig upset a bucket 
at the galley door to-day, sir,’ returned the boy, as he marched 
off with the ducks, and Percy ejaculated— 

‘The confounded brute.’ 

That evening, Mr. Power came to the door of Percy’s room 
and said— 

“Tis a gintleman yez think yez are goin’ to be abourd 0’ 
this ship, but it’s mistaken yez’!l be, if yez did go a-shootin’ 
wid the capt’n an’ lave me to do all the dirthy work. But I 
kin tell yez that Misther Pathrick Power will have yez to 
kape yer place no less, for that gintleman is the chafe officer 
of the Chevy Chase, an’ don’t yez forgit it.’ 

‘Really, it seems to me that either you express your mean- 
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ing very badly, or I am very dull of comprehension, for what 
my going on shore, and acting as retriever and gamekeeper 
to the skipper, under orders, has to do with my being a 
gentleman, I cannot say, except that I hope I shall always 
behave myself as a gentleman, both ashore and afloat, Mr. 
Power,’ replied Percy. 

‘Yez have too much tongue to plaze me, an’ if yez are goin’ 
to act as second mate here, ye’ll have to do your dhuty 
right smart, an’ give me no back-chat, for I am a tirrible 
man whin I’m roused—d’ yez hear that now ?’ 

‘Indeed! then I must be careful not to rouse you,’ 
returned Percy, as he struck a match and lit his pipe. 

‘Indade, yez had betther, for Sullivan the fighting man is 
nothin’ to Misther Pathrick Power whin that gintleman is 
once roused, for he is a very tough man.’ 

‘Yes, you look a bit of a tough,’ remarked Percy coolly. 

‘Phwat d’ yez mane by that now? if yez mane that for 
chake, I’ll let yez know I’m nat takin’ any, an’ yez had 
betther be rispictful to yer superior officer—an’ that’s me, 
misther.’ 

‘You said that you were a tough man, and now that I 
have complimented you on the fact, you are not pleased, 
Mr. Power.’ 

‘Sure, if it was a kimpliment, it sounded moighty lift- 
handed ; but yez jist do yer dhuty, an’ be moighty civil an’ 
rispictful to yer superior officer, an’ no harm will come to 
yez, an’ ye’ll find Misther Pathrick Power a moighty foine 
gintleman ; only remember there’s only wan chafe officer in 
the Chevy Chase.’ 

‘I will endeavour to remember it, though no doubt, if I 
forget, you will remind me, sir.’ 

‘Yez kin see to the paints, an’ git them mixed first thing 
in the morning, an’ I will kim an’ see if they are mixed 
right, for there ain’t a betther man about mixing paint than 
meself, Misther Percival.’ 
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‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘Who the divil axed your opinion, if ’twas good or bad % 
Can’t ye say ‘‘ Yiss, sir,” and be done wid it ?” 

SVesuisiing 

‘That’s betther ; then see yez do it, an’ don’t be talkin’ to 
a man loike me, that knows ivery thing there is to know, 
an’ you nat a dog-watch at say yet, in the manner o’ speakin’.’ 

‘But your conversation is so interesting, and besides, there 
really is no one else to talk to, Mr. Power,’ rejoined Percy. 

‘Do yer dhuty an’ I'll nat hurt yez, but I’ve no time to 
waste on yez a-blatherin’,’ grunted the mate, as he turned 
and walked away from the door. 

‘He seems a bit contrary, and rather excitable, and he 
certainly fancies himself more than a bit, while it strikes me 
forcibly that he is worse than the people that talk about 
him—no matter, “an open enemy is better than a deceitful 
friend,” and no doubt it is all for the best,’ soliloquised Percy, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, after which he dismissed the 
mate and his moods from his mind, and turned in for the 
night. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHAMPION MOSQUITOES 


Abies days passed away, and the Chevy Chase being relieved 

of her accumulation of barnacles and grass, received a 
coat of paint on her hull and masts, while, with her rigging 
newly blacked and decks holystoned, she appeared a regular 
painted beauty, waiting to enter her native element. Then 
the dock sluices were opened, the water came rushing in 
with a roar, she floated, and soon was once more cutting 
through the river. 

‘Cap'n him say dere no ‘nuff water, an’ we no can get 
ober de bar whar’ we came in, out ob de big ribber, but got 
to go round ’bout a tousand miles ob crooked paths among 
de fruit-bushes afore we get out,’ remarked the steward. 

‘Not quite a thousand miles, surely, or we shall be getting 
up to Paraguay by that time, steward,’ said Percy. 

‘Doan’ you go an’ make me a liar for a mile—believe him 
say hundred, two hundred or tousand all de same—bery 
long way round, him going to call at San Tony, catch ‘um 
sheep-skins.’ 

‘That’s all right, then,’ returned Percy, who, as the 
steamer made her way down the river, was enraptured with 
the scenery on either bank; for the circuitous route which 
the vessel was forced to take, in order to reach the main 
channel of the Plate River, passed through a fertile belt of 
country which riveted his attention and commanded his 


admiration. Not that it presented any very striking charac- 
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teristics, other than coolness to the eye and a general picture 
of peace and plenty, the view being limited to some few 
hundred yards on either side of the river, except where 
the fruit-trees or the natural growth precluded even that 
limited view. The narrow river was in many places scarce 
wider than the beam of the steamship, with a deep green 
fringe of trees on either bank—apple, peach, and almond 
orchards, their trees hanging with fruit, which stretched 
back from and alongside the river for miles. Pretty frame- 
houses clad with vines stood alone, but surrounded by their 
fruit-farms and vineyards. Little summer-houses and boat- 
houses, over which the vines ran and the grapes clustered, 
here and there dotted the bank. All these, with the rush of 
the cool fresh water, rippling against the bows of the Chevy 
Chase as she stemmed the tide, tended to give Percy both 
pleasure and satisfaction. When the tide turned, however, 
he had something else to do than to think of scenery, 
for the flood-tide ran faster than was good for the Chevy 
Chase’s steering ; and as she was flying light, she behaved like 
a cork on the top of the water, bobbing this way and that, 
occasionally running into the soft mud of either bank, from 
which position it took some amount of running-out lines and 
heaving to get her off again. Then Mr. Power swore and 
yelled, whilst Percy with Cockney Jim and little Charlie ran 
out the lines. 

That evening the ship came to an anchor for an hour. 
The mate and Percy were sitting on either side of the sky- 
light smoking; the mosquitoes began to be troublesome. 
Smack-smack ! 

‘Arrah, will yez lave me in pace,’ grunted Mr. Power, 
smacking his cheeks viciously as his tormentors settled 
upon them. 

‘Confound them— these brutes are the biggest and 
most ferocious that I have ever met yet,’ grumbled 


Percy. 
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There was silence for a moment, then Mr. Power, not 
deigning to notice his junior officer, commenced to sing— 


‘T carry a razor in me boot, 
An’ they call me a very tough man,’ 


only to break off suddenly, jump up like a Jack-in-the-box, 
and shout out— 

‘Wirra, the divils 0’ mosquitoes have bit through me 
stockin’, boot and all.’ 

‘You’d better cut their throats with that razor you were 
singing about,’ remarked Percy consolingly. 

‘Sure, yez are a moighty smart man, I don’t think, an’ 
I want none of yer advice,’ grunted the mate, as he proceeded 
to unlace his shoe in order to rub his foot. . 

Soon afterwards Percy, who wore a pair of canvas deck- 
shoes, received a practical demonstration of the strength and 
voracity of the River Plate mosquito, for a particularly fine 
one, having alighted on his right shoe, just above the big 
toe-joint, made his presence felt at once by inserting his 
proboscis through the canvas and through the sock, biting 
him sufficiently hard to make him start, and to leave the 
impression firmly fixed on his mind, that in the matter 
of energy, perseverance, and malignity, the River Plate 
mosquito is second to none. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MATE STABBED 


OUCHING at San Antonio, in order to take in some bales 

of skins, Percy had an opportunity of seeing the whole 
work of killing, dressing, cooling, and freezing the carcases 
of sheep for the home market, and was greatly interested in 
observing how the sheep were driven to their doom in an 
apparently endless line. Almost before a particular one 
knew that anything had happened, it found itself swinging 
in the air in company with half a dozen more, with a hook 
through its hind leg, the hook being attached to a line rove 
through a block fixed in the roof. Then its throat was cut, 
and its skin was over its ears before a man might say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ Next it was passed on to a man who dis- 
embowelled it and cut off its head and feet, and then 
onwards into the cooling-room, whence, after a short stay, it 
made its last transit for the day into the freezing-room, 
to emerge later, sewn up in a cotton winding-sheet, as frozen 
mutton. This freezing-room, with its row upon row of 
freezing carcases, its huge ice stalactites and stalagmites 
pointing downwards and upwards, glittering in the rays 
of the sun, which straggled in through the open door, 
appeared both weird and beautiful when contrasted with the 
heat and dust outside. He gazed at the machinery which 
caused all these wonders, and saw the engines working, their 
ring framework and standing parts encrusted with ice, purer 


and whiter looking than the most delicate porcelain, and 
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wondered where all the smell of ammonia came from, not 
knowing that it was used in the freezing process. He felt 
bewildered. 

Arriving once more in the Boca, an Italian seaman on 
board the Chevy Chase quarrelled with one of his shipmates, 
drew his knife, and drove it into the man’s shoulder, causing 
a nasty wound. This necessitated an adjournment to the 
police-court, not that striking a man and leaving him for 
dead was anything unusual at that time among the Italians 
in the Boca; in fact, many a shipmaster and engineer lost 
their lives there, as a matter of course. Still, this man after- 
wards turned his knife towards Mr. Power in a threatening 
manner, and so it was decided to take him before the chief 
of police. Being a witness of the occurrence, Percy accom- 
panied the mate, and after an animated discussion, the man 
was mulcted to the extent of the pay due to him. 

‘Sure, that’s the way Misther Pathrick Power fixes off any 
man that cuts up rough wid him. The beggar hasn’t a rid 
cint to git a dhrink wid now,’ remarked the mate to Percy, 
as they were returning towards their vessel in the shades of 
the evening. 

‘It served him right, certainly; for I have no patience 
with men who draw knives and stick one another. It’s a 
cowardly practice at its best, and as bad as shooting an 
innocent man from behind a hedge, or blowing up sleeping 
people with dynamite ; but then he is an Italian, and such is 
the custom of their country, I believe, Mr. Power.’ 

‘Man, phwat are yez a-blatherin’ about, comparing a 
blarmed Dago wid a knife to a thrue Irish pathriot wid a 
heart loike a lion, a-thrying to free his kintry from the 
grasp 0’ the Saxon opprissor 2’ 

‘Heaven preserve me from having anything to do with 
such patriots as those,’ piously replied Percy. 

‘Sure, it’s nat chicken-hearted youngsters loike yez, but 
min loike me, that’s cut out for pathriots. I’m the boy 
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that ud make the tyrants thrimble, if I was only wanst to 
start; for I’m nat only as brave as they make thim, an’ 
have gat nerves loike a steel hawser, but I’m as cute 
as a fox, an’ the man isn’t born yit that can git over 
Misther Pathrick Power.’ 

Percy was about to answer this modest speech, when 
across the gathering gloom which was now settling down 
on the muddy apology for a street, and from the dark 
corner of a barraca which they were then passing, sprang 
a man, who was almost upon them before Percy, who was 
about a yard from the mate and nearest to the stranger, 
observed him. Even then he apprehended no danger, until 
the sheen of a long and cruel-looking knife, uplifted in the 
man’s right hand, attracted his attention. The stranger 
paused in his rush, hesitated a moment, and then made 
a fierce downward lunge at the chest of the mate. That 
moment of hesitation gave Percy his opportunity: his right 
arm shot out mechanically, and his fist taking effect on the 
intruder’s head, sent him staggering sideways to the muddy 
ground. 

‘Wirra, wirra, wirra! I’m stabbed through me brist! 
I’m adid man! Hould me up,’ howled the mate, staggering 
up against our hero, and clutching him convulsively by 
the arm. 

‘Can you hold up a moment, while I settle that fellow for 
you?’ said Percy, who was divided in his mind between 
desiring to secure the man or assisting the mate. 

‘Wud ye lave me to be stabbed to dith, an’ me kilt 
entoirely ? Wirra, wirra! me loife-blood is fillin’ me boots, 
an’ it’s little yez care, for yez want to stip into thim,’ yelled 
the mate. 

‘Compose yourself and lean on me, and I will soon get 
you on board,’ returned Percy, who saw that the man had 
scrambled up and disappeared into the darkness. 

‘My dith’ll be on yez; sure, ye see’d him comin’, an’ lit 
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me be murthered to git me berth; an’ I'll swear murther 
again yez wid me dyin’ breath. Ohone, ohone!’ 

‘Hold up until I can get you on board; it’s only a couple 
of hundred yards more. Then you can swear what you like,’ 
said Percy soothingly ; and thus, with the mate mixing up 
pious ejaculations with much profane swearing, and leaning 
more and more heavily on Percy’s shoulder, they proceeded 
slowly towards the ship. 

On arriving abreast of the gangway, Percy hailed, and 
little Charlie came to the side and answered. 

‘Bring the gangway lamp, and send a hand on shore to 
help the mate on board ; he has been wounded.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ returned Charlie, while Mr. Power yelled 
out— 

‘Hurry up, or me blood will be upon yez, for I’m 
wakenin’ fast.’ 

Charlie disappeared, and a moment afterwards the steward 
came to the vessel’s side, leaped on the gangway, and 
yelled out— 

‘Good Lawd A’mighty, what de matter wid de mate? 
Him going to die for shuah, ’cause him been stuck, but 
*pears him got plenty breff to squeak. Come along, Chawley, 
an’ tote him aboard, an’ p’r’aps we can fix him off.’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh! it’s dyin’ by inches I am, an’ yez are letting 
yer chafe officer bleed to dith, loike a pack o’ nincompoops 
that yez are. Hurry up, ye black divil, and carry me gently,’ 
yelled the mate. 

This last observation was addressed to Mr. Webster 
Washington Wellington, who stumbled just as he had taken 
hold of the mate’s legs, while Percy and Charlie supported 
his shoulders and head, and were thus endeavouring to carry 
him on board. 

‘Is you ’dressing youah remarks to dis cullerd genelman 9 
‘cause if you is, I tell you dat my name am Mister Webster 
Washington Wellington, an’ dat bettah dan Paddy de Pig; 
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yes, sah,’ replied the steward, dropping the mate’s legs like 
a hot potato; and drawing himself bolt upright, he looked 
anything but pleasant, as the light of the gangway lamp 
illuminated his countenance. 

‘It’s a gintleman yez are, Misther Wellington ; an’ sure 
ye wudn’t be hard, an’ take notice o’ the wurrud o’ a dyin’ 
man. Ohone, ohone!’ groaned Mr. Power. 

‘’Pears to dis genelman dat you kick up too much bobbery 
for de dying man,’ replied the steward, as he again grasped 
the legs, and the party proceeded across the gangway. 

‘Cholly, what’s arl the bloomin’ row abart, blow me, 
what’s up? s’elp me never—ullo!’ ejaculated Cockney Jim, 
who at that moment came along the deck and surveyed 
the party. 

‘Lend us a hand, Jim, quick. Here’s the mate been 
stabbed—and he says he is bleeding to death—by that 
Italian, Giovanni, I believe it was,’ said Percy. 

‘T allus knew that thear Eyetalian were no class. Them 
Dagos hain’t no manner o’ use aboard an Hinglish ship,’ 
returned Jim, at the same time assisting to carry the mate 
inboard, where he was laid upon the main hatch, groaning 
in a most heartrending manner. 

‘Poor Mr. Power, I am sorry,’ gasped Charlie, as he cast 
adrift the gangway light and handed it to Percy, that he 
might ascertain whether the mate’s wound was mortal 
or not. 

‘I ’ope the poor beggar hain’t ’urt, but ’e do groan mortal 
bad,’ muttered Jim. 

‘Run to the medicine-chest, and bring a couple of rolls 
of bandages and a bottle of Friar’s balsam, Charlie,’ ordered 
Percy. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ returned the boy, as he sped away as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 

‘I lift ‘um up a bit, den you can see wher’ am stuck ; got 
jolly big hole in him coat, anyhow,’ remarked the steward. 
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Such indeed was the case, the rays of the lamp lighting 
up a big slit in the mate’s double-breasted coat, just over 
the place where his heart was thumping with fear. Un- 
buttoning his coat, Percy found that the knife had penetrated 
both vest and shirt, entering the flesh over a rib, just far 
enough to leave a slight stain of blood on the skin. 

‘You may thank God for your preservation. It is but 
a scratch over your rib. It is all for the best that it took 
effect where it did, and with no more damage,’ remarked 
Percy. 

‘I’m bleedin’ to dith inside, you fool, wid yer “all for 
the bist,”’ screamed the mate. 

‘I'll be jiggered if this ere hain’t a pretty go,’ remarked 
Jim, thrusting both hands into his pockets and staring at 
the mate. ° 

‘Wher’ am de blood? tink de mate more frightened dan 
hurt; tink all de time dat him kick up too much bobbery.’ 
Thus spoke the steward. 

Meanwhile the mate carefully felt his rib, and slowly 
grasping the fact that he had made a fool of himself, rose 
to his feet, glared around in wrath, and exclaimed— 

‘Phwat are yez ahl standin’ round an’ kapin’ the air aff 
me for? Did yez niver see a man wid a slit in his coat 
afore? Shure, yez kin see that it wud ’a kilt any other man 
but wan that kin dodge loike the chafe officer of this ship, 
an’ that’s meself; an’ as for yez, misther sicond mate, it’s 
sicond mate yez’ll remain, for Misther Pathrick Power is 
chafe mate, and don’t yez forgit it.’ 

At that moment the boy Charlie came running along the 
deck with a large roll of bandages and some lint in one 
hand and a bottle of liniment in the other. 

‘Here are the bandages, sir; and I’ve brought some lint 
to put in the wound and stanch the blood, but I don’t 
know if it will be enough, sir,’ cried he, as he ran up to 
the group. 
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‘Ha, ha, ha! dat good boy, Chawley! S’pose you bring 
as much as stick in de corner ob your eye, dat too much 
for de mate,’ laughed the steward. 

‘He, he, he! darn my sister’s cat’s tail, if I ever see’d such 
a lark,’ snickered Jim. 

‘Take that now, you imp o’ the divil,’ roared the mate, 
at the same time administering poor Charlie a sound cuff 
on the cheek and ear; whereupon Charlie gasped out, 
‘What’s that for?’ as, pressing the bandage against his 
smitten cheek, he gazed in mute astonishment at the mate 
who raced away aft, and disappeared down through the 
scuttle into his room with the celerity of a rabbit into a 
hole in the warren, followed by a cry of ‘You ungrateful 
brute’ from Percy, while Mr. Webster Washington Welling- 
ton bawled out— 

‘Dat bery good name, call him Paddy de Pig.’ 

Charlie, taking the blow so philosophically, rose in Percy’s 
estimation, who, finding an odd twenty-five cent-piece in his 
pocket, gave it to him as a sort of consolation money ; and 
then, after some very frank opinions from the steward and 
Jim as to the character of their chief officer, which Percy 
should not have listened to, he retired to his berth for the 
night. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FIGHT 


IOVANNI, the Italian sailor, did not appear again on 
board the Chevy Chase, and whether it was he or not 
who had attempted to stab the mate was never known; 
nevertheless, the mate would have nothing to say on the 
subject, and in fact fell back on utter silence when Captain 
Stewart interrogated him about it. Still, from Percy's 
account of the encounter, and the steward’s account of the 
mate’s behaviour afterwards, the captain was convinced that 
it was the Italian who struck, and that the mate was 
stricken in mind worse than in body. During the next few 
days, the mate spoke but seldom to Percy. 

Then came sailing day. The main lower hold was full, 
the ‘tween-decks were nearly empty, the captain was on 
shore, and Percy was superintending the stowing of the 
few last cases and crates of comestibles for the Patagonian 
colony of Port Madryn, the mate having placed him there 
an hour or so before, while he went ashore to have a little 
light liquid refreshment. 

‘Below there, how many o’ yez are there down there 2’ 
yelled Mr. Power. 


“Hre’s Paddy again,’ said Cockney Jim; ‘there’s nine 
down ’ere, sir.’ 

‘Come up the half o’ yez, and git the lines hove in. 
Where’s that sicond mate ?’ roared Mr. Power. 


‘Here I am, but I will thank you to be a little more 
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civil when addressing me, Mr. Power,’ said our hero, showing 
himself at the hatch. 

‘An’ phwat are yez anyway but a blatherin’, useless article 
—a sodger no less, that’s phwat yez are—or ye’d had the 
cargo in an hour ago? By the Rock o’ Cashel, yez may 
think yerself lucky that I don’t jump down on yez an’ knack 
yez into the middle o’ nixt week, yez hoosier.’ 

‘Did you ever go to a hedge school and learn how to 
spell “able” when you were a boy, Mr. Power?’ inquired 
Percy. 

‘Phwat the divil do yez mane, yez impudent dog?’ voci- 
ferated the mate. 

‘I mean that you are a blatant ass, and you know it,’ 
replied Percy, justly incensed. 

‘Is it Misther Pathrick Power, yer chafe officer, that yez 
are after calling a patent ass? Sure, Ill put a hid on yez 
loike a forty-shillin’ pot, an’ yez’ll be a bigger patent ass in 
a quarter less than no time.’ So saying, the mate, infuriated 
by Percy’s remarks, and inflamed by the liquor which he 
had consumed, scrambled down the hatch-ladder and stood 
in the ’tween-decks. Percy assumed the defensive. 

‘Now, misther sicond mate, just put yer mawlers down 
while I talk to yez loike a father, for 1 don’t want to take 
an advantage of yez,’ said the mate, as he walked slowly 
towards him. 

Percy dropped his left hand, and fondled his silky, 
thriving moustache with his right, while he waited for Mr. 
Power to hold forth. 

‘Now, this is phwat I say—take that, yez hound!’ roared 
the mate, who, having put Percy off his guard, and ad- 
vanced close enough to him to suit his purpose, struck out 
with his right hand, intending to hit him between the eyes. 

It was a terrific blow, and had it taken full effect, would 
no doubt have settled the contest in the mate’s favour at 
once, but our hero’s right hand rose in time to save his eyes, 
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though not to save himself altogether, for he received a blow 
on the forehead which made him reel backwards. 

‘Crikey, that ’ere’s no class o’ fightin’, guvner, guv’ us 
a chance,’ shouted Cockney Jim, at the same time stumbling 
up against the mate and preventing him from following up 
his success. 

‘Who the divil is spakin’ to yez?’ yelled the mate, 
attempting to thrust the seaman on one side. ‘Stand out 
o’ the way !’ 

‘Thanks, Jim, but let him come on now,’ said Percy 
quietly, as still somewhat dazed, yet feeling that he must 
fight it out to the bitter end, if he was to remain in the ship, 
he fronted the mate once more. Percy knew no more about 
handling his fists than the ordinary English ex-schoolboy, 
but he had learned to hit out straight, and had some idea of 
guarding himself. Nevertheless, knowing that the mate was 
a much bigger and heavier man, and hearing him boast so 
much of his powers as a knocker-out, he felt very anxious as 
to how the contest would end, so he stood on the defensive 
and contented himself with guarding and feinting for the 
first round. The mate dealt terrific but round-armed blows 
at Percy’s face, and it gradually dawned upon the second 
mate that his opponent knew less of the matter than even he 
did. By this time, not only had that part of the crew 
engaged in working cargo ceased work, and gathered in a 
ring ’tween-decks, with all the average eagerness of marine 
humanity when a fight breaks the general monotony, but 
the news had also reached Mr. Webster Washington 
Wellington, who came hurrying down the ladder to see 
fair play. 

‘What all dis bobbery about? By Gawge, I tink ’um 
mate try to put a head on de second mate,’ said he, breaking 
into the ring just as the mate closed in and tried to throw 
Percy, in which design he was foiled, for he was himself 
tripped and fell, his adversary falling on him. 
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‘This ’ere’s going to be no class o’ a fight, wi’ clinchin’— 
stand hoff and ’it out, that’s how to do the trick. Mister 
steward, you give the mate a knee, an’ I’ll back up the 
second, an’ we'll have it all ’unkey dory,’ said Jim, as the 
rival combatants were parted. 

‘No, sah, not by a long chalk. I make ’um knee for Mister 
Percival, an’ you look ’um after de mate. Ha, dat good,’ 
ejaculated the negro, as Percy, thoroughly roused by a 
roundhand blow from the mate which grazed the tip of his 
nose and brought the water to his eyes, struck out from the 
shoulder and landed with his left on the mate’s nose, while his 
right rattled in on his ribs. Mr. Power went staggering back- 
wards and swore most vilely, whereby he lost a good deal of 
breath. Then he came at Percy once more. The battle 
waged with varying fortune, till at last it settled down into 
a regular hammer-and-tongs contest, in which each combatant, 
oblivious of damage to his own person, tried all he knew how 
to inflict as much as he could on the person of his opponent. 
Percy, being now worked up into a sort of dogged do-or-die 
state of mind, struck out with his left at the red and swollen 
nose of the mate, whenever he caught a sight of it looming 
like a red side-light in a fog through the cloud of dust which 
the constant stamping brought up from the ’tween-deck, 
while as regularly his right hand played about Mr. Power's 
ribs, following the steward’s injunctions of— 

‘Hit him on de snout wid de left, dat make him squeal ; 
hit him on de ribs wid de right, dat make him grunt.’ 

After a good dog-watch had passed away, as it seemed 
to Percy, during which he had mechanically struck out with 
right and left, he began to weaken ; his arms, too, felt heavy 
as lead, while his head began to swim; yet the mate’s 
enormous red proboscis still fronted him as a target, and he 
felt he must do his duty and hit it with a will. 

“It ’im ’ard, mister mate, or ’e’ll knock yer out yit,’ 
yelled Jim encouragingly to his man, 
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‘Now den, dis time you do him—I see him shaky about 
him knees. Hit him ober on de snout wid de right, an’ den 
swing in de left like ’um greased lightning,’ yelled the 
steward in Percy’s ear. 

Percy gathered himself together for a final effort, and 
followed Mr. Wellington’s injunctions to the letter by strik- 
ing a downward blow at the mate’s nose with his right, 
which bore his guard down and allowed Percy’s left to take 
effect on the very bridge of his nose. The mate went down 
like a log and lay quiet. A yell of delight filled the ’tween- 
decks ; and as Percy stumbled backward into Mr. Webster 
Washington Wellington’s supporting grasp; that gentleman 
cried out excitedly — 

‘Dat finish "um Pig, take tree-quarters ob an hour to 
knock ’um out to de last squeak.’ 

‘Thear now, I tol’ yer so, why didn’t ’e ‘it ’im ’arder ? 
blow ’im, ’e’s done. Thear, ’tain’t my fault, and I hain’t 
partikler sorry, hany ’ow. I did my duty by yer, an’ ye 
hev tuk a good ’ammerin’,’ ejaculated Jim, as he lifted the 
mate up, and with the assistance of another seaman, half 
dragged, half carried him away from a hard-fought field, in 
which the fortune of war had gone against him. 

Percy, faint, weary, and exhausted, having expended his 
last ounce of strength and energy in that culminating left- 
hander, still felt a thrill of exultation as he realised that his 
adversary was beaten, Still, while, being left in possession 
of the field, he claimed the victory, he yet felt that a couple 
more such victories would be more damaging to his person 
than a defeat, and wound up by deciding that no doubt 
‘it was all for the best’; after which he washed his face and 
proceeded to superintend the work, but the mate was seen 
no more on deck for the day. 


CHAPTER XI 
COASTING DOWN TO PORT MADRYN 


HE Chevy Chase steamed out of the Boca, and set on 
for Port Madryn with a chief officer whose nose was so 
swollen that it appeared to have spread all over his face, to 
the temporary effacement of his visual organs. Consequently, 
when ordered to come on deck by the captain, he was forced 
to feel his way up the companion-ladder, and fain to accept 
the steward’s arm, who led him up to the skipper. 

‘Whatever is the matter with your face, Mr. Power?’ 
inquired Captain Stewart in surprise. 

Mr. Power remained silent, but Mr. W. W. Wellington 
explained the matter tersely, thus— 

‘Mister mate hit him mister second mate, den ’um mister 
second mate put a head on mister mate, an’ make him look 
like one fighting pig, sah; dat all about it for shuah, 
capt’n.’ 

‘Silence, steward! Tell the second mate that I want to 
speak to him.’ 

‘Bery good, sah,’ replied the steward ; and going forward 
delivered the message to Percy, who had been carrying on 
the mate’s duty. 

Percy, whose face was in a terribly bruised condition, went 
aft, and there, though he received a severe wigging from his 
commander, found himself pleased, in that the mate received 
a larger share of the aforesaid wigging, and also was unable 


to see the damages he had inflicted on our hero, 
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During the ensuing passage down the coast, Percy was 
left to the companionship of his own thoughts, for Captain 
Stewart appeared to be displeased with his two mates, and 
spoke only when giving orders; while Mr. Power, when 
sufficiently recovered to resume his duties, merely grunted 
out, when unavoidable, the course and orders, and at all 
other times remained mute. Nevertheless, Percy found his 
consolation in gazing at the coast-line, with its bold bluffs, 
against which the surf beat with a hollow roar, and then 
falling backwards glittered in the rays of the sun, at the 
same time throwing off a veil of spray which, mounting 
upwards on the breeze, appeared to him as elouds of pearl- 
spangled gossamer. Such scenery as this Percy found sooth- 
ing to his nerves and pleasing to his vision. By the time 
the Chevy Chase headed in between the two bold headlands 
which form the entrance to Chubut Bay, at the head of 
which Port Madryn is located, he felt at peace with all 
mankind, and would have shaken hands with Mr. Power, 
but that individual would have none of it, desiring him 
instead to go to a very warm latitude, and vowing at the 
same time to take a ‘tirrible rivinge in the future.’ 

After entering the bay, and heading the ship for her 
thirty-miles’ run to Port Madryn, Captain Stewart left Percy 
on the bridge until she arrived in sight of the port, where 
he was astonished to see enormous tiers of wheat in bags, 
stacked out in the open above high-water mark, waiting for 
the steamship to carry it away. This duty the Chevy Chase 
had been engaged in for some years, but it seemed to him 
one she probably never would firtish, for though she made 
monthly trips between Buenos Ayres and Chubut, the 
captain had told him the grain came down faster than 
she could remove it. 

Beyond the wheat warehoused beneath the blue sky there 
was nothing remarkable about Port Madryn, save a little 
jetty, dry at low water, by the side of which the Chevy Chase 
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might lie for a quarter of an hour at high water, after which 
she was forced to immediately steam out to her anchorage, 
on pain of being left high and dry on the beach, there to 
await her impending dissolution when the surf commenced 
to roll in once more. This jetty, a custom-house, and two 
or three huts, together with a line of rails stretching away 
over the wild, brown, and desolate-looking Patagonian wastes, 
was not much to look at, but to Percy it seemed to repre- 
sent the triumph of unskilled Welsh miners over a barren 
and inhospitable waste. 


CHAPTER XII 
PORT MADRYN—FLAMINGOES 


| Bee thoroughly enjoyed his stay in port, for not only 

was the climate bracing, the air pure, and the weather 
comfortably cool, but in the intervals of waiting for cargo, 
Captain Stewart took him on several shooting expeditions, 
during which they played havoc among the guinea-hens and 
‘jack-rabbits,’ or hares as the colonists name them, these 
animals often running up to twenty-four or twenty-five 
pounds in weight. 

The steamer being ballasted, Percy heard from the skipper 
that she would proceed to the Falkland Islands with her 
wheat ballast and part cargo yet remaining on board for the 
Islanders. Accordingly, the ship took in coal, wherever she 
could stow it, and then waited for a small consignment of 
sheep to come down from Chubut in order to be taken to 
Port Stanley and changed for others, which were to be 
brought back to Port Madryn, so as to infuse new blood into 
the flocks in both places. The railway ran over a govern- 
ment land-concession of sixty miles in length by six in 
breadth, which looked so valuable on paper to the railway 
shareholders at home, but which was about as barren, arid, 
and valueless as anything short of a piece cut out of the 
sandiest waste in the Sahara. 

During this interval of waiting for the sheep, our hero 
had but very light duties to carry out. On the morning 


of a holiday, as he was standing looking over the ship’s rail, 
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he caught sight of the boy Charlie, who was gazing longingly 
at the land, over which the sun threw a mantle of warmth 
and light. Observing Percy gazing at him with interest, the 
lad exclaimed, ‘Oh, I should like a run on shore to-day, sir.’ 

‘What! have you not been on shore since we have been 
in port ?’ queried Percy. 

‘Yes, sir, I went on shore for about an hour, and I 
wandered around while Mr. Wellington was in the Italian 
tienda (stores) bargaining for beans and vegetables, but I 
only got as far as the churchyard, where I saw some tomb- 
stones made of mud, or at least that is what I was told they 
were.’ 

‘Not mud, Charlie, “tufa,” that stuff the jetty is built on, 
through which they had to cut holes, as no pile-driver 
could drive the piles through it, I am told.’ 

‘Well, I should think it would make lasting tombstones, 
sir.’ 

‘Boy, why the divil hav’n’t yez put a clane towel in my 
room !—Hurry up an’ git wan, as fast as if the divil was afther 
yez, or I’ll whale the skin aff yez,’ yelled the mate, at that 
moment putting his head out of the cabin companion and 
scowling fearfully as he caught Percy’s eye. 

‘Run on, Charlie, and do your duty, and then no one will 
lay a finger on you,’ remarked Percy loudly. Charlie smiled 
brightly, cast a look of gratitude out of those unfathomable, 
wonderful-looking eyes at Percy, and went on his way, 
while Mr. Pathrick Power vanished as abruptly as he had 
appeared. 

‘What peculiar eyes that boy has, they seem to send a 
thrill right through me; and how he is filling out; he will 
be quite a well-made, set-up young fellow by and by; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he is a bit delicate, for the skin on his 
arms and neck is transparently white, and his hands are 
far too small for those of a sailor-boy,’ cogitated Percy, as 
the lad disappeared into the galley. 
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Captain Stewart arrived off from shore in the ship’s boat 
a while afterwards, and Percy received him at the gang- 
way. 

‘Those sheep will be down from Chubut to-morrow, I 
believe. I am rather sorry, for I have been waiting anxiously 
for the wild geese to make their southern flight. I have a 
thousand cartridges laid in below in readiness for that event, 
but I am afraid that I shall not have a chance to use them 
this time,’ remarked the captain to Percy. 

‘A thousand cartridges! You intended to have some 
geese! But where do the birds come from, and how many 
of them are there, sir?’ exclaimed our hero in surprise. 

‘Enough to keep going over the bay for*two days and 
two nights in succession, sometimes in thick bodies and close 
order, and at other times with their lines wide apart and 
straggling.’ 

‘IT should like to see them ; but where do they come from, 
and where are they bound, capt’n ?’ 

‘You probably would not care much about hearing them, 
for they keep one awake all night; and as for where they 
come from, I believe they breed on the Rio Negro and its 
tributaries, and come down to Chubut to tax the Welshmen’s 
wheat-harvest ; but where they go after that is not so easy 
to say, as on leaving Chubut they rise in the air to a vast 
altitude and fly away, steering almost a due SSW. course, 
and it is difficult to know where they can find any feeding- 
grounds in that direction.’ 

‘So I should think, sir; but perhaps you may have a 
chance to kill a few of them before we get away now, sir.’ 

‘I do not think so; but what use are you going to make 
of your holiday, Mr. Percival %” 

‘J really do not know, sir.” 

‘Well, in that case you had better take my gun and go 
ashore for the day and shoot something for the cabin table ; 
you can get one of the men to go with you, if you like.’ 
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‘I shall be very pleased,’ returned Percy, and the captain 
remarked casually that perhaps the vessel would have to go 
even further south than the Falklands, if a certain sealing- 
schooner belonging to the owners of the Chevy Chase had not 
put in her appearance by the time they arrived there. Percy 
took the gun and cartridges, and after breakfast went for- 
ward to the galley, having decided to take the lad Charlie 
with him on his shooting excursion. He found the negro 
in no very pleasant humour, for he was banging things 
about in a lively manner and poking up the fire in a most 
determined way, while he was saying something forcible to 
the world at large. 

‘Now, Mr. Webster Washington Wellington, I am going 
on shore, and perhaps I may bring off something in the game 
line, and I was about to ask a favour of you, but you look 
quite put out.’ 

‘Look heah, mister second mate, when dis chile, Webster 
Washington Wellington, am spoke to like a genelman, dat is 
a genelman—you understand me now ?—den I do anyting I 
can for dat genelman ; but when a man dat ain’t no genelman 
com’ to my galley, grunt like a pig, an’ say dat de boy no do 
dis right, no do t’ other right, and dat de bacon no was done 
right for de brekfus’, den dat ‘nuff to put a man out; and if 
dat Paddy de Pig no take care, an’ com’ in de galley, I put 
a hot coal near him breff, and him want putting out den, 
for him breff all whisky, and blow up in what call dem 
spumbanious combumtions, for shuah.’ 

‘Spontaneous combustion, you mean, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Yaas, dat what I say—spumbanious combumtions. I 
know de meaning ob all dem mighty fine words, an’ doan’ 
you forget it, mister second mate.’ 

‘I know very well that you are a smart man, Mr. Webster 
Washington Wellington, and that is the reason I said to 
myself, “I am sure Mr. Wellington will be only too glad to 
let Charlie off for the day, and let him go with me, shooting.”’ 
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‘Hey! what dat you tink—let ’um Chawley off for de day, 
and ashoah ?—dunno how can do: gat spuds to peel for dinnah, 
gat ’um knives to clean, ’um cabin to do, and lots ob tings ; 
but Mister W. W. Wellington can do all dat on him head, 
and Chawley, good boy, him doan’ like dirt, him too per- 
tickler altogedder ’bout him hands and him face. Dere, he 
make a man by and by, spose he stap long “nuff with dis 
genelman. Yes, sah, s’pose Chawley can go, and hope bring 
back plenty game for dinnah.’ 

Accordingly Percy, accompanied by Charlie, went ashore, 
and struck out into the pampas; and having shot a guinea- 
fowl running (as they never fly until forced), they tramped 
on for some time without meeting any more game. 

The sun was broiling down on the arid pampas and the 
dry sandy wastes, withered yellow grass and stunted bush, 
through which Percy and his companion made their way ; 
and the constant look-out for game made them welcome the 
approach of luncheon-time. 

‘I think it is about time we made a cut across the plain 
down to the beach, and have our lunch under the shade of 
the cliffs. What do you say, Charlie?’ remarked Percy. 

‘I shall be glad to get out of this sun. Isn’t it hot, sir?’ 

‘It is. Hulloa! what is that?’ A small animal jumped 
up and scuttled off over the plain. 

‘Bang!’ went the right-hand barrel of Percy’s gun, and the 
brute tumbled over and over, and then got up and ran away 
as merrily as ever. 

‘He is off; he does not seem to mind being shot at,’ 
exclaimed Charlie. 

‘Bang!’ went Percy’s left-hand barrel, over and over rolled 
the animal once again, and then scrambled to its feet unhurt 
and ran on as gamely as before. 

‘Confound its impudence,’ ejaculated Percy, as, carrying 
his gun in his hand, he started in pursuit, thinking that it 
must be badly wounded and would soon drop. He found 
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that he could keep it in sight and even gain slightly upon it ; 
but a stern chase is a long chase, and so he found, for the 
little animal scuttled on ahead, while he began to perspire 
freely, and wonder if the game was worthy of the exertion 
he was putting forth. Suddenly the creature stopped and 
vanished at the root of a bush, where grew a little grass, and 
where the soil was presumably looser than elsewhere near. 
Percy, fairly astounded, yelled to Charlie to follow, ran up 
to the spot, and discovered the armadillo—for armadillo it 
was—excavating a hole for itself in the soil in which its hind- 
legs were just disappearing. To haul him out required a 
good pull, and by the time that feat was accomplished, 
Charlie, panting from his exertions, arrived on the scene. 

‘Hulloa, youngster, a bright boy you are, not to outrun 
me.’ 

‘I have to carry the lunch. But whatever sort of an 
animal is that, sir?’ returned Charlie. 

‘It is an armadillo, Charlie. Look, it is so covered with 
armour, that although I hit it each time with the full charge 
and knocked it over, the shot did not penetrate its mail,’ 
remarked Percy, holding the brute up for inspection. 

‘What a curious, old-world looking animal; it must have 
been left behind at the Flood, sir, I should think.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, Charlie, although it certainly 
does look rather antediluvian; but it might well have 
served as a model for the medieval horse armour, for this 
fellow looks like some knight’s charger fully caparisoned. 
Look at its fluted shell, from which my shots glanced off, how 
it covers its back and comes down each side, and even down 
over its tail, in scales. Look at its headpiece—why, there is 
not a vulnerable spot anywhere.’ 

‘But what are you going to do with it, sir? Mind he 
does not bite your hand.’ 

‘Oh, he cannot turn because of his breastplate. I am 
going to kill it, and take its shell for a trophy ; but I don’t 
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see very well how I am to do it, unless I cut its throat with 
my penknife.’ 

‘Oh, don’t do that; poor wretch, its shell will be of little 
use to you, and, I am sure, it will be of more use to him, sir,’ 
pleaded Charlie. 

‘That is quite a new view of the subject, and requires con- 
sideration, Charlie,’ replied Percy, rather astonished at the 
boy’s logic. ‘But it is good to eat—anyhow, the Welsh 
colonists eat armadillos—so I must execute this one,’ said 
Percy after a pause, at the same time turning the animal on 
its back and pressing the point of his penknife to the skin of 
its throat. The-creature crossed its fore-paws over its throat 
as a protection. ‘ 

‘Well, I’m blessed,’ muttered Percy. 

‘Don’t kill it, please, don’t; look how the poor thing 
crosses its paws in an appeal for mercy,’ pleaded Charlie, 
grasping Percy’s ‘arm nervously, and looking up at him out 
of those wonderful eyes, in which a suspicious moisture 
seemed nearly welling over. 

‘Well, I’m blowed ; what is the matter with you, youngster? 
Don’t take on like that! Now I come to think of it, I 
believe the little beggar isn’t good to eat—of course some 
people eat anything,’ remarked Percy, turning his gaze 
hastily away from Charlie’s speaking eyes, to avoid the 
magnetic thrill with which they so often affected him. 

‘Oh, I am sure it is not: it burrows in the ground, and 
eats all sorts of horrible things, sir.’ 

‘There, it is gone now,’ said Percy, as he placed the 
animal on the ground and saw it scuttle away. 

‘Oh, you are good!’ ejaculated Charlie. 

‘Come along, and let us get down to the beach and 
have some luncheon,’ said Percy gruffly, changing the 
subject. 

Arriving on the beach, they disturbed a group of king- 
penguins, who first stood at attention with their arms, or 
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flappers, down to their sides, and their white breasts turned 
to the drill instructor, like soldiers on parade, and then 
floundered ignominiously into the sea. Seeking the shadow 
of the cliffs, Percy and the lad sat down behind a reedy 
sand-bank, and there discussed their luncheon. 

‘Charlie,’ said Percy, as he lit his pipe after luncheon, 
‘you are a most remarkable boy, and I don’t see how you 
can expect to become a sailor: you neither smoke, chew, 
drink, nor swear, so far as I know.’ 

‘Is it absolutely necessary that I should do all those in 
order to become a sailor? because if it is, I have no doubt 
that I might master even those refined accomplishments if I 
tried, sir.’ 

‘Such is the delusion cherished by landsmen; but do not 
be sarcastic, Charlie, for, seriously, you seem to me to be far 
too well educated and refined to suit the position you have 
the honour to occupy.’ 

‘It is a great honour to be Jimmy Dux of the Chevy Chase, 
wait on the officers, clean the knives, and peel the spuds, 
as Mr. W. W. Wellington calls them. I don’t think é 
returned the boy, picking up a pebble and throwing it at an 
inquiring penguin, that, a few yards out in the bay, popped 
its head above water and croaked. 

‘Why, you shied over-handed like a girl, and you couldn’t 
hit a haystack, Charlie,’ cried Percy, in surprise, as he per- 
ceived the stone splash in the water some ten yards distant 
from the bird. 

‘Oh, bother! I do wish you would find something else to 
talk about other than picking me to pieces. You should not 
expect much from Jimmy Dux, anyway, sir,’ replied Charlie, 
turning his back towards Percy. 

‘Now, Charlie, keep your hair on. By the by, those 
little curls of yours will play havoc with the Welsh girls, if 
you go courting amongst them.’ 

‘There you are again. LBother my curls, how can I help 
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them ?’ replied the badgered boy, running his hand through 
his hair, which curled in little golden rings on the top of 
his head, except where it was tousled up into elf-knots. 

‘Never mind, Charlie, they are really very pretty; and 
certainly I shall not take you with me when I go courting, 
or I shall stand no chance.’ 

‘T hate girls and courting !—it’s all foolishness,’ said Charlie 
inconsequently. 

‘By Jove, look—lie down, Charlie!’ yelled Percy, as his 
quick eye caught sight of a flock of birds flying over the 
bay and settling down towards the land as they came 
onwards. 

‘What are those ?’ inquired the boy, as he obeyed orders. 

‘Geese, Charlie, I believe ; and if so, they are the vanguard 
of the army of which Capt’n Stewart was telling me this 
morning.’ 

‘My goodness! I should think there were thirty or forty 
in that flock alone,’ whispered Charlie. 

‘Shut up, youngster,’ muttered Percy; and then, gazing 
intently at the approaching birds, which he was now certain 
were geese, he saw them wheel around in a circle and 
ultimately settle on the beach some quarter of a mile to 
the right of his position, 

‘Come along, Charlie, I must try to get a shot at those 
fellows,’ whispered Perey, as picking up his gun he com- 
menced to creep along the beach, taking every advantage of 
the grass and sandy hillocks, in order to escape the sharp 
gaze of the geese. Thus, creeping and crawling in Indian 
file. they ultimately arrived opposite to the position of 
the birds, and about two hundred yards distant. Here 
they lay behind a slight rising in the sand, and waited 
in silence. It was a long wait, for the tide was only just 
making, and as it rose, so did the geese lift up their feet 
and move slightly landwards, until they were just clear of 
the ripples, where they waited until their feet were once 
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more wetted before moving again. Percy felt it to be 
tantalising, for there were thirty-eight geese standing as 
close together as possible, their necks and heads held up, 
looking like stakes sticking up some twelve inches above 
the line of a hedge. Slowly but surely they came in, until 
within fifty yards of Percy’s position, when he aimed his 
right-hand barrel at the necks of two of them, fired, and 
followed with the left-hand barrel as they rose. 

‘Hurrah, they are tumbling down like snowflakes !’ shouted 
Charlie, running to the water’s edge, followed by Percy, who 
jammed a couple more cartridges into his gun, in the vain 
hope of getting another shot. 

‘There are five down: we have got four of them, and 
there is one fluttering out in the bay,’ said Percy excitedly, 
as he laid the dead birds on the beach above high-water mark. 

‘Yes, I see it is dying, but the tide will bring it in again 
soon, sir.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, Charlie, my boy. I think the 
tide has turned ; anyhow, strip off and go in and bring it out.’ 

‘Retrievers never strip, so I’ll just go in as I am, if you 
don’t mind, sir,’ said the boy, suiting the action to the word 
by taking off his shoes and walking into the water up to his 
waist, after which he swam off to the wounded goose, which 
by this time was almost dead, secured it, and swam back 
with it, holding it in his mouth by the wing feathers. 

‘He is a most peculiar boy that, but he is jolly handy to 
have with one when shooting geese,’ thought Percy. 

After admiring their prizes, fellows with sandy necks and 
heads and black bills, running from nine to twelve pounds 
in weight each, and then scanning the horizon in search of 
more, Percy remarked— 

‘The remainder of that lot appear to have gone on to 
Chubut, and I don’t see any more coming, so we ’ll get round 
that point and on towards the ship. Here, give me three 
of those geese, and you bring along the other two.’ So 
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saying, Percy slung three of the geese over his shoulder, 
and, gun in hand, started off. 

face at the point, he turned the corner cautiously, 
hoping to perceive duck, when he unexpectedly came upon 
a flock of flamingoes, which had already taken wing and 
were flying across the beach some sixty yards away, the sun 
shining on their glistening white feathers, their brilliant 
crimson necks and breasts, their long beaks and legs, 
altogether making a gorgeous and unique sight to Percy. 
He lost no time, however, in admiration, but banged away 
right and left, and felt an exultant thrill as one noble bird 
came tumbling down and thumped heavily on the beach. 
This last bird was the crowning prize of the day. Charlie 
went into raptures over its beautiful hues, and begged the 
skin of the breast with its feathers for himself. _ 

‘But what about my share of the bird, Charlie ?’ said Percy. 

‘Oh, you will have the eating, and I shall have the picking 
to do, so I am sure you won’t grudge me the feathers.’ 

‘You can have the feathers if you like, Charlie.’ 

‘Thank you, sir’; and so, contented with this arrangement, 
they proceeded onwards, and on arriving on board the vessel, 
with their total bag of seven head, they were received by Mr. 
W. W. Wellington in great good-humour. 

‘Golly, you’m de peoples to go shooting—bring back 
suffin’ to eat. Dat sight bettah dan dat Paddy de Pig, dat 
go ashoah and make ’um beast of ’umself; now turn in him 
bunk, and dere him stop a-grunting, for ahah. ; 

‘I am glad you are pleased, Mr. Wellington. I found 
Charlie very useful ; aa ae: he swam out in the bay and 
brought in a wounded goose.’ 

‘Yes, and the second mate is going to give me ihe 
flamingo’s feathers. Won't they look beaut in a hat?’ 
said Chak 

‘Why, Charlie, surely you don’t mean to put them in your 
hat 9” 
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‘Of course not, sir. I want them to add to my collection of 
rarities ; only I know that girls think a lot of those things.’ 

‘Aha, then you have got a sweetheart somewhere, Master 
Charlie,’ laughed Percy. 

‘Dat boy, him gat all sorts o’ rubbish in him box: gat 
peach-stones, pumpkin-seeds, shells, flying-fish wings, and de 
good Lawd only knows what him gat ; all de time him say to 
me—I take dat peach-stone, dat mind me ob Rosario; I keep 
dem grape-seeds, cause dat mind me ob San "Tony; and 
now he take from heah, where dere ain’t noting grow to 
take, birds’ fedders, be golly.’ 

‘He is an odd boy, but he is very tender-hearted, steward ; 
I'll say that much for him,’ said Percy, as Charlie walked off 
with his prize. 

‘He is dat ; no can wring ’um chicken neck nor noting, sah. 
Sometimes I tink nebber make a man ob him, but dere, him 
gat plenty pluck when him like. When you fight wid Paddy, 
den him get dat excited, dat I tought he would hab hit him 
wid de soup-ladle, dat ’um had in ’um hand; and when de 
mate had ’nuff, den him Charlie jump wid joy, for shuah.’ 

‘Yes, I think Charlie rather likes me, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Dat, for shuah; him tink nobody like mister second 
mate. Hate de mate like pizen. I can’t make out why 
him no let him drown when ’um oberboard in de Boca.’ 

‘Because he forgives his enemies, I suppose, Mr. 
Wellington.’ 

‘Dat a sight more dan de mate do anyhow, for he don’t 
forgib you dem pooty pair of black eyes dat you gib him, 
mister second mate.’ 

‘Never mind the mate; but don’t forget to give us apple- 
sauce with the goose for dinner to-morrow, steward.’ 

‘Dere,’ said the steward, as Percy walked away, ‘dere 
ain’t no comprehensioning de unreasonobleness ob some 
people. Want ’um apple-sarse, eh? Must tink ’um libing 
in apple-orchard, for shuah, ’sted ob aboard a ship.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
FOUL PLAY—THE MATE’S ATTEMPT FOILED 


OFT and balmy blew the breeze, as, with a quarterly 
wind, the Chevy Chase left Port Madryn and headed for 
Port Stanley, steaming through a rippling, laughing sea, on 
which the autumn sun smiled, and brought out that deep 
sea-green colour which is only perceived near a clean coast, 
and which darkens into the eternal blue a few miles out 
from land. The tight little steamship stood on under a full 
pressure of steam and sail, the breeze being just sufficient 
to fill out the latter and steady her, as she moved onward 
with that persistency which is one of the distinguishing 
characters of the steamer, and which, though it gives to the 
vessel none of the graceful movements of the sailing-ship, 
yet is intensely practical. At that moment it was causing 
the Chevy Chase to steam some ten knots an hour through 
the water, whereas a yacht with the same breeze would 
probably have made four. As Percy paced the bridge, keep- 
ing his afternoon watch, he could not help contrasting the 
rigging and tout ensemble of the steamship with the appearance 
of the vessel in which he had last sailed those latitudes. The 
Chevy Chase had short pole-masts, made out of a single spar, 
broomstick-looking apologies for yards on the foremast, 
small, ill-cut, pocket-handkerchief-like topsails, and huge, 
ugly square-sail. Then the vibration of the ship, as she 
was hurled forward on her course, and, above all, the dense 
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borne by the breeze forward, sometimes, as the wind veered 
aft or the steamer yawed, smothering the forward sails in an 
inky pall of smoke, plainly betokened her species. 

On his previous voyage he had been in a large, four- 
masted, square-rigged sailing-ship, with towering masts 
upholding huge yards, to which hung a cloud of white 
canvas sails, tapering off pyramidally from the courses to 
the skysails, and which, though they appeared to be beautiful 
as the breeze filled them out and they tugged the ship 
onward, yet needed the eye of the officer of the watch to 
be directed with as much vigilance aloft as alow. 

Mentally contrasting these two pictures, Percy came to 
the conclusion that though no sailor could be manufactured 
without at least serving his time in a sailing-ship, yet he 
was very comfortable where he was, and no doubt every- 
thing was for the best. 

He had just come to this sapient and comforting end of 
his musing, and was in the act of scanning the horizon 
intently in search of possible sailing-ships, when the captain’s 
voice broke the silence with the remark— 

‘ Anything in sight, Mr. Percival ?’ 

‘I fancied I saw something like a sail, but I believe I 
must have been mistaken,’ replied Percy, turning to his com- 
mander, who had arrived on the bridge unperceived by him. 

‘JT don’t expect you will sight many vessels about here, 
for we are pretty well out of the track of sailing-ships bound 
around and from Cape Horn, as they keep well out to the east- 
ward ; still, you may sight an occasional steamship hugging 
the land after coming through the Magellan Straits.’ 

‘That is a great pleasure in itself, to have plenty of 
sea-room, for I am sure I do not wish to be surrounded 
by vessels of all sorts, as sometimes happens in Channel, 
thus setting a Chinese puzzle before the officer of the watch, 
how to avoid them.’ 

‘No danger of that here, though I expect to meet the 
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missionary schooner from the Falklands some time before we 
arrive at Port Stanley. She should be bound north, to 
Montevideo, this week. If we meet her, it may save us 
calling in at Port Stanley.’ 

‘Indeed, how will that be, as we have cargo and the sheep 
for there, sir ?’ 

‘Well, if the sealing-schooner had not arrived when she 
left, no doubt she will be able to inform me whether there 
is any signal hoisted off the entrance to the port. I believe 
there should be a signal of some sort by day and night, a 
signal which, if shown, signifies that she has not arrived, and 
in which case I should not go into harbour, but steer on to 
the southward in search of her, as it is getting late in the 
autumn, and bad weather may quickly set in.’ 

‘But if you know the signal, or if it is in the Code, what 
does it matter about meeting the missionary schooner, sir ?’ 

‘That is where the fun comes in. I do not know the 
signal, and of course it is not in the Code, as it must be a 
stationary signal—square flags by day and fires by night, I 
suppose —so you see we must do our best to sight her.’ 

‘I see now, sir; and if the wind keeps fair, we ought to 
sight her, as she must tack against it, and that will delay 
her and prevent her getting to the northward before we cut 
into her course, sir.’ 

‘We shall not sight her to-day, anyway, and if you have 
anything to superintend on deck, you can go down, for 
I will keep the bridge until Mr. Power relieves you, Mr. 
Percival.’ 

‘Very good, sir: I have to get up a couple of barrels of 
beef and pork for the steward. I will just go and see to it,’ 
returned Percy. 

Proceeding forward to the fore-hatch, where the beef and 
pork casks were stowed, Percy, being unwilling to call his 
men away from scrubbing paint-work, pressed Mr. W. W. 
Wellington and the lad Charlie into service. 
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‘Now, Mr. Wellington, you come down below with me, 
and we will break out the casks and get them both slung; 
then if you will drive the winch, while the lad holds on to 
the end of the purchase-fall, we can heave them up nicely,’ 
said he, after the hatches had been taken off. 

‘Dat ’um de ticket for grandmudder’s soup, for dis 
genelman can drive ’um winch bettah dan plenty ob de 
white trash dat call ’umselves sailors dese times. But dere, 
I doan’ need to praise myself nohow, ’cause plenty ob people 
dey know dat Mr. Webster Washington Wellington bery 
fine man, for shuah, sah.’ 

‘There is no doubt about that, I think, Mr. Wellington,’ 
remarked Percy, as he descended the ladder into the hold, 
where he and the stalwart coloured gentleman soon broke 
out and slung the two casks. 

‘Dere, dat good; lilly bit salt hoss and pantiles one day, 
and de pork and pease-broth de udder day, make mighty 
fine change after de fresh grub. What you say, sah ?’ said 
the steward, as he gazed at the casks as they lay. 

‘So they will, steward. Now, if you go up on deck and 
heave them up, I’ll see them started, and then come up and 
lend you a hand with them.’ 

‘Chawley boy, you take tree turns ob de rope round de 
end ob de winch-barrel, and haul tight!—do you heah me 
now ?’ bawled the steward. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ replied Charlie, showing his pleasant face 
for a moment over the hatch-combing, and then disappearing 
like a ‘jack-in-the-box.’ 

‘Dere now, sah, if you trust dis genelman, him show you 
dat he hab cabability to land dem casks on de deck wid no 
help from no udder body whatsoebber, yes sah.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Wellington, I have every trust in you; go 
ahead and heave this one up, and send down the line for the 
other.’ 

‘Yes, sah, I do dat mighty quick. I just skinemalink up 
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dat ladder, an’ hab ’um cask on deck in quarter less no time, 
for shuah.’ So saying, the steward mounted the ladder, 
turned on the steam, hove away, and soon, by aid of a line, 
bore the cask over from the hatch, and then lowered it 
on deck. 

Dere, what you tink ob dat, sah?’ queried the negro 
down the hatch. 

‘Very good, steward; but tell Charlie to mind what he 
has got hold of, for this cask of beef is heavier than the 
pork cask that has just gone up; and I can tell you that 
I was a bit nervous as I saw that swinging above my head, 
for I have no room to move if it should happen to come 
down by the run.’ Rn 

‘Nebber you hab de least fear, sah, dat boy him bery 
good boy; an’ den Mr. Webster Washington Wellington 
keep sharp eye on him, so dat noting whatsomebber possible 
can happen, for shuah.’ 

‘Heave away handsomely, then,’ returned Percy, as he 
hooked on the cask of beef and watched it slowly ascend. 

It was not without reason that Percy complained of want 
of room, for the space from which the two casks had been 
taken was the only place he had to stand in, that spot 
being directly under the centre of the hatch. 

The cask rose in the air until nearly level with the hatch- 
combings. Just then a figure passed along the port side of 
the hatch, and Perey caught side of the red nose of the 
mate, who, crying out, ‘Here, boy, give me that line— 
heave away, steward!’ all in a breath, disappeared from 
Percy’s sight. 

Suddenly a piercing yell of ‘Look out below, sir,’ in 
Charlie’s clear voice, struck on Percy’s ear, while his blood 
curdled, as he caught his breath and threw himself down in 
the hole, while he perceived the ponderous cask coming 
down upon him. The cask fell with a tremendous crash; 
@ groaning cry of pain came floating up the hatchway, 
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followed by silence. Then Charlie, crying out, ‘It was not 
my fault, the mate did it on purpose—that he did, the 
murderer,’ rushed to the hatch and attempted to descend 
the ladder. 

‘The curse o’ Cromwell on yez, yez lying young hound. 
I'll choke the lies out 0’ yez,’ yelled the mate, as with 
white face and trembling limbs he caught hold of the boy 
by his dungaree jumper. 

‘Let me go, or I'll scratch your eyes out,’ screamed 
Charlie, as he struck backhandedly at the mate, and took 
him across the bridge of his nose with the back of one hand, 
while grabbing his whisker with the other. 

Mr. Power roared out an oath as he raised his fist in the 
air, preparatory to bringing it down on Charlie’s fair and 
handsome features. 

‘Doan’ you touch dat boy, or by de Lawd I’ll smash you 
into pieces de size ob a bee’s knee, and doan’ you forget it, 
mister mate,’ yelled the steward, as he rushed up and 
grasped the mate’s uplifted wrist, at the same time placing 
his disengaged fist within a few inches of his nose. 

‘Phwat does the young divil mane by hitting me on the 
nose, an’ clawin’ loike a cat?’ grumbled Mr. Power as he 
released the lad. 

‘Doan’ you hit that boy, I tell you; de Lawd on’y knows 
how you cumjumbled dat rope. If I tought you dat bad 
dat you do it a puppose, I smash in youah head like a 
pumpkin, for shuah, sah.’ 

‘Whart’s arl the bloomin’ row abart, steward ; strike me 
silly, but why don’t some o’ yer go below and see if the poor 
second mate is a stiff un, ’cos p’r’aps he ain’t kicked out yit ?’ 
queried Cockney Jim, who came running up to the hatch, and 
just grasped the meaning of what had happened. 

‘He is alive yet—send down the hook—take the line to 
again!’ shouted Charlie in agitated tones from the hold, to 
which he had quickly descended on being released by the mate. 
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©Yez kin drive, steward, an’ I’ll hould on,’ cried the mate, 
catching hold of the fall, and proceeding to take a turn 
round the end of the winch-barrel. 

‘Drap dat line, I tell you—drap dat line like a red-hot 
spud, mister mate—you, Cockney Jim, you take hold, an’ 
Mike’ (this to a second sailor who had just arrived on the 
scene) ‘you go down an’ help de lad below—guess we hab had 
nuff ob de mate’s holding,’ shouted the negro, as he hustled the 
mate on one side, and placed the end of the fall in Jim’s hands. 

‘S’elp me bob, if I can make it arl hout, but ’bey orders 
an’ hold on t’is,’ remarked Jim, as he grasped the line. 

‘Hurry up, oh, do hurry up, and heave!’ screamed Charlie. 

The winch rattled and panted, the fallen cask was gently 
lifted out of the position into which it had fallen, turned 
over, and set on its head, while a delighted cry from 
Charlie of—‘ He is alive, and not much hurt,’ announced to 
the crowd looking down the hatch that the second mate was 
yet in the land of the living. Soaked with brine from the 
cask, which had sprung several leaks from its fall, pale, 
dazed, and breathless, Percy was lifted out from what had 
nearly been his death-bed, and brought on deck. 

‘That was a near shave! If the cask had not fallen 
athwartship of the other two, I must have been crushed to 
death. As it was, it slued a bit, and, besides stunning me, 
pretty well bruised my shoulder,’ remarked Percy, as he 
looked around and noted Charlie almost jumping with joy, 
as he assured him again and again that it was not his fault 
that the line had slipped off the barrel of the winch. 

Meanwhile the cask of beef was hauled on deck, and 
then Mr. Wellington examined Percy’s shoulder, which he 
pronounced to be ‘brack and brue, but no bones bruk.’ 

‘Thank goodness !—it is pretty sore, though,’ remarked 
Percy. 

‘You do believe it was not my fault, don’t you, sir?’ 
queried Charlie, looking anxiously at Percy. 
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Those speaking eyes sent the usual peculiar thrill through 
the second mate, as he answered hastily— 

‘Of course I do, Charlie ; but whose fault was it?’ 

‘The mate’s. He meant to murder you, for he deliberately 
took the rope out of my hand, and then pretended to stumble,’ 
replied the boy, with an air of conviction. 

‘Where is he?’ inquired Percy, glancing around as he 
spoke. 

‘Him skinamalink away, an’ now dere he is on de bridge 
‘longside de cap’n; ’spec him didn’t want to stay heah, for 
shuah,’ rejoined the negro. 

‘Yer didn’t ought to tark abart yer chief hossifer like 
that, boy ; ’tain’t likely that he’d go for to do a murder, an’ 
pretty well spifflicate the second mate a purpose—no, not by 
no means. G’arn an’ dry up, Cholly,’ broke in Jim. 

‘I just tell you dat you an’ I doan’ know noting, Cockney 
Jim, ’cause we doan’ see, an’ de boy him speak what him 
tink; anyhow, I tink, spose "um no murder, dat ’um a 
lubberly piece ob bizness anyhow.’ 

‘S’elp me bob, steward, you do tark abart right thear,’ 
replied Jim, whereupon Percy rose from his seat on the 
pork barrel, and proceeded aft, having plenty of material to 
think about. 

When at the bridge ladder, he found the wheel had been 
relieved, and that the captain was on the bridge together 
with the mate, it being now his watch on deck. Accordingly 
Percy went on the bridge and accosted Mr. Power, who 
turned a stony gaze upon him. 

‘Look here, Mr. Power, I hear that you tried to murder 
me; is that true? Anyway, it is no thanks to you that you 
did not succeed, for you came within an ace of it,’ snapped 
out Percy. 

‘Phwat do yez mane at ahl, wid yer bletherin’? Sure 
*twas an accident that same. Do yez think Misther Pathrick 
Power is the man to do a dirthy mane thrick loike that 9’ 
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‘Why did you touch the rope? Why didn’t you leave 
it to the boy, then, Mr. Power ?’ 

‘Faith, that was the very reason; sure I thought that a 
slip of a boy loike that wasn’t to be thrusted, an’ I took 
hould to make sure, an’ this is the thanks I’m afther 
getting.’ 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Percival?’ queried Captain 
Stewart. 

‘I nearly lost the number of my mess just now through 
Mr. Power, and I am merely trying to find out whether 
he meant to murder me, or whether he only committed a 
lubberly trick, which a boy on his first voyage should be 
ashamed of, sir,’ replied Percy warmly. 

‘Keep cool, Mr. Percival, and tell me what has occurred.’ 

‘Sure the rope slipped aff the ind of the winch-barrel, 
and the cask o’ beef wint down in the hould in a hurry, and 
now the sicond mate wants to sware me loife away, that is 
phwat has occurred, cap’n,’ broke in Mr. Power. 

‘One at a time please, Mr. Power,’ commanded Captain 
Stewart. 

Accordingly, Percy narrated the circumstances of the case 
as it appeared to kim, and then Mr. Power narrated his 
version, in which he vigorously denied bearing Percy any ill- 
will whatever, and in fact by the time that he finished his 
speech, if Percy had only to depend on his ears, he would 
have believed that the mate loved him asa brother. Captain 
Stewart took a turn up and down the bridge, and then 
remarked impressively— 

‘I am not going to express an opinion on the merits of the 
case ; I only say to you, Mr. Power, that I hope you will be 
more careful in future, and that as I know there has been 
bad blood between both of you, you had better shake hands, 
make friends, and carry along the discipline of the ship 
amicably together.’ 

‘If Mr. Power will give me his word of honour that it was 
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an accident, and that he will not attempt to harm me in 
- future, I shall only be too happy to shake hands, for I do 
not bear any malice towards him,’ returned Percy. 

‘Now is it loikely that Misther Pathrick Power wud 
attempt to do yez an injury? Why, I wudn’t harrum a 
wurrum. Sure, I’ll swear by phwatever yez loike that ’twas 
a moighty careless accident, anyhow.’ 

‘Well, then, shake hands, Mr. Power, and let bygones he 
bygones,’ said the second mate, as, holding out his hand, he 
felt his suspicions lulled to sleep. Mr. Power seized his 
hand, shook it most effusively, the captain then left the 
bridge, and the mate gave a most detailed account of how 
he stumbled just as he caught hold of the rope, how his 
heart leapt into his mouth when the cask fell; ultimately 
Percy left the bridge fully convinced that the whole affair 
had been an accident. In this opinion he might have re- 
mained for some length of time, but, after lighting his pipe 
in his room, and returning on deck, he leant against the side- 
rail smoking, shading his eyes with his hand, looking half 
towards the bridge and half out to sea, through the spaces 
between his fingers ; when, happening to glance at the mate— 
who, leaning against the bridge-rail, was gazing at him un- 
conscious of being observed—Percy started, for never in all 
his life had he seen such a diabolical, disappointed, venomous 
glance of murderous hatred depicted on a man’s features, as 
he saw on Mr. Power’s face, and he realised then that nothing 
but his life’s blood would satisfy this revengeful enemy. 

After observing that look, the flavour of the tobacco in 
Percy’s pipe vanished, and he felt an uncomfortable eerie 
thrill agitate his nerves, as he reflected that his enemy was 
unscrupulously determined, false, and treacherous, and in 
a position of authority on board the ship, thus making any 
further plan against him the more easy to carry out. So 
Percy, with a heart as heavy as lead, walked as far aft as he 
could, and seated himself on the after-wheel gratings while 
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he chewed the cud of bitter reflection, and wondered at the 
blackness of-soul of any man who could bear such deadly 
hatred, as he had just seen on Mr. Power’s countenance ; 
for Percy was only of a pugilistic nature when roused, and 
envy, hatred, malice, and jealousy were as foreign to his 
nature as things in another hemisphere. Nevertheless, to 
be hated even unto death, with an old-fashioned deadly 
hatred, which would stop at nothing to encompass its end, 
was enough to raise a tinge of bitterness even in his usually 
tranquil mind, and cause him to exclaim— 

‘Forewarned is forearmed, and it behoves me to keep a 
sharp look-out on Mr. Power, or the next time he attempts 
to murder me he may succeed. I am glad I came up on 
deck and saw that horrible unmistakable look on his face, 
for that certainly was a warning, so it’s all for the best.’ , 

For some time longer Percy mused on the incongruity of 
the mate thirsting for his blood, while he did not bear the 
mate enough ill-will to long for the blood even of his nose; 
then, dismissing the subject from his mind, he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of his pipe, while his eyes drank in the 
elorious prospect around him. It was almost sunset, and 
the sun, glowing red and apparently about the size of a 
gigantic cart-wheel, was fast descending to meet the edge of 
a blue, hazy, yet jagged, bold line, which cut the western 
horizon some twenty miles astern of the steamer. This was 
the coast of Patagonia from which, with a wind abaft the 
beam, and both square-sails and stay-sails drawing, and the 
engines working at full speed, the Chevy Chase was rapidly 
increasing her distance. Percy heard the tinkle of the 
dinner-bell, so, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, he went 
up to the bridge and relieved the mate, in order that he 
might get his dinner. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MISSIONARY SCHOONER 


HE Chevy Chase steamed onwards, carrying a favourable 
breeze with her, and by the time she had been three 

days out from port, her paintwork had been scrubbed, the 
marks of her recent coaling removed, and she began to look 
somewhat shipshape to a sailor's eye. There was still plenty 
for the men to do, for Captain Stewart considered this a 
favourable opportunity for having her rigging blacked, and 
masts and yards painted. This, with occasional hoisting of 
coals from the hold, carrying them along the deck, and 
tumbling them down the bunkers, kept the crew fairly well 
employed. During these three days the vessel had made 
a somewhat easterly course in the hope of intercepting the 
missionary schooner, and an extra good look-out had been 
kept on that account, but when the fourth morning broke, 
the look-out had roared out— 

‘Land broad on the starboard bow,’ and yet she had not 
been reported. 

Percy, keeping the morning watch, reported to the captain, 
who was below— 

‘Land on the starboard bow, sir.’ 

‘Thank you; that will be the Falklands. How does it 
bear 2’ 

‘Sou’ by west, about fifteen miles I reckon, sir.’ 

‘Very good; I’ll be on deck in a minute. Have you 


sighted the schooner ?” 
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©No, sir.’ 

‘Well, I hope we have not missed her, as I do not 
particularly want to go in to Port Stanley ; anyway, keep 
a good look-out for her.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ said Percy, returning on deck. 

It was a glorious morning, the sun had not yet risen, but 
had sent its advance-guard ahead in the form of spears of 
light, which shivered and broke into thousands of tremuious 
rays, diffusing their radiance over the whole of the eastern 
sky. Percy, gazing at the distant land through the ship’s 
telescope, could distinctly make out the rugged coast, and, 
nearer towards the steamship, head-reaching against the 
breeze which was dead in her teeth, he observed a little 
topsail schooner, braced sharp up, with the wind on her 
port side, apparently heading across the steamer’s course. 

‘I should not wonder if that is the missionary schooner 
Eagle, muttered Percy. 

‘That is the Falklands; what do you make out besides, 
Mr. Percival?’ said the captain, as he arrived on the 
bridge. 

‘There is a little schooner under the land, sir, heading 
across our course.’ 

‘That is the Hagle, I believe—port!’ cried the captain. 

‘Ay, ay, sir, replied the man at the wheel, who 
happened to be Jim. 

The steamship’s head paid off to starboard, and her stem 
soon pointed towards the land and the schooner. 

‘Steady, steady, as you go.’ 

‘Steady it is, sir,’ replied the helmsman. 

‘She sees us I believe, sir,’ remarked Percy, as the 
schooner shot up in the wind and hove-to. 

‘It looks like it; keep her as she goes, and call me when 
we get close up to her,’ replied the captain. 

As the steamer stood in towards the land, the sun arose, 
and, casting his refulgent beams over land and sea, threw 
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a flood of warmth and light over all, lending a red, comfort- 
ing glow to the distant land, making the sea sparkle as if 
profusely bedecked with innumerable costly pearls and 
diamonds of the purest water, while it lit up the white 
wings of the missionary schooner, and not only caused her 
to appear beautiful to Percy’s eye, but seemed to single 
out and distinguish her as a white-robed messenger carrying 
the tidings of Peace on earth and Goodwill towards men. 
In an hour’s time after first sighting her, the Chevy Chase 
slowed down and then stopped almost abeam some two 
hundred fathoms to leeward of the taut little schooner, 
on whose bow, by the aid of his glass, Percy could decipher 
the name Eagle in letters of gold. 

‘She is English built evidently, and looks a good sea-boat 
as she rises and falls on the swell, laying-to like a duck,’ 
remarked the captain to Mr. Power as they stood under 
the bridge watching the schooner. 

‘She does that, sorr; thim sky-pilots hev’ got a sailor 
abourd anyway,’ returned the mate. 

‘That is more than the Chevy Chase has got for a mate, 
by the way he played the soldier with that beef cask,’ 
thought Percy, who, from his position on the bridge, over- 
heard the observation. 

‘She’s filling her head-yards now, sir,’ remarked the 
second mate. The schooner’s head paid off, her yards 
swung forward, and with her fore and aft sails all gently 
filling out, she gracefully sailed away with the wind on 
her starboard beam, keeping on a parallel with, but heading 
in the direction opposite to, where the steamship’s head lay. 

‘What is she going to do now?’ thought Percy, as he 
gazed admiringly at her white canvas, well-proportioned 
lines, and the graceful, business-like way in which she 
behaved. This question was soon answered, for the Hagle 
kept her course until she bore well off the steamship’s port 
quarter, then her helm was put down, the order ‘ Hard-a- 
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lee,’ came floating o’er the water, her jibs and stay-sail 
sheets were let go, while the sails flapped lively in the air 
as she shot up in the wind, and her foresails fell flat 
aback. Then ‘Let go and haul,’ came across the intervening 
space, the forward yards flew round, and long before Percy 
could realise the fact, the topsail schooner was scudding 
along gracefully with a beam wind on her port side, while 
he heard a voice hailing— 

‘Chevy Chase, ahoy! Stand by with a line and I’ll hang 
on astern.’ 

‘Stand by aft there with a line,’ roared Percy, and then 
running aft himself took hold of a heaving-line, and, as the 
Eagle shot up alongside the steamship’s counter, hurled the 
end aboard her, and, five minutes afterwards, by the help 
of willing hands, she lay comfortably made fast astern. of 
the Chevy Chase, while her skipper was closeted below with 
Captain Stewart. He did not remain on board long, but 
as he passed down the side ladder and got into his boat, 
he turned his jolly, round, good-tempered face upwards and 
exclaimed— 

‘Well, capt’n, I wish you a good voyage, and God bless 
you—that’s what I was told to say. Mr. B , that’s the 
missionary, told me that I was to hold a bit of a meeting 
aboard you, but I am not much of a hand at preaching, 
though I signed on to preach once a Sunday to my crew, 
and it’s a heavy pull I tell you; but there, it is all in my 
duty, though I’d willingly take a pound a month less and 
do no sermon.’ 

‘If you preach as well as you handle your schooner, you 
will do, cap’n,’ exclaimed Captain Stewart. 

‘Ah, but I can’t—that’s where the rub comes in. You 
see I didn’t sarve my time to it, and if I can’t come across 
some other chap’s sermons, why mine ain’t worth a 
There now, God forgive me, I’m at it again. I used to be 
a terrible fellow at swearing, but I’ve given all that up 
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long ago. Good-bye, God bless you, and a prosperous 
voyage to you.’ 

‘Thank you, the same to you,’ replied Captain Stewart. 

‘Hark you, don’t go further south than the 60th parallel 
of latitude if you can help it. If the beautiful sealer ain’t got 
no further north than that, why, she never will, so good-bye 
again.’ So saying, the comfortable-looking square-built 
skipper seated himself in his boat, and shortly afterwards 
Percy saw him pacing the deck of his own vessel. After 
casting off the schooner, the Chevy Chase again steamed 
ahead and dipped her flag to the Lagle, which returned the 
salute and ran in towards the land to report the success 
of her mission. 


CHAPTER XV 
PREPARATIONS FOR BAD WEATHER 


Y ELL, gentlemen, we ’re bound for what I hope will not 

prove to be a wild-goose chase towards the Antarctic,’ 
said Captain Stewart gravely, addressing his two officers, as 
the steamship gradually left the schooner behind. 

‘Sure, cap’n, we are the boys that kin do it foine; ‘I’ve 
been hungering this many a day for a chance to see Cape 
Horn and what’s to the south’ard of it, and now I'll git 
it,’ returned the mate. 

‘I have been blown down to 64° south, and a fortnight 
afterwards we made Diego Ramirez Island, and I pray God 
that I may never have such another experience,’ replied Percy. 

‘That was in a sailing-ship, I suppose, Mr. Percival ?’ 
remarked the captain. 

‘Yes, sir; we had six weeks of a dead beat out, and 
many a day we lay-to under a goose-winged imain-topsail, 
while the seas poured over us, filled our decks, and 
threatened to swamp us, and when, after losing our jib- 
boom and topgallant-mast, we made Diego Ramirez right 
on end, we were forced to beat for another ten days before 
we made enough westing to alter our course to the 
northward.’ 

‘That was disappointing, I must say. However, we have 
now a good steamer under us, and shall not be bothered 
about the wind; still, I hope we shall fall in with no ice.’ 


said the captain. 
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‘Phwat brought the sky-pilot out wid the news, sorr,’ 
interrogated the mate abruptly. 

‘The wind probably, Mr. Power,’ coolly remarked the 
skipper. 

‘Sure I didn’t mane that at ahl, but why wud she be 
awaiting outside an’ stoppin’ us going in an’ having a look 
at the pourt.’ 

‘Such were her orders; she has been cruising about for 
some days waiting for us, preparatory to sailing north; 
besides, surely the sealing schooner and the lives on board 
weigh far heavier in the scale than your convenience, 
Mr. Power.’ 

When Percy came on deck later in the day, the Chevy 
Chase was coasting down the West Falkland coast, and the 
green hills and plains of that grassy, though treeless, land 
gave Percy plenty to look at and admire. 

‘Grand place that for sheep-farming—still, I wish we were 
in sight of it bound north instead of south, for I cannot say 
I very much relish this wild-goose chase after the sealing 
schooner. I don’t intend to go too far to the southward, as 
I consider the chances are a hundred to one in favour of 
sighting ice before sighting the schooner,’ remarked Captain 
Stewart to Percy. 

‘It certainly isn’t a pleasure trip we are taking, sir.’ 

‘No, hardly that, but whatever it is, ] am going to steam 
through the Straits of Le Maire, keep close into the land 
around Cape Horn, in case the schooner has taken refuge 
behind false Cape Horn while waiting for a fair wind. If 
she is not there I shall run down to Diego Ramirez Island, 
steer south for a while, and then, if nothing is in sight, sweep 
around to the nor-west, and return, a sort of small circle 
sailing in fact ; that is, of course, if we see nothing of the 
sealing schooner.’ 

After some further conversation Percy was about to leave 
the bridge in order to get everything lashed ready for bad 
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weather, when the negro steward popped his head up the 
bridge ladder and cried out— 

‘Cap’n, [ make bold to tell you dat I’m mighty skeered 
about Sally an’ Sukey, dem bin a-squealin’ all de marnin’, 
spec ’um see dat plenty ob wind am coming for shuah.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter with the pigs? I saw one of 
them running after you when you brought the pea-soup aft 
yesterday, and she appeared well enough then, steward.’ 

‘Ah, dat was Sukey ; she’s a mighty fine lady dat, ’pears 
noting but cabin soup good ’nuff for she, an’ she dat good- 
looking and gat such pretty ways wid her when she put her 
bootiful snout in de kid, dat it break my heart if any ting 
happen to her, dats why I want to ax you_to ‘low me put 
‘em down below on de coal, ’cause now we ’um going to 
Cap’ Horn, dis ship shuah to kick up plenty ob bobbery. an’ 
rumbumkunshions, ship plenty ob water wash de pigs to 
deff, an’ friz ’um stiff as a poker for shuah.’ 

‘Very well, steward ; the second mate will see to it. And 
while you are about it, Mister, put the hay and the sheep 
down also ; they will be much warmer and safer down below 
than in the pens.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Percy. 

Accordingly everything was relashed about the decks, the 
pigs and sheep put below, the hand-steering gear overhauled 
and oiled, preventer-tackles rove ready in case of accident 
to the steam gear, preventer-stays and back-stays set up on 
the steamship’s masts, hatches battened down, leaving the 
animals to exist on what air the tall ventilators allowed 
them, and in fact every precaution taken to discount the 
approach of bad weather. The continuous fair wind which 
had favoured the Chevy Chase since leaving Port Madryn 
bay still held good, and now began to freshen up. The 
vessel, under improved draught from the freshening breeze, 
and aided and steadied by her sails, lifted herself from the 
crest of one rolling sea, skimmed across the trough, and 
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again rose on the summit of the next, with the lightness of 
a bird, apparently skimming the water in emulation of the 
pair of ‘Mother Carey’s chickens,’ which had flown to meet 
her, and were now flying athwart her wake, darting to and 
fro, and occasionally wetting their feet in the spume of the 
rollers astern, which were running with gradually increas- 
ing velocity. So the Chevy Chase steamed on, behaving 
herself right handsomely, steering as steady as a church, and 
as straight as an arrow. In due time the Falkland Islands 
sank beneath the northern horizon line, and the cold air 
from the south titillated the nostrils of the crew, and 
gave a certain rawness to the atmosphere, which, when night 
came on, brought monkey-jackets and mufflers to the fore, 
and oilskins and sea-boots in readiness for use. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THROUGH THE STRAITS OF LE MAIRE 


‘INCE the affair of the beef cask, Mr. Power had fawningly 
attempted to make himself agreeable to Percy, a line 
of conduct which intensified, rather than soothed, our hero’s 
suspicions as to his intentions. Still, he could do no less 
than respond in a manner to the mate’s advances, so to all 
outward appearance peace and harmony reigned between 
them, while the discipline of the ship worked as smoothly 
as she steamed. 

‘Sure, if this is phwat yez call Cape Horn weather, it’s 
moighty foine, for a man kin ate well an’ slape well,’ re- 
marked Mr. Power to Percy as he relieved the bridge at 
midnight. 

‘This is a beautiful night, certainly,’ replied Percy, 
buttoning his monkey-jacket, as, gazing aloft at the vessel’s 
sails bellying out to the following wind, he felt the breeze 
whistling round his ears, and listened to a soft sighing in 
that breeze, which struck on his hearing with a strangely 
familiar, though not particularly welcome, ring. 

‘Sure, I always did say that thim Cape Horn sailors were 
the biggest liars about the weather that iver was, an’ now 
I’m sure of it, Misther Percival.’ 

‘I would not be so sure, although of course I do not know 
what you have heard ; still, I can assure you that I have seen 
worse weather off Cape Horn than I ever have elsewhere.’ 


‘Sure, I don’t doubt one wurrud you say, Misther Percival, 
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but the way some people talk wud make a man think that 
it did nothing but blow horricanes an’ rain icebergs.’ 

‘Well, the Southern Cross stands out bold and clearly 
marked, the Magellan clouds look beautiful in the starlight, 
you will have the moon up before long, and altogether it is 
a lovely scene ; still, this breeze will stiffen into as fine a gale 
of wind as you will care to see before midday to-morrow,’ 
replied the second mate, gazing aloft to the star-bespangled 
firmament above, in which the Magellan clouds (appearing 
somewhat like a couple of smaller fleecy milky-ways) showed 
up plainly, those and the Southern Cross forming a true sign 
that the waters through which the Chevy Chase was ploughing 
her way were those of the southern hemisphere. 

‘Sure, I believe ivery word a gintleman like yez wud say, 
an’ the breeze is freshening sure enough; ’tis grand, though, 
to hev’ experience loike yez hev’, misther,’ returned the 
mate. 

‘Blarney,’ thought Percy, as, having given him the course 
and orders, he left the bridge. 

Percy’s conjecture proved correct, for on returning to the 
deck, he found that the wind had risen to a gale, while the 
sea had attained a dangerous height, with that celerity so 
common in the regions round about Cape Horn, and southerly 
latitudes generally. It was now tossing in a confused 
jumble of waters, the following sea having apparently been 
met by a northerly swell, while the two seas striving for 
mastery reared their indigo-blue bodies aloft, shook their 
hoary manes, charged against each other, roaring with rage 
and fury, racing and raging as only Cape Horn white horses 
can race and rage when engaged in mortal combat. Occa- 
sionally two waves would meet in full career, when, rising 
up into a mountain of blue, they would burst and break 
into a milk-white foam, mutually annihilating each other, 
while the spray, rising above all from their fierce impact, 
would be caught up and carried away on the wings of the 
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wind, and driven over the steamship’s bridge with a fierce, 
biting persistency that had no charms for Mr. Power. 

‘Sure, I’ve shortened her down, an’ I’m thinkin’ I’ll be 
gittin’ below, for it’s moighty cold up here.—Yez are to kape 
her the same coorse, an’ call the cap’n at daylight,’ remarked 
he, on Percy’s appearance, and forthwith dived below. 

‘It seems to me that the mate will soon have a worse 
opinion of Cape Horn than of the people who talk about it,’ 
thought Percy, as, after glancing at the compass, he began 
to pace the bridge. 

The day broke—a sickly yellow dawn; and when the sun 
arose, he resolutely drew a veil of cloud before his face 
until nearly noon, when he momentarily cast it aside and 
smiled a watery smile on the turmoil of the elements beneath 
him. By that time the moderate gale had increased to 
a whole gale, and was fast verging into a storm. The 
Chevy Chase, under a full head of steam, and steadied by 
her fore-lower-topsail and fore-staysail, was speeding through 
a seething caldron of inky-black waters, among which the 
white horses of the deep raced madly, rolling over each 
other in wild confusion. So, with an occasional heavy roll, 
the vessel ran before the gale, the mountainous seas ran 
madly after her, thumping her under the counter, and doing 
their level best to leap on board and swamp her, while the 
wind, howling and screeching, aided and abetted thom. High 
in the air over her stern, and soaring from side to side, 
floated a pair of black-and-white Cape pigeons, apparently 
revelling in the wild outcry of wind and waves as they 
scanned the water astern for any scraps of food which might 
be thrown overboard. The wind, veering to the westward, 
brought both wind and sea more abeam; and though now 
the ship was somewhat protected by the land, and the 
sea rose no higher, yet it was false and treacherous, and 
several times filled the steamship’s decks, so that her waist 
was constantly full of water, and it was only at the peril of 
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their lives that any members of the crew could pass from 
forward aft or vice versa. 

‘The wind seems inclined to veer round to the west’ard 
altogether—we shall have it precious cold if it does; but 
once we get into the Straits, we shall be more protected from 
its force, and have smoother water,’ remarked Captain 
Stewart, as the rugged rocks and high back-land of Tierra 
del Fuego ahead on the one bow of the vessel, and the bold, 
barren, but somewhat less in altitude, Staten Island in the 
same position on the other, announced that she had opened 
out the entrance to the Straits of Le Maire. 

‘It is freezing, begorra, now,’ grumbled Mr. Power, as he 
commenced to flap his arms together, after the manner in 
which a goose flaps its wings preparatory to screaming. 

‘I have ordered hot coffee for all hands during the night, 
as long as we remain in cold latitudes, and the steward will 
have an extra cup ready for you officers when you change 
watch,’ continued the captain. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ replied Percy. 

‘Sure, there’s nothing I loike betther nor a cup o’ hot 
coffee,’ said the mate. 

Captain Stewart took charge of the bridge as soon as the 
ship entered the Straits, and Percy was left at liberty to 
gaze his fill at the weird, wild, and savage grandeur, the 
stern beauty of primeval rocks and barren headlands, which 
were split and rent by a terrific upheaval from the parent 
mass at some far distant epoch of past time. It now forms 
the western coast of that barren, desolate island of Staten. 
For some time Percy’s attention was drawn to the jagged 
coast, indented like the teeth of a saw, save that the ends 
of the teeth broadened out into bold, naked, rocky bluffs, 
up which the sea dashed with a wild though unavailing 
fury, and from which, foiled and baffled, it fell back a sheet 
of white dazzling spray. These indentations were mostly 
ravines, and gorges, barren, rocky, wild, and forbidding, 
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with here and there just enough of stunted bushes to make 
the desolation, and the aspect of utter confusion, the more 
marked. The huge rocks were heaped and scattered, tier 
above tier, in all sorts of grotesque and terrible aspects, 
while the fancy crossed his mind that some of the mythical 
heathen deities had no doubt been credited with using those 
gigantic bowls in battle or play, and had left them as he 
now saw them. 

Then as the steamship’s course led her nearer into the 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, he crossed over to the starboard 
side of the ship and scanned that coast. Here, in cold, sterile, 
and awful grandeur, snow-clad hills some eight hundred feet 
high, ending in a precipitous coast, ran sheer down to the 
sea, where vast rocks, honeycombed by the chafing and 
beating of surging waves of countless centuries, stood boldly 
out and battled with their mighty foe. 

The wind, howling down from these bleak, icy, barren- 
looking, snow-clad mountain-peaks, storm-swept plateaus, 
savage gorges and treeless wastes, blew bitterly cold and 
penetrated to Percy’s very marrow. Nevertheless, the 
scenery had enthralled and taken him captive. As the Chevy 
Chase cleared the mouth of the Straits, the sun shot out a 
farewell gleam before sinking behind the land. 

‘Well, after all, a man sees something when he goes to 
sea,’ muttered Percy. 

‘Dere ’um cup ob good brack coffee down in ’um rack on de 
table, mister second mate,’ said the steward, as he made a 
dart up out of the cabin and rushed away forward, dodging 
a spray which hurled itself across the deck as he did so. 


CHAPRTAR XiViit 
THE CAPTAIN’S DEATH—WAS IT FOISON ? 


ee thought of hot coffee appealed strongly to Percy, and 
he was about to proceed below, when the captain called 
out from the bridge— 

‘Come up here, Mr. Percival, and keep her steady as she 
goes, while I go down and look at the chart.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ returned Percy, as he obeyed orders. 

Captain Stewart soon returned, and laughingly re- 
marked-— 

‘Evidently Mr. Power is no lover of scenery, for he is 
lying in his bunk, his head covered up in the blankets, and 
snoring loudly ;—by the bye, there was a good strong cup of 
hot coffee standing in the rack—I expect it was put out for 
you—anyway I drank it: you had better send the steward 
for some more.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ returned Percy, looking wistfully forward 
in search of the stalwart figure of Mr. W. W. Wellington 
with his coffee-pot. Instead, he caught sight of the form of 
little Charlie, who, with trousers rolled up above his knees, 
and an anxious look upon his face, was making the best of 
his way through some three feet of water, which washed 
from side to side in the waist of the ship, holding a coffee- 
pot aloft in his right hand as he ran. 

‘That’s a good boy, Charlie,’ cried Percy, as the youngster 
arrived at the foot of the ladder leading to the engine-room 
deck, 
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‘Got the capt’n’s coffee, sir,’ replied the boy, with a 
gratified smile at the success of his journey. 

‘It wil! be my coffee now, Charlie,’ as, taking the coffee-pot 
from his hand, Percy proceeded down the companion-ladder 
followed by the boy. 

The cup from which the captain had drunk his coffee 
stood in the bad-weather rack attached to the cabin table. 

‘The capt’n has had my coffee, so I am going to take his 
—changey for changey, black dog for white monkey, Charlie.’ 

‘I will rinse that cup and bring you a clean one, sir,’ 
replied the boy. 

‘This will do very well, one cannot afford to be particular 
off Cape Horn, Charlie.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should swallow cold coffee-grounds, 
or spoil this beautiful coffee that I have made myself, sir.’ 
So saying, Charlie caught up the cup, disappeared into the 
pantry, to return in triumph with a clean cup, out of which 
Percy sipped his coffee with evident appreciation, while the 
boy watched him with a sympathetic gaze. 

‘Is it good, sir?’ inquired he. 

‘First rate ; I must compliment you on your work.’ 

‘I ground and made it all myself, sir ; and Mr. Wellington 
says that I am improving fast, and that he will make a man 
of me some day, as I can boil a potato, make coffee, or a 
pudding.’ 

‘Well, he need be no prophet to hazard that much, 
Charlie,’ remarked Percy, as he refilled his cup and the lad 
passed the sugar. 

‘Then you think he is right, sir,’ returned the lad, glancing 
up suddenly and smiling such a strange, whimsical smile, 
and with that peculiar expression in his eyes, which always 
made him appear so odd and affected Percy so peculiarly. 

‘What a question, and why are you grinning like a young 
Cheshire cat !—you don’t contemplate suicide before you be- 
come a man, do you?’ 
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‘No, indeed, sir—but this is terrible weather, and good- 
ness knows what may happen before then.’ 

‘If you don’t put on stockings, Charlie, you will be getting 
your toes frostbitten, that’s one thing that will happen.’ 

‘The capt’n has advanced me sea-boots, warm stockings, 
and oilskins, but I have not yet put them on, sir.’ 

‘I advise you to put them on at once, youngster,’ said the 
second mate, as he ascended the companion-ladder. 

He found on arriving on deck that the vessel had run 
out of the Straits, while the wind had hauled to the SW., 
bringing up with it a nasty jumble of a sea, causing her to 
pitch heavily and to ship water in tons. 

‘She is heading dead on for the Horn now, Mr. Percival,’ 
remarked the captain to Percy as he arrived on the bridge. 

‘I should think she was, sir; I can smell Cape Horn, as 
sailors say,’ said Percy, as he pulled the lappets of his 
sou’ wester tight over his ears and stamped up and down the 
bridge, in order to keep up the circulation of his blood. 

‘She does pitch heavily, and the cold increases in intensity. 
I do not know whether that is the cause, but I feel terribly 
out of sorts—just take charge of the bridge, and when the 
mate comes up to relieve you, give him instructions to call 
me in a couple of hours’ time, for I will go and he down,’ 
remarked Captain Stewart. 

Percy paused in his walk, looked at his commander’s face, 
which even in the gathering darkness looked white and 
haggard, and replied— 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

For perhaps half an hour after this incident, Percy paced 
the bridge, when he was startled by a voice, which he 
recognised to be that of Charlie, crying out— 

‘Please, sir, do come down below; the capt’n is very bad, 
and he is groaning piteously.’ 

‘J dare not leave the bridge, Charlie, but call the mate, 
and then run forward and fetch the steward aft.’ 
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‘T have called the mate, and he cursed me for a young 
whelp, und swore he would knock my head off, while the 
capt’n can only groan with pain.’ 

‘Send the steward aft,’ roared Percy. 

The cry was passed forward, and soon Mr. Wellington 
came hurrying along the deck. 

‘What de matter now, fore de Lawd, what de matter 
now, sah ?’ yelled he. 

‘Rouse the mate up: the capt’n is ill, and I dare not leave 
the bridge,’ roared Percy. 

‘De Lawd hab massy on us,’ returned the steward, as he 
disappeared down the companion. Five minutes afterwards, 
the steward reappeared, and cried out— 

‘For Gawd’s sake come down below, mister second mate, 
for de cap’n am dyin’; him twisted up into knots wid de 
pains, an’ him groaning ’nuff to break any man’s heart to 
heah him, for shuah.’ 

‘Send the mate up to relieve me, or call him in to see the 
capt’n, steward,’ ordered Percy. 

‘I gone call him when I fust go down, shout nuff to raise 
de dead, an’ now him swear him no heah me; he won't go 
near de cap’n, an’ when him poor cap’n scream, him mate 
shake as if ’um got de ague, for shuah.’ 

‘What’s the matter with him? Send him up here as quick 
as you can, and get the brandy out, steward.’ 

‘Dat what I goin’ to do,’ said Mr. W. _ ington, disappear- 
ing. 

Percy now paced from side to side like some caged animal, 
till at last Mr. Power slowly mounted the bridge-ladder, and, 
trembling violently, ejaculated in hoarse and jerky tones— 

‘Phwat is ahl the row about 2’ 

‘That is what I am going to find out,’ returned Perey 
hastily ; and giving the mate the course, he left the bridge, 


hurried down the cabin-companion, and entered the steam- 


sts, : 
ship’s large cabin or saloon. Here groans of pain, some- 
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times rising to a shriek, then dying away to low moans, 
reached him, evidently coming from his commander’s berth, 
which was on the starboard side of the vessel. The saloon 
lamp, swinging against the pitching of the ship, cast its fitful 
gleams upon the face of the boy Charlie, who, grasping the 
back of one of the seats as a support, stood gazing at Percy 
with a sad and awestruck countenance, down which a couple 
of tears began to roll. 

‘Oh, sir! he is dying; the poor capt’n is dying,’ cried he. 

Percy sprang into the skipper’s room, and found him lying 
in his bunk with his teeth clenched, eyes staring, and his 
knees drawn up towards his head, while he writhed with 
agony, as the black steward supported him with one arm, 
vainly attempting to make him swallow a glass of brandy, 
which he held to his lips with his disengaged hand. 

‘My God, steward, he is dying! Whatever is the matter 
with him?’ 

‘Dunno, sah, noting was de matter wid him afore I went 
for’ard. He ain’t speak one word sence I come aft, but de boy 
him say, dat de cap’n say, must be someting bad in de coffee, 
acause he all right afore he drink it; but dat can’t be so, 
"cause de boy make de coffee, an’ him say dat it all de same 
as you hab’, on’y he come to de galley for fresh lot.’ 

‘No, it could not be that, but he may have taken some- 
thing injurious: better make some strong mustard-and-water ; 
if we can get him to swallow that, it will act as an emetic.’ 

‘I tink him gone too far for dat, sah,’ replied the steward, 
as Captain Stewart struggled furiously, knocking the glass 
out of the steward’s hand as he did so, and forcing Percy to 
lend his assistance in holding him. When the paroxysm sub- 
sided, Percy sent Charlie for the chief engineer ; and while he 
was gone, Captain Stewart’s features relaxed, and he appeared 
momentarily to become conscious, while he smiled wanly and 
gasped— 

‘This is death—God have mercy upon me!’ and then, by 
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an effort of will, raising himself, he grasped Percy’s hand, 
while, pausing between each word, he whispered— 

‘Poor wife—duty,’ then as a paroxysm of pain overcame 
him, his face was contorted with agony, causing the steward 
to whisper— 

‘Dis look mighty like pizen, mister second mate.’ 

For some time longer the harrowing fight with death went 
on—but tales of suffering are sadly plentiful, and need no 
addition to their number. 

After an interval of struggling, which seemed terribly 
long to the observers, Captain Stewart lay calm, cold, and 
quiet, still grasping Percy’s hand with the tenacity of his 
death-grip, while Charlie’s sobs filled the cabin, and the light 
from the lamp shone upon and lit up thé awestricken faces 
of most of the ship’s officers, who were discussing in whispers 
the sad calamity which had fallen upon them. : 

‘Whatever can he have taken to die in such agony as 
that?’ queried Mr. Smith, the chief engineer, as he stroked 
his tawny beard, and looked meditatively at the corpse. 

‘Nebber get sich a good skipper, nebber no moah, for 
shuah,’ moaned the negro, as, with Percy’s assistance, he 
pulled the poor limbs down straight, wiped the foam from 
the lips, shut the staring eyes, and bound a cloth round the 
head of the dead man, who such a short time before had 
walked the bridge of his ship in all the vigour and pride 
of his virile manhood. 

‘Poor fellow; I do not know if he has taken anything, 
but it certainly does not look like a natural death,’ returned 
Percy sadly. 

‘I tink him pizened, on’y wha’ for anybody pizen sich a 
good man as he ; asides, dere is on’y de boy an’ dis genelman 
dat touch anyting dat de cap’n ebber eat or drink, an’ this 
genelman take him solemn daby, dat noting wrong wid 
anyting, for shuah.’ 


‘Qf course no one thinks that you would do anything like 
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that, and to talk about poison is equal to charging some one 
with the deed ; as for the coffee, that may only have been the 
skipper’s idea, but who else was in the cabin before he drank it?’ 

‘Dis genelman pour him coffee out in de cup, an’ put him 
cup in de rack, an’ den I go on deck an’ tell de second mate 
dat him coffee ready ; den dere nobody in de cabin, on’y de 
mate, an’ him in um bunk snorin’ like big pig; den de cap’n 
drink dat cup coffee, an’ de boy Chawley, him bring aft moah 
coffee for de second mate, dat’s how it was.’ 

‘Why does not the mate come down and see him ?’ queried 
the chief engineer, glancing at Percy. 

‘Him done got ague; shiver like de dawg in de wet sack 
when I call him fust; an’ s’pose no can come now, till Mr. 
Percibal relieb him, acause de wind blow like de debbil, an’ 
de ship take plenty ob water aboard.’ 

‘Yes, I must go and relieve him, and report the death of 
the capt’n,’ as, turning away from the corpse of the man 
whom he felt had been a true friend to him, Percy left the 
cabin, mounted the companion-ladder with a sad and weary 
heart, and with his mind full of conflicting emotions. 

On deck he found the night to be dark and gloomy, and a 
heavy head-sea running. Mr. Power was on the bridge 
holding the rail as the steamer pitched, burying herself bows 
under, taking in heavy seas, filling the deck as far aft as the 
engine-room, labouring and straining, as the spume, caught 
up from the waves in the form of icy-cold sleet, was hurled 
in a pitiless shower over the bridge-deck. 

‘Phwat’s brought yez up, an’ phwat’s the matter wid the 
capt’n 1’ interrogated Mr. Power, as Percy came up to him. 

‘The capt’n is dead; you had better go down and see him,’ 
returned Percy shortly. 

‘Phwat’s that yesay? Arrah, it’s jokin’ yezare ; an’ sure, 
I hev’ got a touch o’ the ague; an’ phwat wid that an’ this 
bitther noight, I’m in no humour for jokin’ at ahl, Misther 
Percival.’ 
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‘The capt’n is dead, I tell you. It looks like a case of 
poisoning; he has died so suddenly, and in such terrible 
agony, Mr, Power.’ 

‘Poison! Take care phwat yez say; shurely yez wudn't 
dare say such a tirrible thing as that, an’ charge any man 
wid poisoning the skipper ?’ 

‘I charge nobody, but you had better go and see him; 
besides, you’re in command of the ship now.’ 

‘An’ phwat if I am; I can’t bring the did to loife, so phwat 
good wud I do by seeing him, an’ me wid the ague that 
cruel bad—there, sure, I'll go.’ So saying, Mr. Power left the 
bridge and went below. Left to himself, Percy paced from 
side to side, and amid the howling of the gale, gave himself 
up to his by no means pleasant reflections. 

‘My best friend is dead,’ mused he, ‘and how did he 
die? That is the question: of some horrible, malignant, 
internal complaint suddenly arriving at a climax, or is it 
as the steward seems to think, and appearances bear out, 
some form of poison; and if so, who could have done such 
a dastardly thing? He certainly was not a man to poison 
himself, and I know of no one that bore him malice. Why, 
even the mate liked him; besides, Power would gain 
nothing by his death, save an empty command, probably 
terminating when the steamship returns to port. Well, 
it’s a bad thing for me, for I have lost a friend, and a 
deadly enemy has taken his place. I wonder,’ here Percy 
paused in his walk, and gripped the bridge rail, as a 
sickening, horrible doubt flashed through his brain; then he 
muttered— 

‘That cup of coffee the cap’n drank was meant for me; 
the mate was below at the time, and he has the keys of the 
medicine-chest.—Oh, but that is too terrible; it is wrong of 
me even to harbour such an idea. Still, I know that he 
bears me deadly malice, and his manner, to say the least, was 
very peculiar—but then ague must be a frightful disease.’ 
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Absorbed in these reflections, and with a throbbing head 
and burning body that felt not the icy blast which was 
now blowing directly from Cape Horn, Percy kept his watch. 
He saw no more of the mate until midnight, when he came 
up on deck, and with a breath which smelt strongly of 
spirits, in husky tones exclaimed— 

‘The skipper’s did, bedad ; an’ meself and the chafe an’ 
second engineer hev’ viewed the body, and we’ve kim to 
the conclusion that he died from colic and heart-disease, so 
I writ in the log-book that he died from the visitation of 
Dith, an’ yez can kape the log in future.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ replied Percy. 

‘ Ah, sure, ’tis very thrue, that in the midst of loife we are 
in dith; but there’s good men lift for ahl that, an’ mark 
me now, Misther Percival, yez will just see phwat a cliver, 
iligant skipper Ill make meself, now.’ 

Percy remained silent. 

‘Sure, it’s a bitther noight, but she’s makin’ purty fair 
weather of it, an’ I reckon we'll be aff the pitch o’ the 
Horn to-morrow, so we must kape a good luk-out for the 
saling-schooner.—But phwat was that yez said about poison 
whin I wint below, Misther Percival? Sure, ye must be 
very careful wid yer tongue nowadays ; an’ unless yez hev’ got 
clare, unmistakable proofi—I mane unless yez see’d it done 
wid yer own eyes—an’ gat anither witness, ’tis bad talkin’, 
begorra.’ 

‘I merely remarked that the symptoms appeared to me 
like poison.’ 

‘An’ how miny men hev’ yez see’d poisoned, or how miny 
hev’ yez poisoned, misther, that yez seem to know so much 
about it ?’ 

‘I have read the symptoms of different cases of poisoning, 
and I thought that this looked remarkably like the effects 
of strychnine.’ 

‘Why, bliss yer sowl, I had a man in my last ship that 
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had the colic’—here the mate went into a description of 
so many cases in which the sufferers had colic and heart- 
disease, and had died suddenly and in great agony, in a 
similar manner to the death of Captain Stewart, that Percy 
was glad when he once more got below into the comparative 
quiet of his room. He had hardly sat down and lit his pipe 
when he heard a timid tap at his door, and Charlie popped 
his head in. 

‘Well, my lad, this is an awful blow for us, is it not 9’ 
remarked Percy. 

‘Oh, poor Capt’n Stewart; but I am willing to swear that 
the coffee was all right, sir,’ cried Charlie. 

‘I am sure mine was, at all events. By the bye, Charlie, 
did you wash the coffee-grounds out of the cup from which 
the capt’n took his coffee ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, at once—but, but, oh—do you think- 

‘Hush, Charlie!’ said Percy sternly. 

‘That cup was meant for you, sir,’ replied the boy, gazing 
at him with his beautiful eyes, opened to their fullest extent, 
dilated with surprise and horror. 

‘Now get away and turn in; I am quite sure that it was 
no fault of yours, Charlie,’ said Perey. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ answered the boy, as he withdrew. 


Ww 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BURIAL OF CAPTAIN STEWART—PADDY IN POWER 


{ese next day broke with every appearance of the weather 
moderating. Power called the crew aft and informed 
them of the captain’s death, made them a speech, in which 
he told them that they had lost one commander, but would 
find a better in himself, and that, as the weather was fright- 
fully cold, he had ordered the main brace to be spliced. 
The crew, whatever they thought of the first part of his 
speech, swallowed the latter with evident appreciation, as 
they likewise did the rum, when it made its appearance. 

That evening the Chevy Chase was steaming along with 
a stiff breeze and a nasty sea under the lee of Cape Horn, 
itself some five miles distant; and as Percy gazed upon 
those beetling crags, the Horn looked grand and terrible 
enough to make the simple work of rounding it in a small 
and leaky barque, outward bound in winter, a work for 
heroes. 

‘Sure, if this is ahl the bad weather we are goin’ to git 
aff Cape Horn, I’m thinkin’ it ain’t a patch on the Western 
Ocean in winter, though faith it’s a barren, ugly-looking 
spot enough, misther,’ remarked the mate to Percy. 

‘This is Cape Horn in a good humour; and by the look 
of the clouds, I should say that the wind will back to the 
northward, and so, blowing from the tropics, we shall not 
have it so very cold for a while, sir,’ said Percy. 


‘Sure, I hope you’re roight, an’ that we'll hev’ a fair 
128 
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wind to the south’ard ; an’ now Ill take charge of the ship, 
an’ yez can git the ould man sewed up an’ buried, for good 
luck an’ a fair wind, bedad.’ 

‘Yon will read the service of course, sir?’ returned Percy. 

‘Divil a bit will 1; I was niver cut out for a praste. Yez 
can do phwat yez loike, but git him buried quick, for it’s 
ill luck hevin’ a corpse abourd.’ 

Percy left the bridge feeling disgusted with the mate’s 
callousness, so, summoning the steward and one of the 
seamen who was handy with his needle, he busied himself 
in getting the corpse ready for burial. Meanwhile he 
ordered Cockney Jim, who now acted as boatswain, and 
kept the greater part of the mate’s watch, to hoist the 
ensign at half-mast, to get a grating rigged up aft on the 
taffrail, to place the vessel in mourning by the lifts and 
braces, and to muster the crew aft. By the time these 
orders had been carried out, the body of Captain Stewart, 
sewn up in canvas, with fire-bars at his feet to act as 
sinkers, lay on the grating, where Percy gently and 
reverently covered it with a spare ensign. The crew stood 
round the wheel gratings, and Percy, producing a prayer- 
book, commenced to read the burial-service. When he 
had proceeded as far as the end of the preparatory prayers, 
he signalled to the mate to slow the engines. 

‘ Phwat are yez waitin’ and wavin’ yer hand for? Dump 
him auver, an’ be done wid him!’ yelled Power from the 
bridge. 

A murmur of disgust arose from the crew, while the 
steward exclaimed— 

‘Dat proper grunt from de Pig, for shuah.’ 

Percy then proceeded. At the words, ‘we therefore 
commit his body to the deep,’ the ensign was removed, the 
inner end of the grating lifted up; the corpse slid gently 
over the taffrail, and thence, with a hollow plunge, descended 
into, and was swallowed up by, the depths of the sea. 
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Then the sighing of the west wind, the rippling of the 
sea against the ship, and the beating of her propeller 
blended with a long, half-stifled, sobbing ery from the lad 
Charlie; and in conjunction with the wild and savage 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, gave an air of 
solemnity and dignity to that simple act of burial, which 
stamped its memory on Percy’s mind as a scene never to 
be forgotten. So almost under the shadow of Cape Horn, 
the body of Captain Stewart was laid to rest, where, heed- 
less of the turmoil and strife of the contending elements 
above him, he might calmly sleep until, in fulness of time, he 
should be called to give an account of his stewardship. 

‘Hoist up the ensign agin! git thim yards pointed to the 
wind, bo’sen !’ roared the mate, as soon as the captain’s body 
disappeared. 

Percy closed his book and walked forward. 

‘I’m layin’ her on for Dago Ramirez; an’ whin I’ve got 
a departure from there, I’ll pick up that sale hunter av’ a 
schooner aisy, as sure as my name is Capthain Pathrick 
Power,’ cried the mate to Percy. 

‘J hope you will, I’m sure, sir, for I am not at all anxious to 
go surveying the South Pole in a coasting steamer like this.’ 

‘Sure, there’s no danger whativer wid a smart man loike 
meself in command. Why, iverything is as simpleas ABC: 
we’ve only gat to steer sou’-sou-west till we soight the 
schooner, or else the solid ice, an’ thin turn round an’ come 
back agin, bedad.’ 

‘Is that your idea, sir? What about floating icebergs, 
then ?’ queried Percy in amazement. 

‘Arrah, I’ve see’d more icebergs in the Western Ocean 
than you iver dramed about; an’ I'll thank yez nat to be 
teachin’ me me dhuty. Yez’ll be thrying to teach your 
grandmother to suck eggs nixt,’ snapped Mr. Power. 

‘Very good, sir,’ replied Percy. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A FINE DAY OFF THE HORN 


HE Chevy Chase slowed down that night, and soon after 
daybreak made Diego Ramirez Island, an isolated rock 
some sixty miles to the southward of Cape Horn; a piece of 
land on which probably no human being has ever set his foot, 
the rock itself being less than half a mile in circumference, 
in shape like a round plum-cake, with precipitous and per- 
pendicular sides and a raised top, which, when Percy sighted 
it, was covered with rank, rough, brown-looking grass. 

‘Take a four-point bearin’ o’ the island; an’ whin ’tis abeam, 
let me know, misther,’ said Mr. Power to Percy as soon as 
he appeared. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ returned he. 

‘She’s steering south, sir; blow me, but this ’ere is nice 
weather for the ’Orn, ain’t it?’ remarked the boatswain, as 
Percy relieved him. 

‘It is indeed, Jim, but it won’t last long.’ 

‘I ’opes as ow you'll be hout in yer calkerlations, sir.’ 

It was indeed a fine morning, such a morning as is seldom 
seen in those latitudes. The wind had fallen till scarcely 
a cat’s-paw rufiled the surface of the sleeping ocean, now 
heaving itself up into enormous hills with deep valleys 
between, yet showing a smooth glassy surface, upon which 
the steamship appeared to sit and be rolled along by the 
heave of the sea as if in a cradle, save that her vibration 


and the sound of her engines proved the contrary. The 
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sun had risen about a handspike high, and was sending down 
his rays from a blue sky on the tranquil ocean beneath, on 
which, sitting in a line like geese on a pond, and stretching 
from one huge mountain of water down into the valley 
beneath and up to the summit of the next, Percy counted 
no less than twenty-four huge albatrosses. On the approach 
of the vessel they lazily turned their heads, as if in search of 
the cause of the noise that disturbed their repose. 

Two of these magnificent birds, happening to sit directly 
in the steamship’s course, waited until her bows were nearly 
on top of them, and then, emitting shrill cries of indignation, 
rose on wing, and flew off for a few fathoms on each side of 
her, and then, again settling, gazed with a mild curiosity at 
her as she steamed by. The Cape pigeons, too, only fitfully 
followed the ship, sometimes dropping far behind and alight- 
ing on the water, and then once more rising and flying 
straight ahead in a laboured flight in order to catch her up 
again, instead of soaring from side to side on wing, as they 
are wont to do. There was in the air a stinging cold rawness, 
which caused Percy to feel grateful for his ear-lappets, his 
muffler, his overcoat, and mits. In due time he reported 
‘Diego Ramirez abeam, five miles distant, sir.’ 

‘Steer her sou’-sou’-west, an’ let her rip; sure, this is the 
sort of weather I’d loike to live an’ die in, Misther Percival,’ 
returned the mate. 

The steamship’s head was accordingly directed to the 
SSW., and over the liquid rolling hills she steamed peace- 
fully and tranquilly, with a blue sky overhead, Mr. Patrick 
Power in command, and the Cape pigeons following on 
behind, on the first of March, in the year of our Lord 
189—. 

For twenty hours after leaving Diego Ramirez Island, 
the Chevy Chase steamed her level best through a calm belt 
of glassy sea, yet nothing was sighted save one becalmed 
barque and a school of bottle-nosed whales. 
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Then a gentle zephyr, a slight ruffling of the placid 
sea, announced that the wind had decided it had rested 
long enough. ‘These cat’s-paws gradually increased, and in 
due time settled down into a light north-easterly breeze. 
Observing this, Mr. Power, who had evidently imbibed 
quite as much liquor as was good for him, came up on the 
bridge and yelled out— 

‘Why the divil don’t yez put sail on the ship an’ steady 
the engines? sure, yer nat half a man.—Loose iverything, 
I say—ahl hands on deck an’ make sail!’ 

‘Loose the topsails and cast adrift the staysails!’ cried 
Percy. 

‘Loose the squaresail an’ ivery blarmed thing that’ll draw! 
sure, I’m a sailor, I am; I know phwat’s phwat, an’ I got 
no faith in boys’ talk about Cape Horn,’ yelled the mate. 
So it came to pass that the Chevy Chase, under all sail and 
a full head of steam, started to run for the Antarctic regions. 

When, at four the next morning, Percy was again relieved 
by Jim the boatswain, the breeze had risen, and every sail 
was pulling well, while the sea, still flowing in huge unbroken 
waves, washed and lovingly kissed the ship’s quarter, gave 
her a push onward, and then subsided, to repeat the same 
operation with every successive wave. 

‘The course is sow’-sou’-west. Keep a good look-out for ice, 
and take notice how the dawn breaks,’ said Percy to Jim. 

‘Ain’t it cold? cold enuff for hacres 0’ hice, s’elp me bob 
if it ain’t; but the mate—the skipper as is now, I means— 
’e says as ’ow we shan’t see no hice for days, and ’tis on’y 
them as ’as been round the ’Orn as thinks so, ’cause they ’re 
so bloomin’ ’iky that they got hice on their brains.’ 

‘IT hope that he is right about sighting the ice ; still, keep 
a good look-out, and take in the light sails if the wind 
freshens, Jim.’ 

ST hi, sir. 


Percy had been sleeping the sleep of a tired man for some 
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couple of hours, when Mr. Power's voice, shouting down the 
companion-ladder, awoke him. 

‘Rouse up there, me hearty, an’ kim on deck. Sure, 
there’s the saling-schooner wid ahl sail set, away about a 
pint on the starbourd bow. Hurroo for Cap’n Pathrick 
Power !—an’ phwat do yez think o’ that now ?’ roared he in 
tones of triumph. 

Percy jumped out of his bunk, called down something 
that was not exactly a blessing on both the mate and the 
sealing-schooner, dragged on his clothes, and hastened on 
deck. It was now appreciably colder than when he left the 
bridge ; the wind, though blowing from a warm quarter, yet 
seemed to pierce through such paltry defences as warm 
clothes, and made Percy long for the blankets which he had 
just quitted. Mr. Power was walking the bridge in a state 
of pleasant excitement, complimenting himself at a great 
rate. 

‘Sure, now, didn’t I do it cliver?—Stand out o’ me sou’- 
sou’-west coorse !— Will yez listen to me now, Barney {—Cap’n 
Pathrick Power is a broth o’ a boy,’ ete. 

‘Where is she, sir?’ queried Percy. 

‘Faith, there she is. She wor’ showing up plain a while 
ago, but it is a bit hazy on the wather now. When the sun 
breaks through we will see her plain, for she bears only a 
bit on the starbourd bow.—And phwat do yez think o’ 
Cap’n Pathrick Power an’ his sou-sou’-west coorse now, 
Misther Percival ?’ 

‘I think you have been very lucky, if that is the sealing- 
schooner, sir.’ 

‘Lucky! Av coorse it is the schooner, an’ luck has 
nothing to do wid it at ahl. It’s just Cap’n Pathrick 
Power an’ his sow-sou’-west coorse that has done it; that’s 
phwat it is.’ 

Percy, with eyes swollen from sleep, peered over the 
starboard side of the bridge in the direction in which the 
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mate had indicated. A light-blue haze covered the water 
ahead, and through this haze he observed the faint outlines 
of the reported schooner, apparently on a wind on the port 
tack with all sail set. 

‘There she is; will yez belave me now, misther ?’ grunted 
Mr. Power in triumph. 

Percy rubbed his eyes, looked again, and muttered— 

‘Surely her sails must be of cotton canvas, they show up 
so very white.’ 

Then a thought struck him, and snatching the ship’s long 
glass out of the rack, he levelled it at the schooner; and 
almost as he did so, the sun broke through the mass of 
clouds above, lighting up the white object on the starboard 
bow. Percy started, took a second glance through the 
telescope, and then exclaimed— 

‘That schooner has turned out to be a thundering big 
iceberg, sir.’ 

‘Tare an’ ’ounds, man, phwat are yez bletherin’ about ? 
Give me the glass!’ roared the mate. 

Percy handed it over, and then gazed at the iceberg with 
eager eyes. It formed a beautiful sight, as, at some three 
miles’ distance from the steamship, the sun shone on and 
lent to it a dazzling brilliancy of whiteness. It had two 
peaks, which ran up like spires or masts, and from these 
the ice sloped gradually to each end, thus causing the whole 
mass to assume somewhat the appearance of a two-masted 
schooner carrying full sail, viewed at some eight or nine 
miles’ distance ; and as the iceberg pitched and rolled with 
the heave of the sea, this heightened the illusion. 

‘Begorra, it’s an iceberg afther ahl—the biggest wan I 
iver did see,’ remarked the mate in a tone of dejection, first 
scratching his head and then glancing at Percy with a look 
of deadly hatred, as if he put this down as another injury to 
be washed out in gore. Percy, unheeding this, remarked— 

‘T suppose I may as well go below again, and get a wash 
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and a draw at my pipe, for I see I shall not be needed to 
take the schooner in tow just yet.’ 

A muttered curse was all the response Mr. Power made to 
this, and Percy was about to descend the ladder, when, in 
looking around the horizon, he caught sight of a low line 
of hard-edged, blue-black clouds away to the north-east, in 
the direction from which the wind was still blowing. He 
looked steadily at the cloud-bank, and noted that it rose 
rapidly, yet lost nothing of its density. He then glanced 
at the sun, which peeped fitfully through a mass of scurrying 
clouds to the eastward, showing up like a huge orange of a 
peculiar bronzed yellow. Descending the ladder, he walked 
up to the boatswain, and inquired— 

‘How did the dawn break this morning ?’ 

‘Igh hover the torpsail yard; leastways ’twern’t hover 
the torpsail, acause ’twer’ hoff the port beam, but that wer’ 
abart the ’eight that I see’d it, sir.’ 

Percy returned up the bridge ladder, and addressing his 
superior officer, said— 

‘Do you see that cloud away to the north-eastward, sir ?’ 

‘D’ yez think I’ve got no eyes? Sure, I do see the cloud; 
an’ phwat about it, misther ?’ snarled he. 

‘That’s a Cape Horn danger-signal, and I think that we 
had better take the sails off her, if we want to save them.’ 

‘Whin I’m wantin’ yer advice, I’ll be axin’ it; an’ I'll 
thank yez not to give it afore it’s axed, for, sure, afore the 
breeze comes there’ll be plenty o’ toime to shorten sail,’ 
replied the mate ; and then, putting his hands to his mouth 
in trumpet fashion, he bawled out, ‘Hoist up the topsail, an’ 
git a pull aft on yer squaresail sheets !’ 

Percy said no more, but went below, lit his pipe, and 
returning on deck, took up his station on the cabin-companion 
seat, where he waited for further developments. Meanwhile 
the iceberg began rapidly to alter its bearings as the steam- 
ship steamed onward. While admiring the alabaster white- 
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ness of that huge mass, wondering where it had been formed, 
and noting how blue the sea close beside it appeared when 
contrasted with the towering, cold white ice-cliffs above, 
Percy was accosted by Charlie, who exclaimed— 

‘Oh, what a cruel, cold, comfortless, horrible-looking thing 
is that iceberg! It makes me feel as if I am freezing to look 
at it; and, indeed, I am afraid we shall all freeze if it gets 
much colder; shall we not, sir?’ 

‘T hope not, Charlie ; but I cannot say that I admire this 
cruise, and I shall certainly not be sorry when we steer to 
the northward and so get clear of icebergs, for they are 
awkward obstacles to navigate amongst.’ 

‘Indeed, they are not nice things at all; but do you think 
we shall have any more bad weather, sir?’ tremulously 
inquired Charlie. 

‘I am afraid it’s only now about to commence, for in less 
than half an hour she will not be able to show a single stitch 
of canvas.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ groaned Charlie. 


CHAPTER XX 
ICEBERGS—STORM 


HILE Charlie spoke, the iceberg, which now bore on the 

vessel’s starboard quarter, was suddenly surmounted 

by a white cloud, which whirled around its summit for a 

while and then flew away to leeward, the huge berg itself 
lurching and laying over like a light ship on a wind. 

‘Look at the iceberg, sir!’ screamed Charlie. 

‘That’s the first breath of the storm, which has blown 
away the snow from the crest of the iceberg, at the same 
time causing it to heel over; and now comes our turn, 
Charlie.’ 

Even as Percy spoke, the storm-fiend of Cape Horn was 
upon them. The wind, with a long, wailing, dirge-like, 
sobbing cry, as of ten thousand shrieking furies, hurled 
itself on the Chevy Chase and her press of canvas. 

‘Hold on to the sheer-pole, Charlie,’ shouted Percy. 

‘Hard-a-pourt, an’ keep her did afore it,’ roared the 
mate ; ‘let go, and clew up.’ 

‘Crack! crack!’ away went squaresail and topsails, and 
the whole suit of the steamship’s sails blew clean out of 
their bolt-ropes, and flew away ahead on the wings of the 
wind. 

‘Bo’sen, bo’sen, call the second mate. Ahl hands on deck, 
and shorten sail,’ roared the mate. 


‘The sails have shortened themselves,’ cried Percy. 
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Mounting the ladder, he rushed past the mate, took hold of 
the wheel, and assisted the helmsman to keep the steamer 
steady before the wind, which now blew with the full force 
of a hurricane. In an incredibly short time the ocean sprang 
into life, and at the behest of the storm-fiend lashed itself 
into indescribable fury, the wind churning the surface of 
the heaving waves into a creamy foam. Soon the white- 
headed seas roared and raced madly after the vessel, every 
moment threatening to break on board, while the hurtling 
spray flew over the whole length of the after-part of the 
steamship, whitening the funnel, drenching the crew,’ and 
adding the discomfort of wet clothes to the piercing cold of 
the atmosphere. 

‘How much o’ this will we get?’ inquired the mate of 
Percy. 

‘I don’t know; perhaps forty-eight hours, perhaps three 
months,’ returned he, giving a vicious twist to the wheel. 

‘The divil we will,’ cried Mr. Power ; and then, looking up 
at the foretop-sail bolt-ropes, which stood out as stiff as if the 
sails were still attached, his jaw dropped, and he muttered, 
‘Sure, if this is Cape Horn, I’ve had enough 0’ it.’ 

Hardly had he spoken, before down came the rain in a 
pitiless, biting, blinding sleet, hissing, and mingling its own 
sound with the roaring of the tempest. This rain froze as 
it fell, and, slipping down the mate’s neck, caused him to 
swear volubly. It also coated the entire vessel with a thick 
glazing of ice. 

‘Ice on the port bow!’ yelled the look-out man, running 
aft, and standing up to his waist in salt water on the main- 
deck. 

‘Pourt, for yer loife!’ yelled the mate. Round went the 
wheel. Again came a wild cry from forward, and the man 
in the waist, holding to the fife rail, took up the parable— 

‘Ice on the starboard bow, sir !’ 

‘Starbourd, for yer loife!’ howled the mate. 
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Round went the wheel in the opposite direction, while 
Percy’s muscles stood out like whipcord. 

‘Dere big lump 0’ ice right ahead,’ vociferated the steward, 
attempting to ascend the bridge ladder. 

‘Stop her, for yer loife!’ cried the mate, rushing towards 
the engine-room telegraph. 

‘If you stop her, she will broach to, ship a roller, and sink 
like an iron pot,’ shrieked Percy. 

The two first-reported icebergs could be now plainly dis- 
. cerned through the driving sleet. 

‘Golly, dere dem is; look how ’um roll ’bout, kick up de 
bobbery. S’pose we hit one ob dem, Daby Jones quick hab 
us in his locker, for shuah, mister mate,’ cried Mr. Wellington, 
as, bareheaded, he stood pointing excitedly and alternately 
at the icebergs on either bow, his eyes rolling in their sockets 
till they showed little but their whites, while the sleet, falling 
on his curly wool, ornamented the top of his head with a 
crown of alabaster whiteness formed of ice, in contrast to the 
ebony black of his skin, and lent him a most peculiar and 
startling appearance. 

There they were, in truth, two large lumps of bluey-white 
ice of irregular shape, some forty feet in height, and in 
circumference less than half the one first sighted, yet every 
bit as dangerous as that. For when they were thrust up 
from the bowels of the deep by the heave of the tremendous 
sea then running, they were momentarily poised aloft on the 
su umit of a gigantic roller, in their grim and terrible might 
appearing as if waiting in readiness to utterly annihilate the 
unfortunate Chevy Chase, which had now to run the gauntlet 
between them. When in turn they were drawn into the 
trough of the sea, they disappeared from sight, and often 
the waves would dash clean over them, and envelop them 
in such a smother of white water as to hide them utterly, 
or make them barely distinguishable from the breaking 
seas around them. 
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Meanwhile, with difficulty, Perey commenced to ascend 
the ice-clad main-rigging, the sleet beating and rattling on 
his hands and face, the piercing cold numbing his fingers, 
and striking through his fists with a sharp agony of pain. 
The force of the storm was such that only by flattening 
himself close to the ratlins, holding on with his arms round 
the shrouds, and thus gradually working upwards, one step 
at a time, could he ascend at all or avoid being hurled from 
the position he had gained. He had mounted some seven or 
eight ratlins high, when the sleet ceased as if by magic, the 
sun broke through the clouds, sending down a sickly yellow 
glow which lit up the howling waste of waters around the 
ship, lent a weird, unearthly appearance to her ice-clad top- 
hamper, her whitened deck-houses, and to the water which 
washed from side to side of her main-deck as she rolled. 
It shone upon the two icebergs now some hundred fathoms 
distant on her either beam, changing their appearance to 
huge masses of glowing, sparkling, lambent amber. It was 
a grand and awe-inspiring spectacle, but the sun at the same 
moment lit up something which caused Percy to take no 
delight in the scene ; for right ahead some two miles distant, 
rose a conical mountain of ice, supported on either hand by 
two lesser pinnacles, while, stretching away to the right hand 
and to the left, was an uneven ice-plain strewn with ice- 
boulders, on parts of which lay a halo of shifting white and 
yellow light. Percy gazed at this huge floating island of ice 
with awestruck interest, until his gaze was attracted to a 
line of smaller objects, tossing and tumbling, churning and 
foaming, for full two points on either bow, and only a 
couple of hundred fathoms from the stem of the steamer. 
The sight of these objects sent a glow of heat to his face in 
spite of the bitter cold. Then, in a hoarse and startling yell, 
he shrieked— 

‘Hard-a-port, for your life! there are ice-hummocks 
stretching right across the bow. Hard-a-port!’ 
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His voice, however, only reached the deck as an in- 
articulate yell, and Power turned his gaze stupidly up 
towards him, while the steward, having watched the two 
icebergs till they were nearly abeam, had disappeared below 
into the warmth of the cabin. 

‘ Hard-a-port—hard-a-port!’ yelled Percy, waving his left 
arm to the mate to emphasise his meaning. 

‘Phwat is the matther wid yez?’ howled that gentle- 
man, at the same time clambering on the bridge rail, and 
peering forward to starboard. Then Percy came down the 
rigging almost by the run, dashed to the wheel, and com- 
menced putting it hard over to port, while the mate, with a 
face blanched as white as the ice-island ahead, screamed— 

‘Hard auver, hard-a-pourt, for the love o’ God!’ 

‘Hard over it is; why did you not put it over at once? 
Look out for her now, pray God it is not too late,’ cried 
Percy, as, with his heart in his mouth, he surrendered the 
wheel to the helmsman, then dashed back to the rigging, up 
which he commenced to clamber. He had barely straight- 
ened himself upon the sheer-pole before the sun became 
overcast, the yellow glow disappeared, and, with a screeching, 
hissing blare, the rain came down in sheets, in a blinding 
shower, so that it shut out everything beyond the length of 
the ship from view. The vessel, under the influence of her 
port helm, had now brought the wind on her starboard 
quarter, and at the same time had shipped a heavy quarterly 
gea, which put the bridge under, smashed in the starboard 
quarterboat, broke the iron stanchions of the skids on which 
it rested (these were the size of a man’s forearm) short off as 
aman might break a rotten stick. Seeing this, Percy again 
dropped down and rushed to the wheel, crying— 

‘ Starboard—hard-a-starboard, or she will broach to and 
go down like an over-full bucket.’ 

The helm was got over in the nick of time, and the ship 
steadied, bringing the ice-hummocks broad on her port bow. 
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Nevertheless, she shipped a couple of tremendously heavy 
seas, Then, with three hands at the wheel, her decks flooded, 
and with little pennants from her sails (which were both lost 
and gone before) fluttering from her yard-arms and stays, 
through a storm of freezing rain, with icebergs on her port 
beam, icebergs on her starboard beam, an ice-island ahead of 
her, a roaring sea thundering and hungrily racing after her, 
a storm which was fast becoming a hurricane howling on her 
quarter, the Chevy Chase rolled, ran, and laboured. Her 
officers waited anxiously, expecting every moment to feel 
that awful crash which would herald their certain doom. 

Steering by the wind, that is to say, in this case, keeping 
the wind on her starboard quarter, was all they could.now 
attempt to do; and this they did, though unable to see 
anything ahead. The steady rattle and thump of the pro- 
peller, the hissing of the rain, the terrible cold from the 
proximity of the ice and the idea of swift and certain ap- 
proaching death should the vessel strike, all combined to 
impress Percy with the danger of their situation, and he 
prayed for help, strength, and resignation. For fully half an 
hour through the blinding sleet the ship sped on; then the 
rain moderated, the atmosphere cleared, the icebergs lay 
far astern on the starboard quarter, the ice-island bore 
broad on the port bow, the hummocks were nowhere to 
be seen, and open water lay before the steamer’s course ; 
for the rain had beaten down and greatly subdued the 
mountainous sea. 

‘God be praised!’ exclaimed Percy, as, his heart beating 
with gratitude, he perceived that for the present the vessel 
was out of danger. 

‘Look at that now; sure, that was the wurruk of Cap’n 
Pathrick Power. If I hadn’t stidied her just whin I did, 
bedad, we’d hev’ been ahl did men,’ grunted Mr. Power, 
who, during the interval between porting the helm and 
the clearing of the weather, had never opened his lips 
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to give an order, appearing quite dazed in fact. Percy 
gazed at the mate with amazement, and then remarked 
quietly — 

‘We may not always be so lucky, sir.’ 

‘Sure, I tould yez before that it isn’t luck at ahl; it’s jist 
Misther Pathrick Power’s luck, divil a thing else.’ 

‘I suppose you will soon be heading to the northward 
again, sir, as we have made close on two days’ southing since 
leaving Diego Ramirez, and I reckon she is in about 62°, if 
not 63°, south by now.’ 

‘I want none o’ yer advice, Misther Percival—sure, I 
was at say whin yez were ating brid an’ treacle—an’ I[’ll 
thank yez to go down on deck an’ git the wreck cleared 
up a bit.’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said Perey, leaving the bridge. He had 
hardly brought his men aft, and saved what remained of the 
quarterboat, before the chief engineer came up to him and 
said— 

‘IT don’t know what you deck crowd think about it, Mr. 
Percival, but I am going to see the mate; and if he don’t 
turn her head to the northward pretty soon, we shall down 
tools in the engine-room.’ 

‘If you are going to do that, I hope you will do it at 
once ; for now the sea has gone down we can bring her to 
the wind without danger, and then she can roll and drift 
for aught I care, Mr. Smith,’ replied Percy. 

At that moment the boatswain came up, and addressing 
Percy, said— 

‘The fok’sle crowd ’ave ad abart their bellies-full o’ this 
‘ere sart o’ work, and ’re goin’ to jack up; and, s’elp me bob, 
I doesn’t blame ’em, for none on ’em shipped for a vyage 
to the South Pole.’ 

The chief engineer glanced at Percy, smiled, and then 
remarked— 

‘I will wait and see what reception they get.’ 
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Meanwhile he looked with interest at the seamen as, 
splashing through the water, they made their way to the 
foot of the bridge ladder. They were a motley-looking lot, 
clad in oilskins, sou’westers, and sea-boots; but there was a 
diversity in their appearance, for of the four seamen who 
formed the deputation, one had painted his oilskins a flaming 
red, another black, while one suit remained the original 
yellow, and the fourth was parti-coloured. Still, they re- 
tained one thing in common, for around each man’s waist 
was tied a stout piece of spun-yarn, usually termed a soul- 
and-body lashing. These four sailors, originally of different 
nationalities, were now all naturalised Argentines, and con- 
versed either in bad English or bastard Spanish indifferently 
well. 7 

‘Phwat’s wrang wid the lot o’ yez, that yez kim aft to me 
loike a lot o’ sodgers learning the goose-step in a pond ?’ 
shouted the mate, leaning his head over the bridge rail, and 
howling at the deputation as they appeared. 

A little, thick-set truckle-ball of a Swede, the spokesman 
of the company, stepped out and answered— 

‘Cap’n, ve kum aft to ax’ you how mich longer ve goin’ to 
steer to de south, for ve all vos vet, cold, and hungry, and 
dere’s too many icebergs about, and so ve vants to put back ; 
dat’s how it is, sir.’ 

‘Now thin, min, listen to me now,’ cried Power, coming 
down the ladder and confronting the men, where, drawing 
himself up in his most imposing manner, he proceeded— 

‘Sure, I’m the best capthain ye iver could hey’, lads, for 
wid icebergs ahl around hevn’t I got yez ahl clear, an’ tuk 
yez into open wather 9’ 

‘Corpo di Baccho, it is right that the cap’n does say,’ 
remarked another of the men. 

Pursuing his advantage, the mate continued— 

‘Ye see that plainly, lads. I know yez hev’ plenty o’ trust 
in me, so I don’t mind informing yez that at foive o’clock 
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this afternoon—mark me, divil a minute afore—I say at foive 
o'clock this afternoon, unless we soight the schooner afore, 
I’m goin’ to hid her to the north’ard; an’ now, lads, the 
steward will give yez a tot o’ grog, an’ yez can tumble away 
to yer dhuty.’ 

‘Viva el Capitan,’ cried a Basque seaman; and the deputa- 
tion drank their grog, and then retired, apparently very 
well satisfied with their reception. 

‘**E can tark, can Paddy ; an’ don’t ’e think no small beer o’ 
’isself, now the skipper is a stiff un, an’ ’e’s in charge,’ quoth 
the boatswain, as he scrambled along to the cabin-companion 
in quest of his tot. Mr. Smith now interviewed the mate, 
who so impressed him with his wisdom, that he returned 
below much soothed in spirit, and the Chevy Chase ran on to 
the southward. Mr. Power then went below, placing the 
boatswain on the bridge; but the storm, which had somewhat 
lulled with the heavy rain that had beaten the sea down, was 
now blowing as hard as ever, and fast forcing the waves to 
their former height. 

That day salt beef and biscuit formed the cabin fare, 
because the bad weather brought a huge sea on board, which 
put out the galley fire and washed Charlie, together with a 
couple of saucepans and a mess-kid, out of the cook-house 
into the lee-scuppers. The mate ate but little, but appeared 
to have drunk a good deal, and after dinner turned into 
his bunk and slept. This made Percy the more anxious ; and 
though it was his watch below, he paid several visits to the 
deck, where he gained no other knowledge than that the 
storm howled, and the waves ran as dangerously high as 
they had done in the morning. At four, the wind again 
moderated, and Power, being awakened by the boatswain, 
came up on the bridge, and when relieved by Percy exclaimed 
in triumph— 

‘There now, see the cliverness of Misther Pathrick Power ; 
sure, there is the wind goin’ down, an’ the say wid it, an’ 
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widin an hour we’ll bring her nicely to the wind, an’ steer 
to the nor’-west’ard.’ 

‘You may bring her to the wind, but you are mistaken 
if you think to steam against this sea and the wind you will 
then encounter, for this is only a lull after twelve hours’ 
rage, and soon it will blow great guns again.’ 

‘Arrah, go an’ bag yer hid, ye Mother Carey’s chicken! 
It’s on the horse-box I wish I had lift yez, bedad, wid yer 
always prophesying bad luck,’ grunted the mate. Percy 
made no rejoinder, and the lull continuing, the vessel was 
brought to the wind, with no other casualties than shipping 
a couple of very heavy seas, one of which smashed in the 
engine-room skylight, while the other struck the funnel 
with such force as to carry away the weather guys, and 
then poured in tons down the stoke-hole. 

So, under the fast-falling shades of a night which pre- 
sently was to set in as dark as a wolf’s mouth, the Chevy 
Chase bore on, diving into a mountainous sea, which struck 
such terror into the mate’s soul, that he allowed Percy to 
put the ship at half-speed without a protest. With her 
yards braced sharp up to the wind, straining, labouring, 
pitching, and shipping heavy seas over her starboard bow, 
the Chevy Chase once more pointed her stem to the north- 
ward. The pumps were now set hard at work in the engine- 
room and stoke-hole, while the sailors set to and, by rigging 
up planks and tarpaulins over the engine-room skylight, did 
their best to repair damages. All this time, neither the 
schooner nor any more ice had been sighted, and Percy 
began to hope that they would see no more; nevertheless, 
he lay down in sea-boots and oilskins that night. He slept a 
troubled sleep, from which ever and anon as the steamship 
received a heavier thump than usual from the raging sea, he 
started, and thoughts of icebergs flashed through his brain ; 
then exhausted nature claimed her rights, and he again slept. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE SHIP ON FIRE 


Fe Percy started, and sat up on his sea-chest, wide 
awake and shivering with cold, for a horrible con- 
fused cry from on deck rang in his ears. 

‘My God, we must be close on another iceberg,’ muttered 
he. Then the cabin-companion scuttle shot back, and down 
came an unmistakable yell of — 

‘Arl ’ands on deck, the ’ooker is on fire for’ard !’ from the 
boatswain. A moment afterwards the mate yelled— 

‘Foire! foire! hurry up for yer loife, the ship’s on foire!’ 

Percy dashed out of his room, made for the companion- 
ladder, and collided with the lad Charlie, who was rushing 
out of the pantry. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, the ship is on fire, they say, sir,’ 
cried he. 

‘Come along, Charlie, and let us put it out,’ returned 
Percy, as, springing up the ladder, he gained the deck, 
followed by the lad. Then a terrible sight met his gaze, a 
sight which made him utterly oblivious to the howling of 
the storm, the raging of the sea, the terrible cold, the 
proximity of icebergs, or aught else: for there, right 
forward, in the eyes of the steamship, where the dense 
darkness of the night appeared doubly intense, shot up a 
lurid, flickering, forked tongue of flame. At the same 
moment, he perceived that the increased density and black- 
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being carried right aft in clouds. He dashed down to the 
main-deck, and, closely followed by Charlie, made his way 
forward. Here he met the mate, who, with fire-bucket 
in hand, was bawling out orders which no one apparently 
heeded. 

‘Where are the men?’ shouted Percy, as he arrived on 
the scene and perceived to his horror that the paint-locker 
and boatswaim’s storeroom, which were situated in the after- 
part of the deck forecastle, were both blazing, and that the 
deck was already charring, while the fire shot out tongues 
of flame which occasionally reached as far aft as the corner 
of the deck-house. Just then a dense volume of smoke 
drove both Percy and the mate backward, as, coughing, 
the latter cried in answer to Percy’s question— 

‘The hounds hev’ left me, an’ it’s away aft they are; 
sure, the bo’sen he’s gone to git the hose connicted, an’ the 
deck pump on, bedad.’ 

Meanwhile the lad Charlie had secured a bucket, and 
dipping up a bucketful of water from leeward, dashed into 
the smoke, threw its contents on the burning house, and 
emerged staggering and half-suffocated. 

‘Well done, Charlie; but we can do nothing against this 
smoke, for we are half-suffocated already,’ cried Percy ; and 
then, turning to the mate, he continued— 

‘Don’t you think we had better get her before the wind, 
sir; of course you know best, and certainly the fire will eat 
aft in that case, but the smoke will drive away over the 
bows, and we shall have no flying sparks to contend against.’ 

‘Sure, that’s just what I was goin’ to do—hard-a-star- 
board,’ roared the mate, rushing aft to the bridge. 

The vessel paid off slowly; Mr. Power again put the 
engines at full speed ahead. Percy meanwhile went aft, 
and, addressing the men who stood there, cried out— 

‘Now, then, get a bucket each of you, and follow me.’ 

‘I vos come, but de rest of dem von’t; an’ vot is de use of 
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party on the preceding morning. 

‘You cowardly hounds, you deserve to die; follow me!’ 
roared Percy. 

The rest of the sailors still hung back, though Nansen 
ejaculated— 

‘Vell, I’m ready.’ 

Then Percy experienced a surprise, and almost doubted 
the evidence of his eyesight, for he had entirely forgotten 
that the boy Charlie had followed him aft, and he certainly 
expected anything rather than that which followed. ‘The 
lad, suddenly bursting into Argentine Spanish with the 
volubility of a native, sprang past him, shook his fist in the 
face of one sailor, slapped another on the cheek, and tweaked 
a third one’s beard. Whatever Charlie said, and Percy 
always declared that it must have been most scandalous 
abuse, it had due effect, for although the fellow whose face 
had been slapped clapped his hand on his sheath-knife and 
swore terribly, yet, as Charlie had darted away forward, 
all followed, whereupon Percy persuaded them to work. 
The pumps were now rigged, the hose laid along, and soon 
the water commenced to play on the fire. The rest of 
the seamen and firemen were formed into a double line, 
passing and repassing buckets of water from the deck pump 
to the fire. 

And so the Chevy Chase once more headed for the Antarctic 
regions, with the storm-fiend following on behind, the ice- 
fiend hovering over her, and the fire-fiend glowing red and 
horrible in the eyes of her. Bravely fought the ship against 
the black and white elements outside, and bravely fought 
her crew against the red element inside, and by the end 
of the middle night-watch the fire was got under control. 
Then the lad Charlie, who had been working desperately, 
stumbled and fell as he was in the act of throwing a bucket 
of water. Just at that moment a tongue of expiring flame 
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shot out and wrapped itself round his body like a whip-lash. 
In a moment he was enveloped in flame, whereupon Percy 
dashed a full bucket of water over him, dropped the bucket, 
caught hold of him, and extinguished his smouldering clothes. 

‘Are you hurt, Charlie ?’ inquired he anxiously. 

‘A little, I think, sir,’ returned the lad, who, trembling in 
every limb, leant heavily on Percy’s arm. 

‘Take my bucket, one of you, and I’ll help this lad aft 
and see to him,’ said Percy authoritatively. 

‘I take him Chawley boy, an’ fix ’um s’pose you like, 
sah, or I take de bucket, which you like, sah,’ said Mr. 
Wellington, who had been one of the most effective hands 
in fighting the fire. 

‘What do you say, Charlie ?’ 

‘You take me,’ gasped the boy. 

‘Very well,’ replied Percy ; and accordingly he proceeded 
aft with the lad, whom, long before he reached the bridge 
ladder, he was forced to lift in his arms and carry. 

‘By George, you are heavy, Charlie,’ muttered he, for he 
found his burden to be much heavier than he expected. 

‘Who is that?’ yelled the mate, as they passed under the 
bridge. 

‘The second mate—the fire is well under hand now—and 
this lad is badly burnt, so I am carrying him below.’ 

‘Hurry thin, an’ kim up an’ take the bridge, while I go 
for’ard.’ 

SAY, OY, sity 

Carrying the boy below, Percy placed him in a lower 
bunk in his own room, and then anxiously inquired— 

‘Where are you burnt, Charlie ?’ 

‘My legs, sir.’ 

Perey looked, and saw that both legs were badly scorched, 
so he immediately went to the pantry, procured a bottle of 
olive-oil, with which he anointed them, and finding a bundle 
of bandages in the medicine-chest, he bandaged them. 


x 


HE PROCEEDED AFT WITH THE LAD, WHOM... . HE WAS FORCED 
TO LIFY IN HIS ARMS AND CARRY. 


Pirr46s 
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Much of the | d’s clothing had been hopelessly charred, 
and noticing this, Percy said— 

‘Now, Charlie, I’ll help you off with your things, and 
then Ill fetch some more clothes to cover you up.’ 

‘Get me tae bedclothes, please,’ said Charlie; ‘then I can 
manage.’ 

Pezcy went into the pantry, and returned with the lad’s 
bedclothes, which he put down with a ‘Here you are, my 
boy.’ But to his surprise the lad made no reply, and 
glancing at Charlie, the second mate perceived that he had 
fainted. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A DRIFTING DERELICT—CAST ON THE ICE-COAST 


N looking round to see if anything in the way of a restora- 
tive was at hand, Percy caught sight of the rum bottle 
which the steward had replaced in a hole in the rack on the 
cabin sideboard. He grasped the bottle, opened Char lie’s lips, 
and allowed about a teaspoonful of the fiery liquor to enter. 
Charlie coughed, spluttered, opened his eyes, closed them 
again, then re-opening them with a start, tried to sit up in 
the bunk. Pressing his hands to his temples, Charlie looked 
as though about to speak, but the shock resulting from the 
burns had evidently unnerved him, for he burst into a 
paroxysm of weeping. 

‘Steady, Charlie boy; don’t cry! I know the pain must 
be awful, but you have been a brick all through; don’t act 
the girl now.’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’ sobbed Charlie hysterically. 

‘There, be quiet!’ said Percy; ‘I still think you are a 
brick. Now he still and get to sleep, if you can, while I go 
on deck and see if they have put the fire out.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Percival, before you go—you have been so kind 
always, I must tell you. The ship is on fire, and we may all 
burn or drown. You tell me not to act the girl, but that is 
my real character; I have been acting the boy all through 
the voyage!’ Then, looking appealingly into Percy’s face, 
she added, ‘Oh, please. don’t tell,’ and finished in a gentle 


shower of tears. 
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‘My God!’ exclaimed Percy, in surprise, ‘how you must 
suffer. Trust me, Charlie; I think you are more of a brick 
than ever, and, of course, I will tell no one. I won’t like 
you a bit the less.’ 

‘Don’t let any one else see to me, sir; I shall be all right.’ 

‘Of course not ; you are my chum now, ’ said he, as, realising 
the wonderful transformation that had suddenly taken place 
in his thoughts about the erstwhile lad Charlie, he proceeded 
up the ladder. 

Making his way forward, he narrowly escaped a thunder- 
ing sea, which broke on the deck just behind him as he ran. 
He found that the fire, although well in hand, was still 
smouldering, and that ever and anon some piece of old junk, 
or coil of rope, saturated probably with paraffin-oil, burst out 
into flame, until, the hose and the buckets being brought into 
play, it once more subsided. 

‘Give me my bucket, Mr. Wellington, you have done 
enough now,’ quoth Percy, as he made out the figure of the 
negro rushing past him bucket in hand. 

‘Dat you, Mr. Percibal? fore de Lawd, dis an awfw night ; 
we all be frizzed afore marnin’ ef we ain’t burnt fust, for 
shuah,’ yelled the steward, stopping short. 

‘ Awful is no name for it: the wind is blowing a hurricane, 
the seas are running like mountain peaks, it is cold enough 
to freeze the paws off a Polar bear, and the fire dies as hard 
as a scotched snake. Here we are, our sails and quarterboat 
gone, our skids broke short off, the engine-room skylight 
smashed in, tearing away before wind and sea, every throb 
of the propeller driving her onward towards the frozen 
regions of the South Pole. Why, it is something stupendously 
terrible to contemplate.’ 

‘Dat what I tink—’tupendous, awfu’, torrible ting. But 
how dat boy Chawley ? him burnt much, sah ?’ 

‘Badly, but not dangerously, I think, steward.’ 

‘Didn’t he buck up when de fire was bad, dat boy Chawley ? 
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he do me proud, dat ’um do. One time I tink dat I no 
make man ob him; now I tink he make mighty fine man 
by an’ by.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ queried Percy, as, in spite of the pre- 
dicament they were in, the steward’s last remark caused him 
to smile. 

‘Look out, sah, dere come big sea,’ yelled the negro, as a 
monstrous sea broke over the quarter, flowed forward, and 
nearly washed them off their feet. 

‘Phew, that’s a heavy lump,’ cried the second mate, as, 
dashing after it into the scuppers, he filled his bucket and 
ran to the fire. 

‘Dis genelman go aft an’ see to de cabin bogie, an’ make 
drap ©’ hot coffee.’ 

‘Phwat a divil 0’ a toime yez hev’ been a-messin’ wid that 
brat o’ a boy, whin there is betther min working theirselves 
to dith, bedad,’ roared Mr. Power as soon as he perceived 
Percy. 

‘He is badly burned ; but I’ll take charge now, sir.’ 

‘Kim aft whin the last spark is out, misther. Bo’sen, you 
kim aft wid me.’ 

CTabi, Iti, Sines” 

Accordingly the mate and the boatswain went aft, while 
Percy with the remainder of the crew carried on the work of 
thoroughly quenching the yet smouldering fire. This they 
succeeded in doing, and as he gave the order to cease pump- 
ing, a heavy roll of thunder struck upon his ear, over- 
powering the howling of the storm and the raging of the 
sea. oll after roll followed, each one sounding nearer, 
louder, and more terrible than the last. Then a lurid flash 
of lightning stretched across the southern sky, lighting up 
a full quarter of the horizon. Almost simultaneously a 
fearful, piercing, discordant yell of alarm was wafted forward, 
followed by a howl from the mate to the man at the wheel 

‘Hard down, hard-a-pourt for yer loife !’ 
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Percy, knowing what the consequences of this order would 
be, shouted— 

‘Jump for the rigging for your lives, men!’ and then, rush- 
ing to the fore-rigging, started to make his way aloft. 

The Chevy Chase, obedient to her helm, racing up in the 
wind, shipped a gigantic sea over the quarter, which shook 
even the rigging on which Percy stood. This was followed 
by a tremendous explosion aft. Then a rush of red-hot 
ashes, steam, and smoke, shot up from the engine-room 
funnel. 

‘My God, I believe the boiler has burst and the engine- 
room filled!’ muttered Percy, as, terror lending him strength, 
he scrambled farther up the icy rigging. 

* The unfortunate steamer suddenly lurched over to port as 
the hurricane took her on her starboard beam. Sea after sea 
swept her decks with irresistible force, the lightning flashed, 
the thunder rolled, the vessel trembled and shook as if in a 
fit of the palsy, the main-shaft ceased to revolve, and then 
another Cape Horn roller, terrible in its grandeur and resist- 
less might, reared its huge white head over the bluff of the 
starboard bow, smashed down with irresistible force upon the 
break of the forecastle and the starboard fore-rigging, and, 
nearly washing off Percy in its descent, swept the decks aft 
to the bridge. Holding on for dear life with benumbed 
hands, he felt his ears thrill, while the blood curdled in his 
veins, for mingled with the hurly-burly of the tempest and 
the thundering of the seas, he heard an awful cry as of 
many-tongued human despair, a cry which told him that 
many of his shipmates must be now in their death-agony. 
Again the lightning flashed, and heaven’s artillery rolled. 
The lightning’s fitful glare lit up a seething inferno of waters 
around him, and exposed the Chevy Chase lying a helpless 
wreck on the water with the seas breaking over her in wild 
confusion ; and to Percy’s horror, carried over to leeward on 
the crest of a roller, he caught sight of the round, upturned 
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face of Nansen, the Swedish sailor, as he was swept away to 
certain doom. 

Then the darkness fell once more; and scrambling upwards 
till he arrived at the height of the foreyard, Percy cut a 
piece of the running rigging and lashed himself to the 
shrouds. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and 
up to this time he had blindly followed that law ; but having 
lashed himself, and knowing that now, unless the ship went 
down bodily, he was comparatively safe, he peered around 
in search of the iceberg which he supposed the mate had 
sighted when he ordered the helm to be put down, causing 
the ship to broach to and leaving her in her then pitiable 
plight. The darkness was of such density that his gaze 
could not pierce it, and the wind so fierce that he kept his 
face resolutely turned away from it ; nevertheless, he felt that 
the ship’s head was again paying off and that she was now 
labouring in the trough of the sea, while an occasional in- 
articulate yell from aft caused him to conclude that there 
were yet others of the crew left alive beside himself. Once 
again the lightning flashed, and Percy saw that the port fore- 
rigging contained not a single sailor, and he muttered sorrow- 
fully : ‘What, all swept away ?’ 

Another and yet another flash followed, and there, 
almost close to them, as it appeared to him, lit up by the 
lightning’s fitful glare, stretching from three points on the 
port bow to almost right astern leeward, gleaming ghastly, 
terribly white through the surrounding pall of blackness, 
glittered the precipitous coast of what Percy conceived to be 
the northern edge of the eternal Antarctic ice-circle. 

He groaned in spirit, as, spellbound with horror, he gazed 
at this awful spectacle. Then the darkness again enveloped 
the unfortunate derelict, as, driven bodily to leeward by 
the wind, battered by the seas, with sails gone, engines 
helpless, and engine-room filled, with decks swept, clad in 
an icy shroud, helpless and forlorn, she drifted towards 
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those grand and awe-inspiring icy cliffs some two miles 
away. Percy waited for the occasional flashes of lightning 
with a hopeless eagerness, not that he thought there was 
the slightest chance of being saved, but the very grandeur 
of the ice-continent which lay before him riveted his atten- 
tion ; and so, little by little, he gained a truer idea of the 
configuration of the ice-coast towards which the wreck was 
rapidly drifting. This coast he made out to be some fifty 
feet high, appearing much the same as some parts of the 
Patagonian coast, except that this was all formed of pure, 
cold, cruel-looking, beautiful ice. The knowledge that the 
steamship was drifting fast upon them, caused Percy to gaze 
at the cliffs in awestruck horror, and with an anticipatory 
dread which he tried in vain to overcome. 

The cold and the exertions Percy had gone through, 
together with the knowledge that he was unable to do any- 
thing save pray—which he did in a spasmodic though 
earnest manner—now began to tell upon him. He felt an 
intense desire to sleep, and in spite of the most strenuous 
efforts to keep awake by lifting his feet up and down 
alternately on the ratlines, and even rubbing his face against 
the frozen rigging, his eyes ultimately closed. He was fast 
dropping off into a sleep from which he never would have 
awakened, when a fresh noise, mingling with the din of the 
elements, immediately roused him to a full sense of his 
situation. It was a hollow boom that assailed his ears, 
having a distinguishing note of its own, plainly heard above 
the roar of the sea as it leaped upon and dashed over the 
drifting hulk of the steamship. It was a steady, persistent, 
booming cry, like the roaring of a den of lions waiting to be 
fed, save that it never ceased, and that every moment it 
became more and more audible and more and more terrible. 
Percy started and shivered, for he knew it to be the roar of 
breakers beating on that grand and fearful ice-coast. 

‘It will soon be over now,’ muttered he; and then some- 
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how the thonght of the lad Charlie, who in such a wondrous 
manner had turned out to be a girl, crossed his mind, and 
he wondered whether she was yet alive, and felt that he 
would like to wish her good-bye. Then his thoughts took 
another turn, for, right ahead, almost close to the stem of 
the ship, a huge mass of ice loomed up, and as the vessel 
drifted past it, Percy saw that it was an iceberg drifting 
before the wind and sea, though somewhat more slowly than 
the steamship. On glancing towards the stern of the vessel, 
he saw that she was now embayed in a curve of the frozen 
coast. The lightning ceased, and soon afterwards the dawn 
broke. In that cold, grey light Percy scanned the main- 
rigging, and saw two motionless figures lashed thereon, and 
likewise noticed that the stern of the ship was very low 
down in the water, though the bow seemed to have risen up. 
He noted, too, that the fore-staysail, which had not been set 
when the sails had been carried away on the preceding day, 
had blown adrift, and was now halfway up the stay. The 
vessel, which had been drifting broadside on, gradually paid 
off under the effect of her headsail, and once more, with 
wind and sea astern, headed for a huge bluff on the ice, 
standing out as a prominent feature, up which the waves 
dashed with such rage and fury, that the noise of their roar 
was deafening, while the cliffs themselves were almost 
hidden from view. Then a gigantic roller lifted the Chevy 
Chase up on its crest and hurled her onwards towards this 
terrible bluff. 

Down went the maimed and crippled vessel into the 
trough of the sea, and those stern and awful ice-cliffs 
towered above her, so close as to appear to Percy to be 
about to fall on him. Once more was she lifted up, up, up 
towards heaven. Perey commended his soul to his Creator. 
Down she came once more, a big sea broke clean over her, 
wetting him as he stood. Then he opened his eyes to find 
that she had: drifted clear of the bluff, and was now heading 
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into a fissure or ice-gorge which opened out behind, and 
was somewhat protected by this bluff; while astern of the 
ship, he saw the iceberg which they had so lately passed 
still steadily drifting after her. Another minute and he 
felt the hull of the cel rasp and grate with a terrible, 
crunching noise, and then shake till every bolt and rib in 
her must have been sorely tried, while the ship’s bell jangled 
a wild peal of alarm. She had struck on submerged ice, 
probably on an outer part of the ice-coast, which sloped 
away in the same manner as land. Then once more she 
was lifted up on an incoming roller, battered, tossed, and 
played with like a chip in a mill-race, whilst she listed 
heavily to starboard. Percy felt the seas beat over him 
monotonously, so that, had he not been lashed, he must 
inevitably have been washed away. Meanwhile the noise 
of crunching and crackling ice, the roaring of waves as 
they beat on that wild ice-coast, the thumping of the seas 
on the ship, the hammering and beating of the wreck upon 
the ice, the tolling of the ship’s bell, combined with the 
howling of the storm in a perfect pandemonium. 

Then to his utter astonishment a sea struck the unfor- 
tunate Chevy Chase under her stern and forced her forward 
upon the ice, at the same time turning her broadside-on to 
the surf with a heavy list to starboard and towards the 
ice. This was immediately followed by another huge roller, 
which lifted her up and dashed her down still farther on 
the ice-plateau; and so the fray went on, the exormous 
waves treating the ship as the making tide treats a floating 
plank, drawing it backwards and hurling it forwards, but 
still driving it farther inland on each successive wave. 
Poor Percy, hanging to his lashings on the under side of 
the ship’s fore-rigging, felt that his life would soon be 
battered out of him. Yet with all, the striking of the seas 
warmed, though they bruised and half drowned him, for 
he found that the water was warmer than the air. At last 
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came a final wave, which lifted up the derelict steamer 
and forced her so far up the ice-plain that she lay com- 
paratively quiet, with only an occasional sea lightly breaking 
over her. And all around the din of cracking, splintering 
ice, roaring seas, and howling storm continued, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
JAMMED IN BY AN ICEBERG 


HE poor battered hulk of what had such a short time 
before been a fine steamship, which at the will of her 
commander directed her course whither he would, riding 
triumphantly over the heaving and tempestuous ocean, 
now lay with her starboard bilge on the ice, a helpless 
derelict, thrown up as jetsam. 

Even now there was no peace for the bones of the poor 
old Chevy Chase, for the ice beneath and around her heaved 
with the violence of an earthquake, while huge masses 
occasionally broke away from the cliffs, and fell with 
a terrific crash on the ice-beach below, or with a hollow 
plunge into the raging sea. Percy, since the seas had 
ceased breaking over the ice-clad rigging and hull of the 
ship, had been working as hard as his terribly reduced 
strength would allow, cutting away at the ratlins with his 
knife, which he was lucky enough to find in its sheath; for 
in the position in which the hulk lay, he was suspended 
with his back to the ice and his face to the rigging, and he 
dare not cut at the lashings for fear of losing his hold and 
falling on the ice. Consequently, he laboured with his knife 
to clear away the ratlins, and then to force his body between 
the shrouds, and so get round to the weather side of the lee 
fore-rigging, to which he was secured. To attain his object 
took some time, for the ratlins were frozen hard and needed 


all his strength to cut them; yet he at last succeeded, and 
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working round to windward, lay with his body against the 
shroud aud rested. His blood, warmed by these exertions, 
began to circulate more freely. 

By this time the dawn had broken into daylight, and 
he looked around on a scene which he felt that he never 
could forget, should he live to the age of Methuselah. He 
gazed down first on the deck of the vessel, lying at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees with the plain of ice on 
which she rested, and, as he faced her bow, really to 
the left, and below rather than underneath his position ; for 
the rigging to which he clung had worked slack and over- 
hung the ice. It was a mournful sight: the deck forecastle, 
the forward house, the galley, the longboat and cutter, 
together with the skids that had supported them, were all 
clean swept away, and the foreyard, splintered and cock- 
billed, rested its starboard yardarm on the ice. Looking 
further aft, he observed that to leeward, jammed between 
the main-hatch and the scuppers, bottom up, lay the gig, 
underneath a piece of broken skid, which had acted as a 
breakwater to it. Still further aft he noted that the port 
half of the bridge had been washed away, that the chart- 
room still stood, and that the steamship’s funnel lay almost 
touching the ice. 

Percy peered anxiously at the two figures in the main- 
rigging, both of whom remained motionless in their posi- 
tions, though, raising his voice, he endeavoured to attract 
their attention; but his cries being drowned amid the 
howling discord around, he desisted, and scanning the icy 
coast on which he had been thrown, a poor half-frozen cast- 
away, he sought for consolation. 

It was a grand and wonderful sight which met his gaze, 
but it was awful in its grandeur, unwelcome in its rarity, 
and terrible in its wonder. Stretching away both from the 
bow and from the stern of the wreck, in the form of a 
‘horseshoe, ran a line of beetling cliffs of ice, varying in 
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height from forty to a hundred feet. These cliffs, running 
in a fore-and-aft line with the stern end of the ship as she 
lay, were terminated by the huge bluff on which she had so 
nearly struck when entering the bay ; but ahead of the bows 
of the wreck they ran on for miles, until their configuration 
prevented him from seeing farther. 

Beyond these cliffs inland, as far as his eye could reach, 
he perceived a panorama of mountain-peaks, sugar-loaf hills, 
fir-cone hillocks, towers, minarets, cupolas, spires, and domes, 
all of pure white ice, gleaming under a sky of inky black- 
ness, where hard-edged masses of jet-black clouds chased 
each other in endless confusion. This black dome overhead, 
in contrast with the alabaster plain beneath glaring with a 
cold, awful, and dispiriting glare, momentarily crushed 
Percy’s spirit within him. Averting his gaze from this scene 
of wild and awful grandeur, he examined the plateau on 
which the ship lay, and also the cliffs beyond. 

This plateau was strewn with ice-boulders, many of which 
were apparently formed of yellow, rotten ice. These con- 
tinued almost up to the face of the cliff, where, abreast of 
Percy’s position, it was split asunder as if stricken by the 
axe of a giant, leaving a gorge somewhat blocked by angular . 
pieces of ice, appearing like chips cut off by that same axe. 
While still gazing at this opening in the cliffs, and debating 
within himself whether he should cut his lashings, descend 
to the deck, and try to reach the cabin to ascertain if 
perchance there was any one in it yet alive, he felt the 
storm abate and then take off altogether, as far as the 
pressure on his body and upon the ship went. Even the rags 
of the fore-staysail, now blown to ribbons, ceased from 
blowing out straight to leeward, and hung limp, vertical, 
and motionless to the stay. Still, in spite of all this, the 
moaning of the wind over the cliffs abated not a jot, while 
the shrieking, whistling, and musketry-hke cracking of the 


o) 
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to ascertain what this might portend, Percy once more felt 
his heart sink within him, for there, sailing majestically 
before the wind, raising up a wall of surf topped by ice- 
hummocks as she came, and bearing right down on the 
plateau on which the unfortunate Chevy Chase lay, came 
the enormous iceberg passed by the steamship such a short 
time before. This grim, white, floating ice-rock would have 
towered many feet above the vessel’s masthead had she been 
perfectly upright, and, of course, as she lay, it kept the 
entire force of the storm from her, and thus caused the lull 
which Percy had experienced. On observing this solid, 
ponderous, irresistible white messenger of death bearing 
right down upon him, he cut hard at the lashings which 
still bound him to the shrouds, but the moment his knife 
severed the last strand, he once again turned his head to view 
the incoming and unwelcome visitor. 

At that moment the rising sun broke through its cloud 
envelope, and shone upon the approaching iceberg, lit up 
its peaks and its glassy cliffs with a rich, mellow, golden 
light most beautiful to behold. Nevertheless, its beauty 
was lost on Percy, for the fact that it appeared to be close 
on top of the ship thoroughly alarmed him, and fear lending 
strength to his limbs, he descended the rigging much faster 
than he could have believed possible a few moments before. 
Scrambling downwards, he arrived close to the topgallant- 
rail in safety, when an enormous sea rolled up the ice- 
plateau, heralding the iceberg’s approach, and lifting the 
fore part of the hull of the ill-fated Chevy Chase on its crest, 
hurled it still farther towards the mouth of the ravine. 
Part of the wave as it receded swept Percy off the rig- 
ging and carried him aft to the break of the engine-room 
deck, where, bruised, giddy, and feeling more than half- 
frozen to death, it left him. Staggering to his feet, he 
gave one awestruck glance at that terrible iceberg, and 
crying out, ‘Aft there—is anybody left alive?’ in tones 
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which he hardly recognised as his own, scrambled up 
to the bridge-deck. Just then, the incoming iceberg 
collided against the main body of ice with such a tremen- 
dous concussion that the report sounded like the whole 
broadside of a heavy ironclad. This was followed by 
terrific cracking, hollow groanings, and unearthly noises, as 
of dozens of steam-sirens shrieking simultaneously. The 
wreck trembled and shook, her forecastle bell commenced to 
toll once more, and, towering above all, glittering a tawny 
orange gold streaked with bars of alabaster white, appeared 
that huge berg, grinding, cutting, labouring, ploughing, and 
splintering up the yellow, rotten ice which fringed the beach. 

Percy, grasping a belaying-pin in the rail as a support, 
fascinated with horror, stood gazing upwards at that awful, 
glowing mass of sunlit ice, as it rose and fell on the sea, 
every moment approaching nearer and nearer to the wreck, 
which, if once nipped between its ice-walls and the beetling 
cliffs of the ice-continent, would be crushed out of all shape 
or semblance to the handiwork of man. 

While thus gazing, he felt a sudden faintness come over 
him, followed by a rush of blood to his head, and he 
felt a wild desire to get away to hide, to rest, and turn 
his back upon this rude conflict of jarring elements, this 
stupendous combination of nature’s forces, which had been 
fighting against him so long that he felt utterly unable 
to continue the contest. So, with his brain whirling and 
legs shaking, he tottered to the cabin-companion, and 
catching hold of the brass ring of the door, attempted to 
pullit open. It was fastened inside. Bending down, he placed 
his mouth to the keyhole, and bawled out— 

‘Below there, open the door for the love of God!’ 

He then glanced furtively at the towering berg, which 
appeared to bow to him in mockery, while the howling of 
the wind high overhead, the crackling of the ice, the roar of 
the sea, the screeching and hollow booming as the pent-up 
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air escaped from under the breaking ice, seemed to drown 
his voice, and impress him with a sense of overwhelming 
solitude. Again he tugged and kicked at the door, again 
he screeched through the keyhole; and again ice and ice- 
berg, wind and sea, mocked, derided, and howled him down. 
He staggered, leaned heavily against the door, his sense of 
loneliness becoming intensified, and solitude itself, in the 
shape of an enormous white bird, appeared to press heavily 
on his brain. It was more than he could bear; he fell for- 
ward, still with that crushing, overpowering weight on his 
head, and as he fell, he heard a familiar, though faint and 
far-away, voice exclaiming— 
‘Good Lawd deliber us, ’tis the second ntate for shuah!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE REMNANT OF THE CREW—FROZEN FIGURES IN THE 
RIGGING—THE MATE’S CONFESSION 


\ HEN Percy once again began to take interest in things 

around him, he was awakened from a dream in which 
he was in the power of the Spanish inquisition, represented 
by twenty sworn tormentors, ten of whom were separately 
engaged in pulling his toe-nails out by the roots, while ten 
others were carrying on the same painful process with his 
finger-nails, not forgetting the nails of his thumbs. Still 
it was puzzling, for the voices of his tormentors seemed 
quite familiar to him. One said— 

“’E kicked, s’elp me bob I see’d ‘im kick; ’e’s wuth two 
stiff uns yet, steward.’ 

Another answered— 

‘Dat what dis genelman say, spec’ ’um soon come roun’ 
now—good Lawd, what a scrumph!—spec’ dat ten tousand 
million ton ob ice tumble down, for shuah—nebber mind, 
rub ’um toes an’ make him jump, Jim.’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, is Mr. Percival coming round? Oh, 
whatever will become of us?’ cried yet another voice. 

Then Percy made a sudden effort to free himself from his 
tormentors, and awoke to consciousness, to find himself lying 
half on the panelling of the side of one of the state-rooms 
and half on the floor of the cabin. All was in semi-dark- 
ness, and Mr. Wellington was trying to choke him with 


vitriol, or at least so it seemed to Percy, for the steward 
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had ponred a little raw rum into his mouth, and it burnt 
horribly. 

‘Dere now, how you feel? Dat right, swaller um down. 
Hab some moah? Nebber say die till de dead hoss kick you. 
My good Lawd, dere she go again a-crackin’ an’ a-splittin’ 
an’ a-kickin’ up de bobbery. Whish dis cullerd genelman 
nebber come down dis cold place—dat ’um do,’ cried the 
steward. z 

’Ere, try an’ eat, an’ git yer pecker up ; we hain’t got much, 
nor we hain’t loikely to want much long, Lor’ lumme if we 
is—but ’ere’s some pantiles soaked in rum,’ cried Jim, holding 
a small piece of ship’s bread to Percy’s lips. _ 

‘Dere now, Jim, I tink dat you’d bettah go an’ tend to 
dat Paddy de Pig, dough I whish ’um break ’um neck, fore 
he bring de ship to dis cold country an’ mash ‘um up in 
flinderations.’ 

‘Where is the mate and the rest of the crowd,’ queried 
Percy, as his brain cleared, and he understood that he was 
yet among friends, although the quickening of the circula- 
tion of his blood caused the ends of his toes and fingers to 
experience the most excruciating agony. 

‘Lor’ lumme, I’ll tell ye arl abart it: the fool o’ a mate 
wiped the finnickin’ ’ooker hup in the wind, conserkrance 
wor that the bloomin’ sea kim aboard in tons, an’ filled the 
decks; why, the hengine-room wor filled, and the bilers 
bust afore I knew enuff abart hit to git my boko hout o’ the 
water 0’ the lee-scuppers, wher’ I’d bin washed ; s’elp me bob, 
whin I see’d that ‘arf o’ the bloomin’ bridge wor’ gone, an’ 
that the decks wor’ smashed in an’ the funnel hover the side, 
I legged hit for the door o’ the cabin loike a cat hover the 
tiles arter she’s ’ad a ’arf-brick ’ove hat er; then that fool 
Paddy kims up behind, an’ shouts ‘“Howly mother” or 
suthin’ ; an’ just as 1 ’ad the door of the cabin hopen, ’e lugs 
me back’ard into the lee-scuppers agin’, an’ makes a dive 
below; thin the hold ’ooker goes hover on ’er beams-hends, 
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’e goes down the ladder ’ead first, an’ lands on ’is boko— 
sarve ‘im right, for ’e’s no sailor, not ’e, ’e’s a sodger, that’s 
wot ’e is,’ said Jim the boatswain. 

‘Is he dead 2’ inquired Percy. 

‘Dem soarts ob peoples want somebody to kill dem, else 
dey nebber die—dey kill udder people wid dere foolery, dough. 
Him Paddy come down on him pig snout, as Jim dere say, 
but him no dead ; smash him snout, dat’s all—an’ him squeak 
like ten tousand pigs, till I tell him dat we hab plenty noise 
enuff, wid de wind an’ de sea an’ de ice; an’ s’pose him no 
shut up, I split um skull wid de meat-chopper, an’ den he go 
to Davy Jones wid dem udders dat’s gone fust,’ interpolated 
the steward. 

‘Is there nobody else alive? I saw two figures up in the 
main-rigging when I came aft,’ said Percy. 

‘Oh, Mr. Percival, Mr. Wellington went up the rigging, 
at the risk of his life, not more than an hour ago, when the 
noise of the ice breaking becaime less, and he found them 
both, the second engineer and a fireman, frozen to death— 
oh, isn’t it horrible? Do you think we shall all freeze 9’ 
inquired Charlie from her bunk, which, being on the port 
side, she had managed not to be thrown out of, although 
she and her bedding had been submerged for a short while 
under water, when the steamer went over on her beam-ends. 

‘Dere now, listen to dat boy, how him chatter,’ remarked 
the steward. 

‘Let him chatter, it does me good to hear him, Mr. Wel- 
lington. Keep your heart up, Charlie, and no doubt we shall 
find it has all happened for the best yet,’ said Percy, whom 
the rum and biscuit had decidedly livened up. 

‘Blow me tight hif I kin see ’ow yer make that hout, 
mister second mate. Hif Paddy ’ad bruk ’is neck afore ’e 
pizened the skipper, I cu’d see that ’ud bin arl for the best ; 
but this ’ere strikes me as arl for the wust,’ interpolated Jim. 

‘How are your burns, Charlie? queried Percy. 
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‘Not dangerous, but very painful, sir.’ 

‘So are my toes and fingers, Charlie,’ remarked Percy, as, 
attempting to rise, he found himself too weak to stand. 

‘Dere, you’m bettah lie down again, you doan’ got no moah 
strength dan a cat; asides, wha’for want to get up, no can 
go on deck; s’pose go on deck, friz’ ’tiff as an iron monkey 
tail in five minutes. De wind now blow from de souf’, cold 
as ten tousand hoss-power ’frigerator, an’ de iceberg him no 
kick up de bobbery same as dis marnin’.’ 

‘Why, what time is it now, Mr. Wellington 2’ 

‘Reckon ’um ’bout two bells in de second dog-watch, 
but can’t say for shuah, acause de clock got him ’tummock 
knocked out an’ him face bashed in, sah.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that I have been lying here 
unconscious the whole day ?’ 7} 

‘Dat’s just what dis cullerd genelman do say, boss. You 
lie dere all de day, ’cep’ one time when big sea hit de ship 
an’ tote you furder aft; but good Lawd, ’bout youah con- 
science, doan’ know if you lie on dat, ’cause I nebber see’d 
dem.’ 

‘Mr. Percival said “ unconscious ”—not sensible, he meant,’ 
eried out Charlie. 

‘Dere now, boy, wha’for you want to teach genelman like 
dis chile? You tink dat I doan’ undercomstumble ebery 
big word; dat’s where you make big beefsteak. I know 
bery well dat Mister Percibal not a sensible man any 
how, or he nebber come in dis ship. Den wha’for him 
talk "bout him conscience. Sometimes dis genelman t’ink 
dat him near relation to dat Jonas what swallered de 
whale; anyhow, him bring plenty bad luck wid him, for 
shuah.’ 

‘For goodness’ sake, don’t lay the blame on my unlucky 
shoulders. I have had bad luck enough of my own without 
getting the credit of bringing ill luck on the ship, Mr. 
Wellington,’ remonstrated Percy energetically. 
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“Taint no manner 0’ use o’ tarkin’,’ broke in Jim; ‘’tain’t 
no manner o’ use o’ tarkin’. I tell’e w’ot ’tis—we’ve ’ad a 
pizener in charge o’ the ’ooker, an’ hain’t that Joner enuff 
for arl the w’ales that ever wos 2’ 

‘Do you then believe that Mr. Power poisoned the 
captain, Jim?’ said Percy eagerly. 

‘ W’ot does yer think, sir?’ 

‘T really don’t know what to think. I had suspicions, and 
I certainly did not like his behaviour when the captain died, 
but to deliberately take the life of a good fellow like Captain 
Stewart, and by such a cowardly, diabolical method—no, I 
cannot think that even the mate would stain his soul with 
such a sin.’ 

‘Garn, ’e hain’t got a sowl, more nora spud ’ave, Paddy 
hain’t. I ’eard ‘im, so did the steward ’ear ’im, say, ‘Take 
‘im away, take im away; | didn’t mean to pizen yer. Who 
says there’s pizen in the coffee? Who says I pizened ’im ? 
"Twas a mistake”; an’ then ’e shuts up for a while, an’ 
arterwards yells out, “ An’ wot if I did pizen’im? There’s 
a better man in ’is shoes, an’ that’s meself, Misther Power,”’ 
exclaimed Jim. 

‘Where is he? and what on earth made him tell you 
that ?’ queried the second mate. 

‘Him in de inside room ob dis genelman’s pantry, drunk, 
like ’um dirty pig dat he is, sah.’ 

‘“’E’s loonatick wi’ rum, an’ we tied ’im up,’ exclaimed the 
steward and Jim almost simultaneously. 

“Twas like this ’ere,’ continued Jim, seeing the puzzled 
look on Percy’s face; ‘’twas like this ere. ’E tumbled darn 
‘ere wi’ the rum an’ smashed ’is conk on the deck at the 
bottom o’ the ladder, an’ near knocked arl the stuffin’ out 0’ 
isself; thin I got darn ’ow I could, an’ the steward ’e ’elped 
me, an’ we shut the door, an’ thin I started to cuss. Lor’ 
lumme, I did cuss that thear Paddy! ’Owever, ’twere no 
use 0’ cussin’; an’ arter a bit steward ketches ’old o’ ’is ’ead 
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an’ I ketches ’old o’ ’is ’eels, an’ we chucks ‘im hout o’ the 
way inter the pantry.’ 

‘Didn’t you bind his head up, Jim ?’ 

‘Bind ’is ead up! Thear worn’t nobody wot shipped as 
nurse in this tank. I didn’t; s’elp me bob if I did, mister,’ 
returned Jim. 

‘Well, what next, Jim %’ 

‘Dere was no next, no not’ing ; on’y de ship a-bumpin’, an 


scrunchin’, an’ de water a-comin’ down de cabin-companion, 
an’ de ship a-strikin’ de ice like de big steam-hammer, an’ 
de cold a-frizzin’, an’ dat Jim a-cussin’, an’ dat boy Chawley 
a-prayin’, an’ dis cullerd genelman a-t’inkin*ebery minute dat 
de ship goin’ straight away down to old Davy Jones; dat’s 
all. What comes next, boss?’ interrupted Mr. Wellington. 

‘That ’ere’s abart the rights on’t. We wos like rats in 
a ’ole waiting to be drowned, on’y a derned soight wuss, 
‘cause no rats wor ever shuk like we wos, blow me if they 
wos; an’ then yer kim to the companion an ’owled through 
the key’ole, an’ then yer goes off, an’ we takes yer boots an’ 
ileskins off, an’ leaves yer, an’ that’s ’ow hit ’appened.’ 

‘But what about the mate?’ again queried Percy. 

‘Dere, look heah, Jim, you doan’ know how to tell de 
ting proper. It need a genelman ob great circumbumptions 
ob mind an’ nearness ob clerception to manifold de tale in a 
proper manner. Dis is how it was, sah. Paddy de Pig 
broke him nose, dat bery good; put Paddy in my pantry, 
dat bery bad. Leave him lone, dat bery good. By and by 
Paddy get up an’ go to de rum cask, drink um much rum 
an’ make ‘um beast ob ’umself, dat bery bad. Den de 
bo’sen an’ dis genelman we tie up Mister Paddy de Pig 
tight, dat bery good; den um Paddy cuss an’ swear an’ say 
him prayer backward. Den by an’ by him cry an’ beg to 
get loose, ’cause he say he see’d Cap’n Stewart on a big 
iceberg sailin’ right down on top ob him; an’ den he say 
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nebber meant to pizen him, meant to pizen de second mate ; 
an’ now you undercomstumble de whole contents ob de 
repeterorio, for shuah, Mister Percibal.’ 

This information at another time, under other conditions 
and in other latitudes, would have greatly affected Percy ; 
but as they were placed, with certain death apparently 
staring them in the face, ready to strike, if not at once, 
then in the near future, it merely caused him to experience 
an extra thrill of abhorrence towards the criminal, followed 
by a feeling of relief, insomuch that his dislike and suspicion 
of the mate had not been without good cause. 

‘Well, he will soon have to answer for his sins to a higher 
tribunal than ours,’ remarked Percy. 

‘Doan’ you t’ink ’bout dat Pig now; eat moah biscuit, den 
go sleep, an’ get strong, an’ den we talk ’bout him. Got too 
many sick now, an’ dere nobody ship for nuss in dis ship, 
just as Jim say.’ 

‘Very good, Mr. Wellington,’ returned Percy, feeling too 
weak to argue the point. 

‘Dere now, dat what I call good biziness; do as ’um told, 
no all de same as dat boy Chawley. Him scream an’ swear 
him scratch my eyes out, acause dis genelman want open 
’um shirt an’ put lilly bit ile on him burn. Say ’um do it 
’umself bettah dan dis chile. Nebber t’ink dat boy give dis 
genelman so much sass. Good Lawd, lucky t’ing for him 
dat I know him got bad burns, else I spank him like him 
mudder used, for shuah.’ 

‘Leave him to me; I’ll manage him when IJ pull round, 
Mr. Wellington,’ said Percy. 

‘Dat what I doan’ undercomstumble. Dere’s dis genelman 
Mister Webster Washington Wellington, dat hab dis boy dis 
two voyages, an’ do all him can to make a man ob him; now 
dat boy won’t look at dis chile, an’ de second mate him 
eberybody. Dat boy him chatter all de marnin’, “How’s 
de second mate, Mister Wellington? Is Mister Percibal 
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frizzed, Mister Wellington? You doan’ tink ’um die, Mister 
Weliington ?”—an’ like dat, till I tell ’um I slap ’um if him 
no shut up.’ 

‘Oh, I never,’ cried Charlie from her bunk. 

‘Lor’ lumme, Cholly, yer did, a-cause I ’eard yer,’ chimed 
in Jim. 

‘I never said “frizzed” anyhow,’ muttered Charlie doggedly. 

‘Dere now, shut ’um mouf an’ go sleep, an’ let de second 
mate go sleep, an’ dis genelman see if can make lilly bit fire 
in de cabin bogie to keep us from bein’ frizzed,’ said the 
steward. 

The conversation thus came to an end, and Percy lay 
thinking of the desolate plight they were in; wondering how 
far south the vessel really lay, and whether they would ever 
get away, and how long their provisions would last them ; 
and then he thought that as long as there was anything to 
eat, he would see that Charlie got her share. From this he 
proceeded to wonder who Charlie was, whence she came, 
and what brought her on board the Chevy Chase. Then he 
reflected that really it did not signify much, if they were 
all going to be either frozen or starved to death shortly ; and 
so, still thinking of Charlie, he dropped asleep. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE SCENE IN THE HOLD—VIEWING THE WRECK— 
MUTTON CUTLETS 


NCE during the night he awoke, looked around, realised 
where he was, saw that the steward had been unable to 
light the bogie fire, probably owing to the position in which 
the ship lay, shivered with cold, pulled the blankets over his 
head, and once more slept soundly. When he again awoke, 
a faint, cold-looking, grey light, struggling through the 
port-holes and deck lights, announced the beginning of 
another day, and Percy sat up, felt his limbs, then, stiff, 
bruised, sore, and shivering, he rose to his feet. 

‘I am so glad to see you stand up. Mr. Wellington has 
left some rum and some beef and biscuit in the bread-barge, 
and he told me to ask you, when you woke, to eat your break- 
fast, and if you felt all right, to go up on deck and help 
them,’ cried Charlie, leaning upon her elbows in her bunk 
and looking sympathisingly at Percy, who, with one foot on 
the deck and the other on the lower panel of his cabin, stood 
in his wet clothes, with teeth chattering. 

‘Why, you are shivering like a dog in a wet sack; drink 
some rum, sir,’ said Charlie. 

Percy followed this advice, and as the spirit warmed his 
blood, his teeth ceased chattering, his shivering gradually 
subsided, and he then made a substantial breakfast. Then 
he ferreted out pipe and tobacco, and after some trouble 
cut up a pipeful of smokable, fairly dry plug, filled his pipe, 
and lit it, As the soothing effect of the weed took 
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possession of him, and acted as a true friend in the hour of 
adversity, he felt that whilst there was life there was hope, 
and murmured reproachfully, as he viewed the future through 
a halo of tobacco smoke-— 

‘Yet there are people, who would deprive a poor sailor 
of his one solace—his pipe of tobacco.’ 

‘You feel better now, don’t you?’ queried Charlie, as she 
watched Percy comfortably puffing away. 

‘Like another man, Charlie; but I forgot—I am horribly 
selfish—how are you and the burns ? do you feel much pain, 
and can I do anything for you?’ he queried. 

‘No, thank you; Mr. Wellington brought me the oil, and I 
am pretty comfortable.’ = 

‘Where is the steward 2’ 

‘He has gone on deck with the bo’sen. The pigs .were 
squealing early this morning, and Mr. Wellington said he 
knew it was ‘dat dear gal Sukey, ’cause he ’d know her sweet 
tones anywhere.’ So he and the bo’sen have gone to take a 
hatch off, and see if any more of the pigs and sheep are left 
alive.’ 

‘I am afraid they won't be alive long, for we shall have to 
eat them, Charlie.’ 

‘Oh dear, I don’t know what Mr. Wellington will do, if 
you talk about killing Sukey. But where are we, sir, and do 
you think there is any chance of being rescued? And how 
did we get on the ice? They say that every soul is dead 
except the mate, the bo’sen, Mr. Wellington, and you and 
me, sir ; oh, it is horrible! I really cannot understand it.’ 

‘No, Charlie, Ido not wonder at that. Even after being 
stuck up in the rigging, an eye-witness of what has happened, 
I am almost tempted to doubt the evidences of my own 
senses. And yet it is not really that either, it is the 
incalculable stupidity, pig-headedness, and foolhardiness of 
the man that has brought us into this predicament that I 
cannot understand,’ 
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‘But are we really thrown up high and dry on the ice- 
continent of the South Pole, sir?’ inquired she anxiously. 

‘It seems so, Charlie, although for the life of me I cannot 
make out how we got down here so quickly. Let me see, to- 
day is the fifth of March, and we had Diego Ramirez Island 
abeam, and set the course SSW. about 10 4.m. on the first 
of March, and when we sighted this ice on which the poor 
old steamship has piled up, it must have been somewhere 
about four yesterday morning. That, with due allowance for 
the time she was diving bows under into a head-sea trying to 
get to the northward, would make sixty hours’ steaming.’ 

‘It seems to me like sixty days instead of hours, sir,’ 
interrupted the girl. 

‘Be quiet, Charlie, and don’t interrupt, or you will put me 
out in my calculations,’ remarked Percy, continuing. ‘Sixty 
hours’ steaming say, with the following sea, eleven miles an 
hour on a SSW. course, that would make, roughly speaking, 
660 miles since leaving Diego Ramirez.’ 

‘Bother, I don’t understand anything about your SSW. 
course. I only want to know if we are going to be frozen to 
death,’ said the girl pettishly. 

‘Time will tell as to that, Charlie ; but this is what I mean: 
according to my calculations, we should be yet a good ten 
degrees or 600 miles to the northward of that eternal barrier 
of ice, which even in midsummer, I believe, stretches from 
about 79° south to the South Pole.’ 

‘Then how have we been cast upon it ?’ she asked. 

‘That is what is puzzling me. Of course midsummer is long 
past in these latitudes, and the summer so quickly vanishes 
that we are already in late autumn ; but that will not account 
for it. I have thought once or twice that it might be an ice- 
island ; but an ice-island with hills and dales, and a cliff-like 
coast reaching further than one can see either way, seems 
just as unlikely as that the ship is really lying on the white 
and God-forsaken ice-coast of the Antarctic fringe.’ 
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‘It is terrible to think of ; but which would be the best for 
us, sir?’ 

‘I suppose that of the two the solid ice-continent would 
possess the advantage, if any, as an occasional. sealer or 
whaler may coast along that, while all ships would give an 
ice-island a wide berth; but it seems to be a forlorn hope, 
anyway.’ 

‘Oh dear, surely we shall not have to die of hunger and 
cold here on the ice,’ she replied, with a suspicious tremor in 
her voice. 

‘Oh, stow that, Charlie boy ; of course not. We will patch 
up the boat, set sail, and chance it with the first fair wind, 
after we can get her ready, rather than lie here to die of 
cold and hunger. Anyway, cheer up, and whatever happens 
I shall stick to you,’ replied he, as he put his hand into hers 
and gave it a friendly squeeze; then he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, dragged on his boots and oilskins, and 
though still stiff and sore, clambered up the overhanging 
companion-ladder, pushed back the scuttle, and looked around, 
It was a wild, white, dreary scene that he gazed upon, a 
scene of ruin, death, destruction, and desolation, over which 
the freezing, killing breath of the south wind was casting 
a white pall of snowflakes. He scrambled out of the com- 
panion, closed the scuttle sharply in order to keep that icy 
breeze from descending, and holding on to the ring of the 
door looked towards the iceberg. There it stood in its awful 
grandeur, glittering through the falling snow, showing up 
a ghastly, sapphire-tinged white, some forty yards distant 
from the wreck, apparently as fixed and immovable as if it 
had always formed part and parcel of the huge ice-coast to 
which it was now presumably attached. The towering cliffs 
of this erstwhile, unwelcome visitor entirely shut the ocean 
off from Percy’s view, save in the north-west corner, where 
a narrow lane-like opening remained between the face of the 
iceberg and the termination of the ice-bluff. Through this 
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opening he caught sight of a black mass of water, rising and 
falling ; but the roaring of the sea he heard only as a gentle 
murmur, the falling snow deadening the sound, and the 
southerly wind bearing it away to the northward, in which 
direction Perey ardently wished it would carry him. 

Gazing aft at the havoc which the pounding seas and the 
explosion had wrought, he encountered first a yawning gulf 
in the deck, around which, twisted in some of the most fan- 
tastic contortions that he had ever seen, stood what had 
been the stoke-hole ventilators, now so inextricably mixed 
up with jagged pieces of boiler casings, and the steam-pipe 
twisted like a corkscrew, that he had a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing one from the other. Next, he perceived that 
across the starboard topgallant-rail lay the funnel thickly 
coated with snow, its rim within a foot or so of a huge ice- 
hummock. Still farther aft, some combings broke the plane 
of the deck, enclosing an oblong black hole, in which 
formerly fitted the engine-room skylight, but it now yawned 
like the mouth of an enormous black and gloomy grave. A 
grave it was indeed, for there lay entombed nearly the 
whole of the engine-room staff, together with Mr. Smith, 
their chief. Sad at heart, he turned his gaze away, and 
furtively glanced up the main-rigging. ‘The two men whom 
he had seen there, during that lifetime of agonised anticipa- 
tion and dread which he had passed while in the fore- 
rigging, were gone. While wondering what had become of 
the bodies of his two unfortunate shipmates, a sound struck 
upon his ears, livening him up wonderfully, and causing him 
to scramble along the deck in the direction of the main- 
hatch. It was a defiant and energetic cock-a-doodle-do, 
evidently proceeding from the main-hold. 

‘Hulloa, that fellow does not seem much down in the 
mouth ; so if a bird can keep his pecker up, why cannot I 4 
thought Percy. 

He found a hatch off, and placed crosswise over the end 
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this, he shouted down— 

‘Are you there, Mr. Wellington ?’ 

‘Good Lawd deliber us—who dat a-bawlin’ ’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, it’s the second mate,’ simultaneously rejoined 
a pair of voices from below. Scrambling down the ladder 
after obeying the steward’s injunction not to let ‘de cold friz 
down,’ he found Mr. Wellington busily engaged in skinning 
one of the sheep, while Jim the boatswain was feeding the 
others, by candle-light. 

‘How you feel now, boss: pretty scrumptious, hey?’ queried 
the steward, as he paused in his work and looked at Percy. 

‘A bit sore and stiff, but all ready to lend you a hand,’ he 
replied. “ 

‘Dat’s de ticket for de gran’mudder’s soup ; dis mighty fine 
sheep break ’um neck, udder one break ’um leg, t’ink dis 
genelman bettah kill dat one also, de two skin make mighty 
fine blanket dis cold wedder, for shuah.’ 

‘There is no doubt about that,’ replied Percy, as he 
glanced around the hold, as far as the feeble light of the 
candle could penetrate, thinking what a scene for the pencil 
of a skilful artist lay around him. Luckily for the live stock, 
the centre of the hatch had been entirely given up to them, 
and there, on top of the coal, they had been placed, each in 
its separate pen or coop, which had been lashed securely 
to the stanchions, leaving an open space directly under the 
centre of the hatch. Shifting-boards had been fitted round 
the square of the hatch, and the hay, grain, etc., for their 
use stowed away in the wings and at the ends, so to all 
intents and purposes they had a fair-sized room all to them- 
selves. In the very centre of this room stood Mr. W. W. 
Wellington, with one foot on the starboard shifting-board 
and the other on the deck, as with bared arm and bloody 
knife he pointed out the merits of the half-skinned sheep, 
which was strung up by one leg to a stanchion. Jim the 
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boatswain, with his arms full of hay, paused in his work of 
replenishing the sheep-cribs, and knelt on a sheep-pen while 
he surveyed Percy, as did several of the sheep on the port 
side of the hatch, the list of the vessel forcing them to 
assume that position. At the same time he became aware 
of a persistent grunting, accompanied by a perfume which 
plainly spelt pig, proceeding from the starboard side. Once 
again from the fowl-coop on the fore end of the hatch came 
that defiant and cheery cock-a-doodle-do, which had already 
cheered Percy’s drooping spirits. 

‘Why, this is the warmest place in the ship,’ cried he, as, 
catching hold of the fleece of the sheep, he pulled it down 
while the steward skinned its neck. 

‘Dat’s de fac’; but by an’ by, when we get cabin bogie 
fixed, an’ cook ’um lamb-chops ob dis fine sheep, den de cabin 
be hot; den we can hab corroboree, an’ see what we goin’ to 
do, sah.’ 

“Tis a bit otter darn ’ere, but it’s more nor a bit ’ighly 
perfoomed,’ grumbled Jim. 

‘Now, den, you Jim, wharrum you talkin’ ’bout; I t’ought 
you ’um sailor, now I t'ink you’m one ob dem way up squaks, 
dat turn up dere nose at eberyt’ing. I tell you, dat gal 
Sukey got moah sense in ’um tail dan you got in youah 
head, for shuah, an’ um smell sweet as de rose.’ 

‘S’elp me bob, I’ve ’eard o’ a dawg-rose afore, but a ’awg- 
rose, crikey! That’s a bit too thick, any’ow; wot’s the 
hodds, as long as ye’re ’appy an’ stands on yer ’ead,’ replied 
Jim, as his knee slipped off the pen and he lurched head- 
long to leeward. 

While the sheep was being dressed and the stock fed 
and watered, Percy heard the detailed account of the sending 
down from the rigging of the bodies cf the second engineer 
and fireman, who in some wonderful manner had escaped 
the effect of the explosion, and taken refuge in the main- 
rigging out of the reach of the ravenous, all-devouring 
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sea, and there had frozen to death. He shuddered as 
he thought how nearly that had been his own fate, and 
ejaculated— 

‘Poor fellows, they must have suffered horribly.’ 

‘Doan’ know ’bout dat, spec’ dem die pretty quick: come 
out ob de hot below to de frizzin’ in de riggin’—no clothes, 
no ileskins, no nuffin-—de friz catch ’um an’ snuff ’um out 
like de candle; an’ Jim an’ dis genelman lower dem down 
out ob de riggin’, an’ dey frozed as stiff as um capstan-bar,’ 
said Mr. Wellington. 

‘They’s better orf nor we to my thinkin’, ’cause they ’m 
froze into proper stiff ’uns, an’ we got our doing to come,’ 
remarked Jim. 

‘Perhaps you are right, Jim; even so, everything is ordained 
for the best, though I do not see much prospect of any other 
fate for us than that of dying of cold and hunger.’ * 

‘Wha’ dat you say, eberyt’ing ’dained for de best? Dis 
genelman doan’ know ’bout dat; t’ink, anyhow, de bess t’ing 
both for dem an’ for us dat dey dead, ’cause dey no feel 
de friz, no feel hunger, and good t’ing for us, dat no gat 
so many to eat de grub, boss.’ 

‘How many months’ provisions do you calculate we have 
on board, Mr. Wellington?’ queried Percy. 

‘Dat am de question dat I bin a-t’inkin’ ’bout: dere ’bout 
nuff for one mumf, sah.’ 

‘One month! good gracious, you don’t mean to say that 
we are only a month from death by starvation,’ cried Percy, 
as he reflected that, the steamship being only a coaster, it 
might be too true. 

‘Dat for all hands, I mean ; ob course dat for twenty men— 
now gat only foah, gat grub for five months.’ 

‘Oh, that’s better; besides, there are provisions among 
the cargo in the after-part of the main-hold for the Falkland 


Islanders,’ said Percy in a joyful tone, as this pleasant 
thought crossed his mind, 
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‘Blow me tight ef I ’adn’t forgot abart ’em; that’s arl 
right, that is,’ chuckled Jim in a tone of satisfaction. 

‘Dat am good news. Now den praps we last out till come 
next summah ; an’ s’pose no ship come take us off, an’ s’pose 
we no get frizzed afore dat time, den we patch up de boat, 
and when get fresh fair wind, we four sail away to de north, 
den some Cape Horn windjammah pick us up, for shuah.’ 

‘That is the most feasible plan which has been thought of 
among us yet, Mr. Wellington; but what do you mean by 
we four, surely you don’t mean to leave the boy behind, 
because if you do, you must leave me also 2?’ 

‘Fore de Lawd, what am you talkin’ "bout, sah? lLeab de 
boy Chawley heah on de ice to friz, an’ dis genelman hab 
bring him along an’ neahly make a man ob him now, an’ by 
dat time him make mighty fine man altogedder, for shuah. 
No, sah, dis cullerd genelman nebber do dat. Him leab dirty 
white trash like dat Paddy de Pig to do dat sort ob t’ing.’ 

‘That ’ere is wot Mister Wellington an’ I bin a-argefying 
afore you kim darn. ’E says that we’m to ’old a reglar court, 
an’ ’e an’ I is to be the jury an’ you’m to be the judge, an’ 
try the mate for murder, then hexecute ‘im. ’E wants to 
pizen ’im, or tie im hup in the riggin’ an’ let ’im freeze, or ’it 
im on the ’ead with ’is meat-chopper, but I says as ’ow 
’anging is the proper fake; but, ’owsomever, I hain’t pre- 
joodiced, an’ I leaves ’ow it’s to be done to an heddicated man 
like you, mister.’ 

Percy started and looked hard at the faces of Jim and the 
negro, in search of the smile which he thought must 
accompany this joke, for joke he at first took it to be; but 
he could perceive nothing but preternatural solemnity im- 
printed on either visage, while from Jim’s intent gaze he saw 
that he was anxiously awaiting his decision. 

‘Surely you don’t mean to kill Mr. Power without a 
properly constituted trial; why, it—it would be murder,’ 
stammered he. 
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‘Den wha’for he go an’ murder de cap’n? De good book 
him say dat we no permit de murderers to lib, derefore him 
must die. But we no kill ’im; lock up him hatch an’ de 
cabin, an’ keep him on deck an’ let him friz, dat do all 
de same, for shuah,’ quoth Mr. W. W. Wellington with 
emphasis. : 

Now, as the steward spoke, a terrible temptation assailed 
Percy. Here was his bitter enemy, a man whom he felt 
convinced had once certainly, if not twice, made a desperate 
attempt to assassinate him, and who, judging from his 
ravings, had murdered his captain; a man who had through 
his pig-headedness been the primary cause of the loss of the 
vessel and some fifteen souls, all hurled at one fell swoop 
into eternity. This man, bound and helpless, lay in the 
steward’s pantry awaiting his decision, and in that decision 
lay his enemy’s only chance of life. Why should he, Percy, 
oppose the wills of his two companions? He believed the 
mate guilty of murder, why then should he not die? He, 
Percy, need have no active participation in the deed, he 
might merely chime in with their expressed opinions; and 
he knew very well that they would not hesitate in carrying 
out the sentence of the informal court they spoke of. Be- 
sides, would he not be free from a bitter, envenomed enemy, 
who, he firmly believed, sought his life? These thoughts 
flashed through his mind like scorching tongues of flame, 
and then he thought of his early teaching; his better nature 
reasserted itself, and he exclaimed— 

‘It would be none the less murder on our part, even if he 
is a murderer, for I dislike the man and I know he hates 
me; so how could I be just {—and I am sure you hate him 
likewise, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Dat ob course ; but him kill de cap’n, an’ so we kill him, 
an’ dat be good. Wha’for we keep murderer, an’ him eat 
good grub, an’ den by and by p’raps all die togedder, an’ de 
bery next day come ship to take us away. Dey find us 
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dead ; but s’pose we kill him, den hab more grub an’ ship find 
us alive.’ 

‘S’elp me bob, but ’e kin tark loike a loryer, ’e kin,’ cried 
Jim admiringly. 

‘Look here, Jim, I thought you were a friend of the 
mate’s, and now you join in with the steward and want to 
murder him ; for I tell you it would be considered nothing 
less than murder, and a mean, despicable, cold-blooded 
murder at that.’ 

*’E hain’t no friend o’ mine. I duzn’t want to murder ’im; 
try ‘im an’ ’ang im is w’ot I wants,’ returned the boatswain. 

‘I shall never give my consent. I shall defend him as well 
as I can, for even supposing that we had a right to try him, 
there is not sufficient evidence against him to sentence him 
to death.’ 

‘Den dat upset our kettle ob soup altogedder, acause 
you’m de judge, an’ de jury no good widout de judge, con- 
serquently Paddy no got to die dis time; but wha’, den, we 
do wid him? Him wreck de ship, bring us into dis place, 
where we goin’ to friz to death, an’ now we doan’ want him 
no moah. You de boss now, an’ dat all about it,’ returned 
the steward, with a very crestfallen look upon his counten- 
ance. 

‘I chips in right theare, acause I says loike this ’ere: the 
skipper ’e dies, or Paddy pizened ’im instead o’ you, ’tain’t 
hany hodds which now, hif’e’s goin’ to git horf; ’owsomever, 
Paddy ’e takes the place o’ the skipper, an’ a foine mess ’e 
made o’ it, piles the hold ’ooker hup on this ’ere hice, spiffli- 
cates arl our mates, an’ now we kin do wi’ a change, says 
I, an’ I ’opes as you'll do better for us nor ever ’e did,’ 
said Jim. 

‘I hope so, I am sure,’ replied Percy, ‘although I do not 
see at present how I am to do better; still, I cannot very 
well do worse.’ 

‘That ’ere’s a fact,’ interpolated Jim. 
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‘But one thing,’ said Percy, continuing, ‘if I am going to 
be skipper, I expect to be obeyed; so as soon as Mr. Power 
has come to his senses, we must see and impress on him the 
fact, that from his own words we suspect him of being the 
captain’s murderer, and give him plainly to understand that 
his days of authority here are ended—that he must consider 
himself under arrest as a suspected murderer. Nevertheless, 
as we are all in the same predicament as castaways, he must 
take his fair share of work with the rest, and if he attempts 
to kill, or do evil to any one of us, he will be immediately 
killed like a mad dog.’ 

‘Dis genelman see dat ’um do ’um work, an’I t’inks dat 
you’d bettah hab de key ob de medicine-chest, an’ den he 
can’t pizen no udder body, dough dis make plenty ob bobbery 
moah ; nebber mind dat dough, you de skipper, an’ we ’bey 
orders, sah.’ ¥ 

After some further conversation, in which Percy explained 
as far as he could the position on the chart in which he 
thought the ship lay, they discussed the best means of 
defending themselves from the weather, and decided to put 
themselves on an allowance of food in order to make, if 
possible, the stores last out till the following summer. 
After cutting a leg from the sheep they hoisted the carcase 
to the ice-clad rigging, where it soon became frozen mutton 
without any of the manipulations they had witnessed at San 
Antonio. 

‘Now then, Mr. Wellington, if you will take this leg of 
mutton below and get the fire lit and some cutlets cooked, 
Jim and I will unbatten the after main-hatch and get those 
provisions clear,’ said Percy, as, surveying the sheep in the 
rigging, his stomach craved after mutton. 

‘Bery well, sah; but I t'ink Jim bettah lend me hand 
lilly bit, ’cause de bogie an’ ’um funnel am knacked all 
skewj-whuff, an’ want ’um two hands to fix ’um,’ said the 
negro, 
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Accordingly, Mr. W. W. Wellington and Jim went below 
to make a fire and prepare breakfast, while Percy remained 
standing on the ice-clad deck, sorrowfully viewing the snowy 
pall which covered the battered wreck and the surrounding 
ice with one dead, uniform coating of white. The snow 
itself had ceased falling, but the upper sides of the masts, 
yards, rigging, and rails were encrusted with snow some 
eight or nine inches in depth. This was rapidly freezing 
to the ice with which they were already coated, giving a 
grim, grotesque appearance to the wreck, and adding greatly 
to the general desolation of ice and snow in the bleak and 
sterile wilderness around it. The cold was so intense that 
Perey cared not to gaze long; so scrambling away forward, 
he viewed the devastation wrought there, and noted that 
the paint-locker and boatswain’s storeroom, which were built 
under the break of the topgallant forecastle, and had been 
the scene of the late fire, were now covered with a thick coat- 
ing of ice, as if the heavy seas that came aboard when the 
steamship broached to had quenched the smouldering embers, 
and had since frozen over. Of the forward house nothing 
remained but a splintered teak stanchion, snow-covered, and 
a few pieces of plank lying in the scuppers to leeward, while 
the lower forecastle scuttle was smashed almost to match- 
wood, its cover gone, and a large piece of ice partially 
blocking its entrance. This piece of ice puzzled Percy, as 
he could not account for 1%, but ultimately concluded that 
it must have been a hummock hove aboard by the sea after 
the vessel had struck, 

Pursuing his investigations, he found the starboard bow 
plates bent right in, and the rivets started; for a huge 
block of ice in the form of a wedge had been forced into 
the starboard bulwarks, and torn them open for full twenty 
feet as if they had been brown paper. 

‘This is a sad end for the poor old Chevy Chase,’ soliloquised 
Percy, as he furtively glanced at the block of ice in the 
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forecastle door, and wondered how many of his shipmates 
were entombed therein. 

Glancing into the chart-house and finding it entirely 
gutted of charts, books, and. nautical instruments, he 
sighed, and was about to proceed below, when, on looking 
upwards to that part of the bridge which yet remained 
intact, he observed the ship’s long-glass hanging by its 
beckets to the bridge-rail. Thinking that he might as 
well take this down, he incautiously placed his hands on 
the iron of the bridge railings in order to pull himself up, 
when a burning pain blazed in the palms of his hands, 
thrilling his nerves to his shoulders, causing him to feel 
a sensation similar to that of grasping hot coals. Tearing 
his hands away, not without leaving bits of his skin behind, 
he cursed his imprudence, and vowed never-again to grasp 
frozen iron with his bare hands, or come on deck without 
mitts or hand-coverings of some sort. : 

Leaving the glass severely alone, he descended to the 
cabin, where he found the bogie lashed up and lighted, 
while Mr. Wellington was busily engaged in getting out 
crackers, sugar, etc., for breakfast. The glowing-red coals 
in the little stove, the comparative warmth of the cabin 
after the deadly cold on deck, and the sense of human com- 
panionship, which on the deserted desolate deck seemed 
absolutely lacking to Percy, cheered him up wonderfully. 
As he warmed his scarred, half-frozen hands on the bogie 
funnel, he felt that Providence even yet was not altogether 
frowning on them. 

‘Oh, isn’t it nice to see the fire once again? Don’t you 
think I could get up and help? Mr. Wellington says I 
must lie here, sir,’ cried Charlie from her bunk. 

‘Dat wha’ I jess do say. When him get well, den him 
work ; s’pose ‘um get up now, nebber get well, ain’t dat so, 
boss ?’ said Mr. W. W. Wellington. 

‘Mr. Wellington is right: you must stay where you are, 
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at all events till your wounds are better, Charlie,’ said 
Percy. 

“E’s no slouch, hain’t Cholly; ’e kin smell the mutton 
cooking, an’ that makes ’im lively,’ said Jim. 

Charlie repelled this insinuation with energy; neverthe- 
less, as the steward clapped the frying-pan on the top of 
the little stove, and the aroma of the cooking filled the room, 
there were eager eyes and watering mouths in that cabin 
besides Charlie’s. 

‘Dere you is, de boss fust,’ said Mr. Wellington, as he 
bundled a huge cutlet, about a pound and a half in weight, 
on a plate and handed it to Percy. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
INTERVIEWING THE MATE 


Apes breakfast that memorable morning was discussed on 
the principle of full and plenty, after which stern 
economy and allowance was to be the rule. In spite of their 
deplorable predicament, they ate with a~relish and gusto 
which did honour to their appetites. During breakfast con- 
versation ceased, and mastication took its place, until at 
last, Percy’s jaws being tired and his hunger appeased, he, 
feeling at peace with all mankind, remarked— 

‘Now I think we may as well give Mr. Power a taste 
and then see what he has got to say for himself.’ 

‘Gib him dese bootiful lamb-chops, off de sheep dat dis 
genelman feed all de time, an’ dat come from Chubut, 
where Mister Jones, dat hab’ her so many years, him say 
dat ’um doan’ like to let her go for shuah, ’cause she such 
an ole frien’? No, sah, I no cook lamb-chops for dat 
murderer man.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Wellington, you have just said that I am to 
be the boss, and you want to commence by refusing duty,’ 
said Percy. 

‘No, sah, dis genelman nebber refuse duty, but dat no my 
duty: my duty am to look after de cabin an’ de skipper an’ 
de officers, an’ dat man him disrated, an’ I doan’ go cook 
lamb-chops for trash same as he; no, sah, not by a long 
chalk,’ replied the negro. 
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‘Kim along wi’ the coffee, an’ p’raps that ’ere’ll put some 
art inter us, steward,’ interrupted Jim. 

‘Pears to dis genelman dat you am in a mighty hurry to 
get afore youah bettahs, an’ forget youah manners, you 
Jim,’ retorted the steward, as he poured out a fragrant 
cup of black coffee and handed it to Percy. 

That cup, the aroma of which permeated and filled the 
little, gloomy, cheerless, starboard-listed saloon, came as a 
messenger of life to Percy, to whom every sip seemed 
delicious, invigorating, and life-giving, especially so when 
contrasted with the peculiar appearance of the half-wrecked 
cabin in which he drank it, the terrible cold, and the 
dismal ice-desert around the wreck. All this added to 
natural craving, caused by the long abstinence from warm 
drinks in terribly cold weather, made Percy drink with a 
relish and gusto such as he had never before experienced ; 
while Jim, having received his cup, held it in close embrace 
with both hands in order to warm them, before gulping its 
contents down greedily, and then ejaculated—- 

‘Lor’ lumme, this ’ere is w’ot I left me ’appy ’ome for.’ 

‘All earthly pleasures come to an end too quickly, even 
that of drinking hot coffee in the Antarctic regions,’ thought 
Perey, as he drained his cup and glanced across at Charlie, 
who, sitting up in her bunk with her head tilted backwards, 
appeared to be warming her tip-tilted nose by turning her 
cup over it. 

‘Dere, darrum do, Chawley boy, doan’ ’um go for swaller 
’um cup,’ exclaimed the steward, as he caught the direction 
of Percy’s glance. 

‘Come, we will go and see the mate’; so saying, Percy 
rose and proceeded towards the steward’s pantry. 

‘Guess bettah light ’um candle, an’ den we see him,’ 
said Mr. Wellington, taking up a composite candle and 
lighting it as he spoke. There was need for the candle, for 
the steward’s pantry being on the starboard side of the 
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ship, the dead-lights and ports were blocked up, and of 
course it was as dark, if not quite as up and down, as a 
draw-well. Looking in at the door, Percy could at first 
see nothing, then he stepped inside, closely followed by Jim 
and the steward, who, holding the candle over Percy’s 
shoulder, and inclining it forward and downward, cast its 
gleams upon an object crouching in the lower end of the 
room. It was the mate, seated on the deck with his back 
against the side-casing, his knees drawn up to the level of 
his head, and his forehead resting on his hands, These 
were secured in front of him by a cross lashing of gasket-line, 
the ends of which were carried away to an iron stanchion, 
whilst his ankles were seized together with spun-yarn. 

‘Dere ’um be, trussed ready for de hangman.—Look up, 
you murderin’ tief ob a Paddy de Pig, an’ t’ank de good 
Lawd an’ de boss dat we doan’ go to hang you right away, 
for shuah,’ cried the steward. ‘ 

The mate raised his head and gazed at the light, showing 
up as he did so a face that was battered and bruised, pre- 
senting such a horribly grotesque appearance, that Percy 
failed to recognise it. From forehead to chin, there 
appeared to Percy to be nothing but an uneven, lumpy 
plain of bruised flesh and clotted blood, out of which two 
small, piglike eyes glared, with a bright, piercing glare: for 
the nose, that once had been the principal ornament of its 
owner’s countenance, and the chief cause of his nickname, was 
absolutely smashed in, and formed an insignificant hummock 
situated somewhere above his mouth. 

‘Phwat are yez ahl grinning at, an’ for phwat hev’ ye 
thrated me loike this? Shure, Misther Percival, is this the 
way yez will be thrating yer superior officer?’ mumbled the 
mate in terrified tones. 

‘S’elp me bob, yer did it yersel{—struth yer did—tumbled 
darn the kimpanion, landed on yer bloomin’ boko, an’ theare 
yer weare, an’ now wheare are yer? Why, lashed hup acause 
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ye got drunk, an’ made a bloomin’ fool o’ yersel’, an’ telled 
’ow yer pizened the skipper; an’ now yer got the bloomin’ 
kid to ’arst hif this ere is the way to treat yer. G’arn! it’s 
’angin’ yer did ought ter ’ave,’ interpolated Jim. 

‘Be quiet, Jim, the man looks more than half dead,’ said 
Percy angrily. He cut the mate’s bonds and assisted him 
to his feet, when, weak, trembling, and utterly broken down 
he presented a most woebegone and dejected appearance. 

‘Look here, Mr. Power, you are suspected on your own 
confession of being the murderer of poor Capt’n Stewart, 
and you will consider yourself under arrest, and without any 
authority over us henceforward. But you had better get a 
drop of hot coffee and something to eat,’ remarked Percy. 

‘Sure, I am as innocent as the babe unborn; it’s me 
loife yez are afther. Och, gintlemen, yez will hev’ mercy,’ 
implored the mate abjectly, utterly breaking down and 
sobbing bitterly. 

‘Come, come, don’t give way like that, even if you have 
been knocked about a bit more than some of the rest of 
us. Come and get some breakfast, and then you will hear 
what we have settled to do with you,’ said Percy encourag- 
ingly. To see the mate so utterly subdued and broken 
down appealed to his compassion, and momentarily over- 
came his intense dislike to and distrust of the man, and 
the thought of the horrible deed which he believed him to 
have committed. 

The party returned to the cabin, Mr. Power staggering 
with weakness, consequent on loss of blood and also from 
the effects of his late carouse. Having placed the mate in 
front of the stove, Percy supplied him with a chop, which 
apparently had saved all discussion as to who should cook 
it, by cooking itself during their absence. The mate seized 
the meat with both hands, and in spite of the damaged 
appearance of his face, proved that his teeth and appetite 
still remained, for he tore the flesh off in huge mouthfuls 
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as a dog might, and in a miraculously short time left nothing 
but a well-polished bone. Then he turned his attention to the 
biscuit, apparently unconscious of the sarcastic remarks and 
bitter abuse which both steward and boatswain liberally 
favoured him with. 

‘Dere, I guess you’m t’ink dat you’m in a hotel by de 
way you’m eat. Dat ‘nuff now. Dere, take dat half-cup 
ob coffee, an’ t’'ank de good Lawd dat you no swingin’ at 
de yardarm ’sted ob drinkin’ coffee wid genelmen, you 
Paddy de murderer,’ ejaculated the steward, who had been 
watching the mate for some time with a disgust and aversion 
which he took no pains to conceal. 

‘Don’t abuse him, we are not his judges, Mr. Wellington. 
We must make him understand the position he occupies, 
and then leave his punishment to the properly constituted 
authorities, if we ever return to civilisation again; and if 
we do not, our own lives are far too insecure for us to 
sit in judgment on the life of another.’ 

‘Dat mighty fine ting dat I no him judge, or I hang 
him high as de hay man, for shuah,’ quoth the steward. 

“Oo wos ’e when ’e wos at ’ome, a ’ighwayman or wot, 
steward ?’ queried Jim. 

‘Doan’ you talk to dis genelman, you Jim, ’cause youah 
edewcation hab’ bin neglected. Hab you nebber read ob 
de hay man, dat sit in de king’s gate? Shuah ‘nuff, youah 
mudder nebber take you to de chw’ch, or de chappel eider.’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, 1 ’ad the best o’ heddication, but I ‘lows 
I karn’t ’old a candle alongside o’ yer, for yer kin tark the 
’ind-leg off a moke, s’elp me,’ returned Jim. 

The mate had now somewhat recovered his serenity, and 
as he saw that his life was in no immediate danger, he 
remained seated after he had drunk his coffee, darting 
glances of fear and hatred at the three men who held his life 
in the hollow of their hands. Perey caught his gaze fixed 
upon him with all the old intensity of malice unabated, and 
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moved by some hidden spring beyond the action of his own 
will, he bent forward, and placing his face within a couple of 
feet of that of the mate, queried— 

Which phial did you use when you poisoned the capt’n?’ 
Power, starting back as if struck by a hammer, cried out— 
‘How did yez know 2’ stopped, shuddered, covered his face 

with his hands, suddenly withdrew them, and shrieked out— 

‘The curse 0’ God on yez, I niv—divil, will I niver see the 
last 0’ yez? it’s a thrap for me loife yez are afther layin’.’ 

‘G’arn, ye’d ’a’ bin a stiff ’un, an ’ower past, if it ’adn’t bin 
for the second mate,’ broke in Jim scornfully. 

‘Dat ’arrum a solemn fac’—hung by de neck, an’ frizzed as 
tiff as de tail ’ob um brass monkey, for shuah, if dis genelman 
had him way,’ chimed in the steward. The mate glanced 
from one to the other of his tormentors, and seeing nothing 
but hostile looks directed towards him, whined out— 

‘Phwat are yez goin’ to do wid me at ahl? Shure, hevn’t 
I always thrated yez wid the greatest respict, Misther 
Willington, an’ didn’t I make a bo’sen out o’ yez, Jim. Shure, 
yez wudn’t take notice o’ phwat a man moight hev’ said 
whin the drap o’ liquor had got into his hid.’ 

‘Circumstantial evidence has hung many a man before to- 
day, especially before a prejudiced court such as we should 
prove to be, for I frankly confess that J, in common with the 
few remaining members of the crew, entertain a decp-rooted 
suspicion that you poisoned the poor skipper by mistake 
with the cup of coffee that was meant for me; therefore we 
have decided that from henceforth you will do your duty as 
a seaman only, and obey orders, and if you try any tricks, or 
attempt to do any injury, or should any bad accident happen 
to any one of us while in company with you, you will pay 
the penalty, which will be—death,’ replied Percy sternly. 

‘Darrum de way to talk, boss,’ emphasised the steward. 

‘That ’ere’s straight tark, strike me; ’ow did yer loike 
that, Paddy ?’ said Jim. 
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The mate broke out into a torrent of blasphemy. 

‘Stop that cursing, and keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Power, and you will be treated no worse than the rest,’ said 
Percy. 

‘Tho’ yer did bring us inter this ’ere mess,’ quoth Jim. 

‘An’ youm did pizen de coffee, for shuah,’ concluded the 


steward. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CASTAWAYS HOISTING PROVISIONS 


URING the rest of that day, the castaways found ample 
employment in getting up cases out of the after-hold 
and clearing a way down to the provisions, during which 
period the mate, being unable to do much else, held on to 
the winch-rope, while Percy and Jim hove away at the winch 
and longed for a little steam-power. This was by no means. 
light work, for although the list of the ship facilitated the 
rolling out of one or two of the uppermost cases, it caused 
the slings often to jam under the lee hatch-combings, while 
the rope sliding down the barrel of the winch fouled by 
riding, thus making their arduous labour both tedious and 
slow. The short day came to an end all too quickly, and 
the moon, rising and shining down upon the white, snow- 
encrusted wreck, cast its beams on four dark figures still 
toiling on. These toilers, and the near space around them 
on which the cases and bales rested, appeared to Perey to be 
the centre-piece of the dazzling panorama. But thoughts 
were suddenly put to flight by the steward, who shouted up: 
the hatch— 

‘Gat ’um barrel ob bread clear, boss.’ 

‘Thank God. We will knock off for the night now, steward, 
for I am tired and hungry, and I expect you and Jim are 
no better.’ 

‘Sure, I am hungry,’ muttered the mate. 

‘G’arn, who axed yer opinion,’ quoth Jim. 

N 
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That night passed without adventure, and on the morrow, 
after working long enough at the cargo to enable them to 
get on deck that for which they had the most pressing need, 
Perey proposed that they should make an attempt to ascer- 
tain ou what the ship was wrecked, whether an ice-floe, an 
ice-island, or part of the great southern ice-continent. 

‘Dat a bery good idea, boss, tink ‘um bettah send dat 
Paddy: s’pose he find out an’ come back an’ tell us, dat 
good; s’pose he no find out an’ no come back, dat bettah,’ 
remarked Mr. Wellington. 

Percy made no objection to this proposal ; not so, however, 
the mate, for he evinced a most decided objection to leave 
the ship, stating as his firm conviction that— 

‘Yez on’y want to lose me an’ freeze me to dith, so that 
there will be the more for the rest 0’ yez to ate.’ 

This difficulty, however, was got over by Jim volunteering 
to accompany him, when he should be provided with a rifle 
and a bayonet, because, as he remarked— 

‘Hif I meet a sea-lion, 171] blow ’is bloomin’ ’ead hoff, an’ 
we'll ave ’is meat for dinner ; an’ hif Paddy tries hany o’ ’is 
hankey-pankeys wi this bloke, Ill put my bynet in ‘im 
afore ’e knows wheare ’e are.’ 

Accordingly, it was decided that on the following morning 
at daybreak Jim, accompanied by the mate, should start on 
an exploring expedition over the ice. As the day was now 
far advanced, Percy decided that the remaining daylight 
should be utilised by overhauling their only boat, which was 
jammed in the starboard scuppers, and in burying the bodies 
of the two men, who lay on the ice outside the port quarter 
of the ship. On going out and rounding the stern of the 
wreck, however, Perey found that both bodies had been 
covered up level with the late fall of snow, which had since 
frozen hard, and that now, hidden from view, the corpses of 
his two shipmates lay in an icy grave of nature’s making, 
where they were as securely entombed as if entrusted to the 
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dark and dismal waters. So with a sigh he left them. He 
noted that a couple of blades had been knocked off the 
vessel's propeller, and thinking what a great disaster that 
would have appeared a few weeks before, yet how little it 
mattered now, he returned on board. 

Then all hands set to work, and having boused the boat 
up out of the scuppers, and slung her with a tackle from the 
masthead, they found that, beyond having two or three 
planks started outwards and a splintered thwart, she needed 
little repairing. She was a clinker-built, double-ended, 
whale-boat, capable of carrying about six persons comfort- 
ably ; and as the castaways looked at her with anxious gaze, 
their spirits rose, for she could be repaired and made sea- 
worthy by hard work; and they saw in her their mainstay 
of hope, their one poor desperate chance of saving their lives 
and leaving the inhospitable ice-belt on which they had been 
hurled by the elements. In her they might once more sail 
into warmth, life, and civilisation. 

Percy, looking carefully at the boat, found that before 
they could attempt to repair her, the ice, which half filled 
one side of her, must of necessity be removed; and this, 
although they commenced at once, was a work which 
occupied them the rest of the day, and caused Mr. W. W. 
Wellington to long for a copper or two of boiling water 
to pour on the ice. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE MATE AND JIM START ON AN EXPEDITION 


T dawn on the morrow, Charlie, in spite of her burns, 
turned out of her bunk, fed the fire, made the coffee, 
and called all hands. Percy responded to the call with any- 
thing but alacrity, as he was in the midst of a dream of a 
charming semitropical paradise, in which a beautiful Eve, 
with eyes like those of Charlie, was pressing him to partake 
of a luscious dish of strawberries and cream. Nevertheless, 
Charlie’s voice was real, and so was the freezing air of the 
cabin, which, in spite of the warmth of the fire, rudely 
tweaked Percy’s nose as he protruded it from his blankets. 

‘Tumble up, tumble up, eight bells, coffee!’ cried Charlie 
in clear tones, which nevertheless sounded not half so 
pleasant to Percy as when in dreamland, and which caused 
Mr. W. W. Wellington to start up hurriedly and exclaim— 

‘Dere now, what de matter wid dat boy, a-kickin’ up dat- 
bobbery, an’ no let a genelman sleep?’ But on observing 
that the bogie was nearly red-hot and the coffee steaming, 
he became quite mollified, and cried— 

‘Dat good boy, Chawley, to get coffee ready; dis genelman 
sartin’ he make mighty fine man ob you "fore long, for 
shuah.’ 

At that moment Charlie glanced at Percy, her eyes. 
dancing with fun, and with such a droll guizzical look upon 
her face, that he burst into a loud laugh, in which, in spite: 
of all her efforts, Charlie joined. Mr. W. W. Wellington, 
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highly scandalised, looked at Percy with amazement, and 
blurted out— 

‘Good Lawd, boss, what am de joak, an’ what am de boy 
a-cacklin’ ’bout 9” 

‘Nothing; only I thought how queer Charlie looked,’ 
replied Percy. 

‘Dat am noting a laugh "bout, boss ; guess we all look queah 
afore long, if we no get off dis ice pretty quick; but dere, 
some peoples laugh if dere sister’s back-hair afire, an’ dat 
de troof.’ 

“Ere you, Paddy, turn out. I’m blowed if we hain’t got 
a bloomin’ picnic afore us to-day,’ shouted Jim to Power. 

‘You two are to have the honour of being our pioneer 
explorers,’ remarked Percy. 

‘Blow the ’onour ; I’opes as ow we'll get some profits hout 
o hit, hif hit’s only aseal. Has for the ’onour, why, it’s goin’ 
to be a bloomin’ picnic, hiced shampain, wi’ the shampain 
left hout.’ 

In such conversation the time flew away, breakfast was 
despatched, and after breakfast Jim stood ready to start on 
the expedition. He had a pair of woollen stockings drawn 
over his sea-boots, to keep him from slipping when on the 
ice, a muffler tied over his cap and ears, an oilskin coat over 
his monkey-jacket, and mitts on his hands, in which he 
carried a Snider rifle with bayonet fixed. The ex-mate 
stood ready to accompany him, dressed as usual, except that 
his head was wrapped up so that nothing but his eyes were 
visible, a pair of long gum-boots, the soles of which were 
admirably adapted to keep their owner from slipping, 
adorned his legs, a pair of stockings drawn over his hands, 
in which he held a handspike with one end pointed. ‘Then 
Mr, Wellington brought a couple of bags of provisions, 
which he fixed on the backs of the forlorn hope, and so 
equipped the two men stepped over the ship’s starboard rail 
to the ice, and headed for the gorge which opened out in the 
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ice-cliffs abeam of the wreck’s foremast. Percy accompanied 
his two shipmates as far as the mouth of the gorge, while 
Mr. W. W. Wellington and Charlie, who had managed to 
hobble up on deck, gazed after them from the wreck. After 
impressing on Jim not to be rash in firing away his cart- 
ridges should he sight any game, as there were but a few on 
board, and telling Mr. Power to note how far the ice ex- 
tended, and to what points of the compass, he wished them 
Godspeed, and watched them disappear up the wild and 
savage gorge, where the foot of man had never before trod. 
As a jutting spur of virgin ice shut off his shipmates from 
view, he turned away, saddened and disheartened. 
Nevertheless, he returned on board, ordered Charlie to go 
below, and then, with the assistance of Mr. W. W. Welling- 
ton, set about repairing and fitting up the boat. This work 
proceeded but slowly, for the cold was™intense and the 
planks difficult to bend into shape, while neither of the two 
workmen was skilled in the handling of carpenters’ tools. 
Luckily, those instruments had been kept below in the 
mate’s room, owing to the steamship carrying no carpenter, 
and thus had escaped being swept overboard by the sea. 
Several times during the day, Percy ascended the fore- 
rigging to the topmast-head, and while scanning the horizon, 
gazed especially over the vast plains of ice which stretched 
away to the south-eastward, in search of the figures of his 
two companions. Nothing broke the deadly monotony of 
ice-hill and glacier, ice-plain and hummock, which made up 
the scene he gazed upon—all was one dead, white expanse, 
an ice-chaos stretching away to infinity, under a deadly grey- 
and-black Cape Horn sky. Away to the north, north-east, 
and north-west lay the open sea, which stretched away to 
the distant horizon-line without bearing one single object 
to break the dull-black and gloomy solitude of the face 
of its waters. Stay, is there really nothing? What is that 
white-looking object like a sail, some few miles to the north- 
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ward of the wreck’s position, clear of the brash-ice which 
hugs the outer extremity of the ice-cliffs ? 

‘Can it be a vessel?’ thought Percy, as he caught sight of 
it, and his heart fluttered. 

‘Bah! it is another brute of an iceberg,’ he exclaimed a 
moment afterwards, as his newly lit candle of hope was 
suddenly extinguished. The sun had long since set, and 
Perey had made a last freezing and futile journey to the 
masthead, but the two absent members of the party had 
not made their appearance. 

‘Spec’ um eider tumble in ice-crack, or ’um gat lost an’ 
frizzed, boss,’ hazarded Mr. W. W. Wellington, as, seated 
round the cabin bogie, they discussed their supper. 

‘We will wait until the moon gets up, and then, if they do 
not turn up, you and [ had better start in search of them,’ 
returned Percy. 

‘Oh, please don’t leave me alone aboard,’ cried Charlie 
plaintively. 

‘ Dere now, boy, wha’ you’m talkin’ bout? S’pose you come 
wid us, how you go ?—on youah knees, hey, as if you say “um 
prayers? Dat no do; you’m stap aboard, an’ tend de bogie, 
dat wha’ you muss do.’ 

‘Mr. Wellington is right: you must stay on board, Charlie, 
said Percy. 

Charlie made no reply, but some time afterwards queried— 

‘Would it not be a good plan to fire a gun? perhaps they 
may hear it.’ 

‘A very good idea, Charlie,’ answered Percy, ‘and one we 
will adopt at once.’ 

‘Dere now, dat boy him gat bery long head, as long as 
him jackass,’ remarked the steward. 

Perey acted on Charlie’s idea at once; and entering the 
captain’s room, he took his breechloader from its case, went 
on deck, put in a couple of cartridges, and fired the right 
hand barrel. ‘Bang’ went the gun, its report ringing across 
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the icy plain, echoing from behind the cliffs, and then 
re-echoing and dying away in the distance. 

‘Golly, tink dat wake ’um, anyhow, if ’um in de land ob 
de livin’,’ remarked the steward. 

‘Yes, if they are anywhere near,’ returned Percy, listening 
intently, although he could hear nothing but the sighing of 
the wind, the booming of the surf on the icy coast, and an 
occasional crackling as some piece of ice slipped or ground 
on another. 

‘There, I heard a shot, I am sure,’ said Charlie excitedly. 

‘Dis genelman didn’t heah nuflin’,’ said Mr. Wellington. 

Percy heard a faint, far-away sound, which he thought 
might be an answering report, so he waited a few minutes 
longer, and then fired again. The echoes of this second 
discharge had scarcely died away, before another and much 
more audible report made itself heard in the distance. 

‘Dat dem shuah ’nuff,’ remarked the negro. 

‘Go forward and ring the bell; they will hear that, and it 
will save cartridges,’ ordered Percy. 

‘Yes, sah, hit him wid de hammah ; dat make moah row, 
an’ dey shuah to heah dat.’ 

Soon the bell began ringing loudly, and in about a quarter 
of an hour after the last shot, a voice could be heard hailing 
and cursing in the distance. Shortly after that, both Jim 
and the mate, exhausted, weary, and scarce able to drag one 
foot after another, came in sight. 

‘By golly, dey look like a couple ob dem snow men—wha’ 
de boys make at Chris’muss—out for a walk, for shuah, boss.’ 

‘Poor fellows, they do look like moving snowballs,’ said 
Charlie. 

Percy saw that there was good reason for Charlie’s remark, 
for the two approaching figures were as white as millers. 
The mate, with his square figure, enormous bandaged 
head, on which the snow had piled itself in the form of a 
somewhat flattened sugar-cone, his frozen beard and mous- 
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tache, his rolling gait as he wearily plodded along in the 
rear of his companion, looked like some clumsy animal born 
and bred in those ice-clad regions. 

Percy left the ship, and followed by the steward advanced 
to meet his shipmates. 

‘How did you get along, and what did you see ?’ cried he. 

‘Hup to hower necks in snow and hice, s’elp me bob; no 
more ©’ these hexcursions for this cove. Ho lor’! hain’t I 
glad to git back,’ returned Jim. 

Mr. Power made no observation whatever, but stolidly 
stumbled along, appearing too exhausted to speak; and it 
was not until Percy had relieved Jim of his rifle, and the 
steward had lent a somewhat grudging assistance to the 
mate, that the latter found his tongue sufficiently to blurt 
out— 

‘Howly Moses, I’m kilt entoirely wid the cowld. For the 
love of God give me a dhrink o’ whisky.’ 

‘Doan’ you go to ax for moah dan de rest, you Paddy. 
Gat hot coffee, dat ’um too good for you, wid youah whisky. 
I tell you, sah, dat de boss doan’ gib you no whisky, nohow,’ 
returned Mr. W. W. Wellington reprovingly. 

When the two explorers had thawed somewhat, and put 
away several cups of hot coffee, they found their tongues 
to some purpose, and expatiated at great length on their 
experiences, which, as far as Percy could make out, consisted 
of a weary wandering over ice-crag and plain, snowdrifts 
and fields of pancake ice, till they had become utterly 
exhausted and used up. 

‘But how ever did you get so covered up with snow?’ 
queried Percy. 

‘Lor’ lumme, tumbled hinto hit,’ replied Jim. 

‘Sure, the crust bruk’ under us, an’ we wint down into 
the snowdrifts,’ returned the mate. 

‘Well, we will wait till the snow has frozen harder before 
‘we make another excursion ; but did you find out nothing as 
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to the extent of this ice-continent, or island, whichever it is, 
Mr. Power ?’ queried Percy. 

‘Sure, an’ phwat wud a smart man like me be doin’ if I 
cudn’t tell yez something? Well, thin, we kim in soight 0’ 
the open wather to the west’ard, onyhow.’ 

‘Did you! then that pretty well proves that we are ona 
floating ice-island, Mr. Power.’ 

‘Sure, I’ve got me doubts about that, tho’, faix, it seems 
loikely. Wan thing I know, and that is, she’s further to the 
south’ard by a handful o’ degrees than we rickoned,’ replied 
the mate. 

‘How do you make that out, Mr. Power ?”’ 

‘Why, loike this: we thramped on and on till past noon, 
an’ thin we made the west ind o’ the island, an’ we wint out 
on a low pint o’ ice, for the coast is not high there. I hove a 
couple o’ chips, which I had tuk wid me, into the wather, an’ 
the current tuk thim away did to the south’ard, a good five 
knots an hour, an’ there ain’t a quarter o’ the wind blowing 
as followed us from Dago Ramirez.’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, that ’ere is the truth,’ corroborated Jim. 

‘Phew, that’s cold comfort ; but we know the boundary of 
the ice to the northward and westward now, so that is some- 
thing,’ said Percy. 

‘Dat suffin’, shuah enuff,’ ejaculated the steward. 

‘And is that all? Did you see no living thing 2’ 

‘Sure, we saw.a lot o’ large white gulls flying before the 
wind, steerin’ south, an’ they disappeared into the mist 
loike lightnin’,’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, they wos geese,’ broke in Jim angrily. 

‘Geese !—surely not; but I hope you are right,’ exclaimed 
Percy. 

‘Roight! 0 coorse I ham; they wos geese, ’cos’ they flied 
like them in Port Madryn, an’ I knows they wor geese, on’y 
that ’ere bloomin’ Paddy ’e fancies ’e knows heverythink, an’ 
he don’t know nufiink.’ 
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Then followed a wrangle between Jim and the mate as to: 
whether the birds they had seen were gulls or geese, which 
wrangle was terminated by Percy inquiring why they had. 
not returned before, and eliciting the information that they 
had lost their bearings. 

‘But why did you not fire your rifle, so. that we might. 
hear you, Jim ?’ queried Percy. 

‘I tould him to,’ said Mr. Power. 

‘Han’ I warn’t goin’ to obey hany o’ ’is horders ; who’s ’e; 
anyhow ?’e hain’t a-goin’ to horder this ’ere bloke no more.’ 

‘Is that how it was?’ said Percy. 

*That’s ’ow it wor, mister second mate.’ 

‘Always,’ said Percy sententiously, ‘take good advice,. 
even from a man you don’t like, Jim.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE ORY OF THE WILD GEESE 


pligees night, although tired and not yet recovered from his 
late hardships, indeed feeling the effects more acutely if 
anything, Percy could not sleep. He lay awake in his bunk 
under a heap of blankets, turning from side to side, puzzling 
his brain in order if possible to find out something which 
might assist him in the terrible fight for life, the struggle 
for existence—a struggle none the less fierce and bitter 
because, instead of man, the battle was to be fought against 
nature in her grimmest mood, at home in her southern 
fortress of ice and snow, where, when she breathes out scorn 
and defiance on mankind’s devices to penetrate her secrets, 
her icy breath freezes even the germ of life. 
The events of the last few weeks had had their due effect 
-on our hero, and his nature had considerably hardened under 
the various misfortunes which had happened to him, so that 
he was far more self-reliant and energetic than when off 
the River Plate he took his involuntary cruise on the 
horse-box. He still felt that there was most certainly a 
beneficent Providence ruling over all, and that everything 
that was was for the best, still he could and did believe in 
himself, so much as to consider that he was the best man to 
be in command during this emergency. Consequently, he 
was now cudgelling his brains to determine what was to be 
-done. He had already decided to get the boat decked over, 
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who might remain when the time came for leaving the 
wreck. He also concluded to have aprons or lappets made 
of tarred or oiled canvas, to be attached by their ends to the 
deck of the boat when finished, in order that each one of its 
occupants, by making these fast round the body, might keep 
the weight of water from the following seas, which in all 
probability would break over her quarters, from swamping. 
her as she ran. When he had arrived thus far in his cogita- 
tions, he could see in his mind’s eye the boat laden with 
provisions, and himself and companions running before a. 
rattling breeze and a following sea to the northward, Then 
in his mind’s eye he saw a magnificent steamship heave in 
sight and bear down upon them. Oh, how he and his com- 
panions shouted when the steamship lowered a boat! And 
then he came back to actualities, and thought of the strained 
and leaky boat, with its splintered thwart and gaping seams,. 
as it lay in the lee-scuppers of the ice-bound wreck, and how, 
many months even after the boat had been repaired, they 
must needs wait for weather warm enough to give some little 
Lope of not freezing to death as they sailed. For, as he re- 
flected, every day the cold increased, and soon the rigour of 
winter would be upon them, when, to keep life in them at all, 
they must remain nearly all the time below, except when 
engaged in active exercise. Dismissing the subject of the 
boat from his mind, his thoughts strayed to the information 
the mate had given him, that the open sea lay to the 
west, which inclined him to think that the ship had really 
been cast on a floating ice-island. On the other hand, the 
current which the mate had observed rather balanced that 
opinion, and thus he was really in no better position to judge 
than before. Next he thought of the boatswain, and his tale 
of the geese, which the mate emphatically swore were gulls. 
Just then, and not before, Percy realised the importance of 
that contention of theirs ; he gasped, sat upright in his bunk, 
and ejaculated— 
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‘In God’s name, I hope Jim is right, and that they were 
geese.’ 

Then glancing around the poorly lighted cabin, and hear- 
‘ing the snores and deep breathing of his companions, he 
jumped out of his bunk with the intention of waking Jim, 
but on feeling the cold he altered his mind, replenished the 
bogie fire, and turned in again to resume his musings. 

‘If they were geese, it is certain there must be habit- 
able land somewhere to the south’ard of us, for geese are 
not such geese as to make for an ice-bound land that con- 
tains neither food nor water,’ mused he; and then his spirits 
fell as he reflected that most likely the mate was right, 
and after all they were gulls. Nevertheless, he made up 
his mind that he would go on an excursion himself on the 
morrow, and see what he could find out. Then he dropped 
asleep. ~ 

Percy awoke on the morrow at dawn to find a howling 
pandemonium of sleet-laden wind whirling round the Ship, 
while the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed omin- 
ously, lighting up the heavens from Zenith to Nadir with 
a dazzling brightness. 

This state of the weather put an end to all thoughts 
of an excursion for that day, and wind and sleet combined 
made the work of repairing the boat proceed but slowly. 
However, by heating the pitch-kettle on the cabin bogie, 
they managed to pitch the seams and cracks in the hull 
of the boat, and once more made her watertight, when, 
though she appeared far from beautiful, Percy gazed at her 
with the air of a miser viewing his treasure. The thunder 
ceased to roll, and the lightning to flash, towards noon; but 
the wind, blowing from the NW., increased in fury. The 
sea, hurling itself against the icy rampart with an ecstasy of 
rage and deafening volume of sound, filled the castaways 
with awe and horror, for immense waves were forced through 
‘the passage or lane between the iceberg and the ice-cliffs, 
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flooding the ice-plain up to within a few fathoms of the 
wreck, with a rush and a roar like the charge of a wounded 
and infuriated beast of prey. 

The sadly diminished crew, grouped on the weather-side 
of the cabin deck, gazed at this inrush of water with no 
little apprehension. Should the constant beatings of the 
seas break away any considerable piece of the ice breakwater 
against which they foamed, and through the breach in which 
they dashed with such fury, the wreck would soon be beaten 
out of all semblance to a ship, and reduced to simple scrap 
iron, while the crew, even if not smashed up or drowned on 
the wreck, would be left bereft of shelter to die of cold on 
the ice. 

‘’Fore de Lawd, boss, I wish de wind would stap or shift, 
for dis genelman mighty feared dat dem big white hosses 
break de ice to flinderations, an’ den knack us to pieces, for 
shuah,’ exclaimed Mr. W. W. Wellington, who happened to 
be standing to the right of Percy, while Charlie, in spite of 
her burnt legs, held to a belaying-pin in the rails to his left. 
He opened his mouth to reply, when Charlie cried out in 
piercing tones— 

‘Look at the sea, it is glowing like fire; look, look, it’s 
actually crimson !’ 

‘Good Lawd deliber us, it am blood, de blood ob de cap’n, 
dat cry out for him murderer to die, for shuah,’ yelled the 
steward, rolling his eyes in their sockets till they showed 
little but the whites, as he grasped the mate by the throat, 
in his excitement and dread. 

‘Well, I’m jiggered ; I hain’t see’d nuttink loike that since 
I’ve bin fishin’, s’elp me!’ cried Jim, as the mate, gasping 
and trembling in every limb, made frantic efforts to free his 
throat from the grip of the steward. 

Meanwhile, to Percy’s utter astonishment, the waves that 
leaped through the aperture and spread themselves over the 
ice glowed, as Charlie had observed, with a brilliant red 
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which, in sharp contrast to the bluey-white sides of the ice 
passage and the berg itself, turned the whole scene into a. 
huge, white, porcelain slaughter-house flooded with the crim- 
son gore of innumerable slain. The awful blackness of the 
low hanging clouds above appeared well in keeping with the: 
scene beneath. 

‘Leave him alone, Mr. Wellington,’ ordered Percy ; ‘it is 
only some natural phenomenon, but what the cause of it is, 
I cannot say.’ 

‘Dis genelman doan’ like pennonenoms. Wha’ foah de 
water dat color, boss?’ said the steward, loosing his hold of 
the mate’s throat, who immediately left the group and dived 
below. 

‘JT cannot say, steward.’ ~ 

‘T’ink ’um debbil hab a hand in ’um, for shuah.’ 

‘It is terrible,’ whispered Charlie, as grasping Percy’s 
arm convulsively, she, with an awestruck look upon her 
countenance and with bosom heaving under her thick jacket, 
gazed at the crimson flood, and listened to the roar of the 
tempest. 

‘It is terrible, but I believe that we are safe from the 
flood, for it reaches no farther up the floe; so don’t fear, 
Charlie,’ said Percy, giving Charlie’s arm an encouraging 
squeeze, and feeling a strange glow in his heart which he. 
was at a loss to account for. 

‘I do not fear very much, Mr. Percival,’ said Charlie, 
pressing close up to him, ‘because of Him who plants His 
footsteps on the sea and rides upon the storm.’ 

Percy made no response save in the form of a sympathetic 
squeeze, nevertheless he felt that Charlie had placed her 
trust in the only One in whom those who trust can never be: 
deceived. And, indeed, Percy felt that the scene before him 
was well adapted to bend his mind to the contemplation of 
the might and grandeur of the Omnipotent, and to cause him. 
to thank the loving Father, Who thus far had protected him. 
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amid perils such as he had never thought to have passed 
through. 

Through that day and night the hurricane continued, but 
at daylight the following morning the sea became of its 
usual colour, and an hour after daylight the wind shifted to 
the SW., lulled for a while, and then commenced to blow as 
hard as ever. This brought up a cross sea, which soon had 
the effect of causing the waves to break less and less often 
through the passage, till at last nothing but an occasional 
spray came through. Then Percy decided to try and raise 
a wall of snow and ice-boulders across this passage, in order 
to act as a breakwater when it should blow from the NW. 
again ; and having mustered all hands save Charlie, who was 
left to do the cooking, he and his men shovelled a quantity 
of snow into a heap and beat it with the flat of their shovels. 
into the form of a wall across the opening. This work they 
carried on far into the night, and when they left off, they 
had raised a solid wall of snow some six feet in height and 
the same in breadth. During the night it rained, and froze 
again hard the following day. By that time the snow break- 
water was as firm and nearly as solid as the ice around it, so 
Percy felt little fear of it being carried away by any sea 
which was likely to flow. 

The weather kept very boisterous and changeable for some 
time. One day passed much like another, and there was. 
nothing interesting to chronicle, save that Charlie, probably 
under the impression that fellow-feeling makes one wondrous 
kind, procured a piece of an old box-lid, cut out splints, and 
set and bandaged the broken leg of the sheep; and that 
Mr. W. W. Wellington, with a face which betokened the im- 
portance and solemnity of the news which he bore, informed 
Percy that he believed— 

‘For shuah, dat dat gal Sukey, her goin’ to hab litter ob 
little pigs, an’ doan’ you forget it.’ 

At last came a change: the wind died away, the cold in- 
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creased. in intensity, while the killing frost drove the cast- 
aways below, where the stove was kept red-hot, but still the 
cold felt like freezing the very marrow in their bones. Once 
during the night Perey ventured up the companion-ladder, 
and pushed back the scuttle in order to let a little fresh air 
down below, for there the atmosphere had been so dense 
that his head ached. A chilling blast came rushing down 
which made him slide to the scuttle in a hurry ; nevertheless, 
with the breath of the ice-fiend, came a sound which made 
his heart beat fast, as he listened intently. 

Yes, there it was again, a peculiar whistling cry, a shrill 
unmistakable clamour, which sounded to him like the 
music in the voice of an old friend. It was the cry of a 
wild goose. Flinging the scuttle back, he scrambled through 
and stood on deck, his brain throbbing wildly, and his veins 
apparently filled with liquid fire, which bade defiance to, 
and made him utterly oblivious of, the terrific deadly cold. 
Where were the geese ? and whither were they bound ? were 
the questions which were agitating him. The first question 
was soon answered, for on looking up towards the clear, star- 
bespangled sky, from which a waxing moon of abnormal 
size, and of blood-red colour, sent down her rays of some- 
what ghastly light, he plainly perceived flying, in the form 
of a half-moon, towards the south-west, and at no very 
great height above the tops of the adjacent ice-cliffs, a flock 
of geese. 

Spellbound, he gazed at this welcome sight, counting the 
flock of fifteen over and over again, until they disappeared 
beyond the ice-peaks. 

‘Oh that I had wings to follow them,’ thought Percy, as 
he scrambled forward, and commenced to ascend the fore- 
rigging. 

‘Surely,’ thought he, ‘those geese can never be flying in 
that direction, and so low down, almost within gun-shot, 
without there being land in the vicinity—why, they flew no 
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higher than those we saw over the steamer, preparatory 
to alighting on the beach in Port Madryn.’ 

Full of these thoughts, he arrived at the topmast-head, 
and climbed to the apology for a topgallant-yard, then 
clambered out to the port yardarm, that being, in the 
position in which the wreck lay, the best and most com- 
fortable coign of vantage from which to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the course which the geese had taken. Scarcely had 
he settled himself down in his position before he became 
aware of faint far-off cries of more geese approaching from 
the northward, and soon he could distinguish the whirring 
of their wings, as five passed some hundred yards away 
from, and sixty above, him, flying on the same south-by- 
west course. Following the line of their flight, he watched” 
them eagerly as they grew smaller and beautifully less in the 
distance, until they suddenly disappeared into a bluey-grey- 
looking bank of haze, which swallowed them up as if by 
magic. 

‘It has never been clear in that direction, yet there is a 
clear-cut horizon-line everywhere else except just on those 
two points between south and sou’-sou’-west or thereabouts,’ 
grumbled Percy, as he saw them disappear. He remained 
on the yard till the piercing cold fairly overcame him, 
waiting in vain for more geese, and still gazing disconso- 
lately at the bluey-grey cloud-bank into which the birds 
had vanished. Then he laid in along the yard, took a long 
lingering glance at the cloud-bank ; and as he did so, from 
almost the centre of the cloud a gleam of faint red light 
flashed out, shot up in the air, apparently about a couple of 
hundred feet high, illuminating a great part of the cloud 
with a sickly yellow gleam, and then as suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

‘By George, sheet-lightning from a cloud-bank, in a star- 
lit clear sky, and with a frost so hard that brandy would 
freeze, if we had any to freeze,’ ejaculated Percy in astonish- 
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ment, commencing to descend the rigging while yet he 
remained unfrozen. Reaching the deck in safety, he jumped 
up and down, rubbed his hands over his nose, to be sure 
that it was there, and not frozen; then making the best of 
his way below, he poked up the bogie fire unmercifully and 
roared out— 

‘Tumble up, tumble up, and keep a look out for geese.’ 

“Ang the bloomin’ geese,’ muttered the boatswain 
sleepily. 

‘Darrum, now, dere de boss a-callin’, an’ dere no coffee ; 
where dat boy Chawley 2’ yelled Mr. W. W. Wellington. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE CASTAWAYS DECIDE ON A SECOND EXPEDITION 


HE gloomy and erstwhile silent cabin now promptly 
became filled with the noise of a babel of tongues, in 
which confusion of inquiries, answers, and recriminations, 
there could be nothing definitely heard, until Jim at last, 
understanding that Percy had seen geese and attached 
importance to that fact, bawled out in true boatswain’s 
tones— 

‘Avast ’eaving theare, an’ let mister second mate give ’is 
horders; dash my buttons if I didn’t say they wos geese 
what we see’d, on’y that theare Paddy says they wos gulls. 
’E’s as contrary as a moke.’ 

‘Dat’s wha’ de matter wid Hannah. Doan’ you peoples 
kick up such a bobbery, an’ let dis genelman heah wha’ de 
boss am gat to say,’ so spoke the steward. 

Then Percy obtained a hearing, and sleep was banished 
for the night, for as his companions became more and more 
interested in his account of the flight of the wild geese, 
and the conjectures and hopes which he built upon it, 
they turned out of their bunks and gathered round the 
fire, a group of wild, uncouth figures, squatted down in 
various positions with their earnest gaze fixed upon 
Percy’s face. 

‘S’pose "um be geese, boss, dat only proof dat dey be 
goin’ to de land; an’ dem geese fly ’bout tousand mile an 


hour, wha’ good dat do us?’ queried the steward. 
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‘Sixty to a hundred, perhaps, not a thousand, Mr. Welling- 
ton,’ corrected Charlie. 

‘Dere now, you go ‘lang, boy, an’ nat talk to youah 
superiah orsifer like dat ; dem geese nebber tol’ you how fast 
‘um goin’, for shuah; tink ’um boys gat too much to say 
nowaday altogedder.’ 

“’E tarks loike a horacle, don’t ’e,’ chimed in Jim. 

Percy continued— 

‘The birds were flying very low. That, and their vanish- 


‘ing in a bank of haze as they did, has stimulated my 
curiosity and raised my hopes. Then there was a flash of 


something like sheet-lightning, which illumined a good part 
of the centre of the clouds, and for the life of me, I cannot 
tell whether it was lightning or not.’ - 

‘Do you think it was a volcano, sir?’ inquired Charlie 
excitedly. . 

‘Phwat are yez gitting at wid yer volcano, an’ we on a 
floatin’ ice-island wid no land nearer than a thousand miles, 
ye gossoon,’ broke in Mr. Power surlily. 

‘Let the boy speak, Power,’ said Percy sternly; ‘he has 
as much right to express his conjectures at present as you 
have, and for aught you or I or any man knows, he 
may be right, and that hidden by that cloud-bank, there 
may be a volcano in eruption—God grant that he may be 
right.’ 

‘Shut yer ’ead, Paddy, ye’re no clarse aboard ’ere no more, 
with yer bloomin’ gulls what’s geese—’ere’s hoff, so has I 
can see for myself.’ So saying, Jim scrambled up the cabin- 
companion, closely followed by the steward and the rest of 
the castaways, Percy bringing up the rear. 

Regardless of the bitter cold, the whole party, including 
Charlie, who managed to get up somehow in spite of her 
burns, were soon perched aloft, and gazing earnestly at the 
hazy cloud, which still persistently hung between ice and 
sky, away to the southward. 
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After gazing at it for some time, Mr. Wellington ejacu- 
lated, in tones of great disappointment— 

‘Doan’ see no geese, doan’ see no volcaner, doan’ see nuffin’, 
’spec’ bettah go down, or we get frizzed, for shuah.’ 

‘Shure, ’tis on’y a cloud-bank ; I kin see that wid half an 
eye. See how ’tis changin’ its shape, bedad,’ quoth the mate. 

‘That is only the edge, the centre remains the same, 
apparently ; anyway, the cloud bears the same by compass, 
and let it be cloud or what, I saw lightning, or at any rate 
something like lightning, show up from it a while ago.’ 

‘Shure, that’s phwat I said, ’tis on’y a cloud-bank,’ re- 
turned Power. 

‘S’elp me bob, ye’d say hanythink, you silly chump, with 
yer gulls; the second mate’s the skipper now, an’ you shut 
yer tater-trap,’ grumbled Jim. 

The party remained in the rigging as long as they could 
bear the inclemency of the weather without seeing or hear- 
ing any more geese, or catching sight of the peculiar light- 
ning glare which Percy had perceived in the cloud, and 
ultimately returned to the cabin half-frozen, disheartened, 
and sceptical both as to geese or any good they might bring. 
Nevertheless, the steward and Charlie busied themselves 
about preparing hot coffee, and this being ready about dawn, 
Percy stated his intention of going on an expedition that 
day himself, and asked the steward to make breakfast. 
Accordingly a good dish of ham, cooked on the stove, and 
an allowance of ship’s biscuit was indulged in by all hands, 
after which Percy rose to his feet and exclaimed— 

‘Now, lads, you have placed me as your leader—who is 
going to accompany me on an expedition this day ?’ 

‘Please let me come,’ cried Charlie. 

‘Dis genelman go wid you, boss,’ said the steward. 

‘S’elp me, I ’ave ’ad enuff o’ hexpeditions, blow me if I 
hain’t,’ said Jim, but Mr. Power remained silent. 

‘Charlie, I cannot take you,’ said Percy, ‘as you have not 
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yet recovered from your burns; but I shall be pleased with 
your society, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Dere now, dat show wha’ a discomcernin’ an’ scrumptous 
genelman you is, boss. You’m wait bout brace ob shakes ob 
de lamb’s tail, an’ I get de grub packed an’ get on ’um sea- 
boots, an’ den we go an’ ketch dem wild geese, for shuah’—so 
spoke the steward as he hurried away into his pantry. 

‘Please do take me, I am quite strong, Mr. Percival, 
pleaded Charlie. 

‘No, you must stop and do the cooking: you will be much 
safer and far more comfortable, Charlie.’ 

‘Bother the cooking, I hate cooking,’ cried the girl 
pettishly. 

‘Wha’ dat you’m say, you Chawley bay, doan’ like ’um 
cookin’, after all dis genelman show you an’ nearly make a 
man ob you? dat wharrum call ingratitood ; ’spec’ dat ‘cause 
you get larruped, for shuah,’ shouted the steward, putting 
his head out of the pantry door. 

‘Oh, Mr. Wellington, larruping me would do no good ; 
besides, I spoke in a hurry.’ 

‘Dat’s wha’ for you want ’um larruping; doan’ you know 
wha’ de King Solomon say ? dat— 


“Be dey boy or be dey maid, 
Larrup ’um well, King Solomon said.” 


An’ dis genelman say de bery same t’ing, an’ doan’ you forget 
it,’ said the steward. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AN ICE-ISLAND AT ANCHOR—THE WONDERFUL ISLAND 


lee sun’s first morning rays were illuminating the ice- 
peaks and cliffs around and the extremity of the port 
yardarms of the wreck, causing the snow upon them to 
glisten like jewels, when Percy and the steward bade adieu 
to their companions, and crossing the boulder-strewn ice- 
plateau entered the savage and gloomy-looking gorge, 
stepped out bravely over the hard frozen snow and chaotic 
mass of irregular ice-chunks and hummocks, and thus com- 
menced their expedition. Percy felt a little pang at his 
heart, which he could only account for by the fact that the 
pressure of Charlie’s hand had something magnetic and 
clinging in it as he bade her adieu, and that he had been 
conscious of that peculiar look in her eyes which always 
affected him so strangely. He felt his spirits rise and his 
heart grow lighter at every step he took, for he was young 
and healthy, had just been well fed, and was now about to 
make an attempt to do something, even if that something 
should only be the shooting of a few wild geese. With this 
object in view he had filled his pockets with cartridges, 
taken Captain Stewart’s breechloader, and having lashed a 
bayonet underneath the muzzle, used this bayonet as an 
alpenstock to assist him over the ice-hummocks, thus being 
in readiness for the geese or for savage beasts should they 
come across them. The steward had taken one of the ship’s 


rifles and a bayonet, which he used in a similar manner to 
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that adopted by Percy. For some time the companions 
walked on in silence, Percy carefully keeping as near to a 
south course as the ravine (which now opened out into 
several passages between small icebergs) would allow him 
to go. 

‘Dis road be mighty fine walkin’ on de lebel, ’cause de 
snow is friz as hard as de ice; but dese hummetty-yummetty 
ice-chunks an’ dem likkle snow-mountains make ’um road 
like de rocky road to Dublin dat I heah dat Paddy talk 
’bout, for shuah, boss,’ said the steward after a while. 

‘Here is a change for us, anyway—jump, steward,’ re- 
turned Percy. 

This remark was called forth by a crack or fissure in the 
ice some six feet in breadth, which ran across their path at 
right angles. 

‘Joomp, anybody t’ink dat dis genelman am a goat hy de 
way you’m sing out “joomp,” boss—t’ink dis genelman 
bettah go round, for shuah.’ So saying, the steward gazed 
along the crack from right to left, and from left to right, to 
the glittering and almost perpendicular ice-walls on either 
side of them, then across the fissure to Perey who had 
lightly leaped over, steadying himself by his improvised 
alpenstock, and now stood waiting for him. 

‘Golly, spose ‘um gat to do it,’ resumed the steward, 
satisfied by his inspection that there was no way of going 
round. Accordingly he made a shambling run, leaped wildly 
at the obstacle, slipped, and landed in a sitting posture on 
the other side with a dull thud which mingled with a wild 
yell of astonishment. Percy burst into a peal of hearty 
laughter, the first which he had indulged in for many a 
day—indeed of late he had found very little to laugh at. 
Mr. Wellington looked up with a most rueful smile on 
his countenance, as he tenderly felt his person, and ex- 
claimed— 

‘Dere now, didn’t I do dat clebber, boss —wharrum you 
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laugh at, hey? Tink a cullerd genelman no can sit down on 
de ice ?’ 

‘Come along, then, now you are over,’ said Percy, and so 
they proceeded. 

Rounding a corner of an iceberg abruptly, a sight met 
their gaze which caused Percy to exclaim— 

‘ How enchantingly beautiful !’ 

‘Who dat chanty bootiful? doan’ heah no chanty, boss,’ 
queried the negro in surprise. 

‘There, look at that,’ replied Percy, raising his finger and 
pointing straight ahead, where at some forty yards distant, 
crossing from the ice-cliff on one side to that on the other, 
reared aloft a pure white arch of virgin ice, glittering in the 
rays of the morning sun, and casting forth coruscations of 
such dazzling vari-coloured light that he was forced to cover 
his eyes with his hand. 

‘Golly, dat am grand; t’ink I see lebel ice troo de udder 
side, boss.’ 

It was grand, as the steward remarked, magnificently 
grand. ‘Two pieces of ice, many tons in weight, and some 
thirty feet in length, joined together at the top in the 
position of the two sides of an equilateral triangle, formed 
the solid groundwork of the arch. These, as the sun shone 
upon them, glistened a pure dazzling white, which now and 
again suggested, rather than showed, a bluish tinge. From 
this framework hung pendent some hundreds of huge 
stalactites of numberless diverse shapes; while crossing and 
recrossing from these, in an inextricable maze, was a speci- 
men of the most delicate filagree work in ice; while again 
on the apex, the snow now frozen, and glittering like 
diamonds, had formed itself into a veritable crown. ‘The 
whole appearance of the arch was awe-inspiring and beautiful ; 
and through this magnificent specimen of nature’s work in 
ice, Percy perceived an ice-plain stretching away before him. 
Hurrying onwards they passed under this arch and emerged 
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from the ravine on a field of pancake ice, which stretched 
right away before them to infinity, so far as they could see. 

‘’Fore de Lawd, we’m come to de end ob de world now, for 
shuah ; ’pears we’ll hab to be mighty careful, or we slip off 
an’ nebber come back no moah,’ exclaimed the steward, as his 
gaze wandered over the dreary vista before them. Percy 
also, as he gazed on the white and desolate expanse, felt a 
sense of awe, loneliness, and insignificance, which saddened 
his spirits and made him instinctively look at and come closer 
to his companion, for in all that endless frozen waste, over 
which solitude reigned supreme, there appeared to be neither 
animal life, vegetable life, rock, or sand. Recovering from 
the depression of spirits which this first view had given 
him, he took his bearings carefully by several conspicuous 
and remarkable-shaped ice-peaks some distance away on 
either side of them; and then he became aware ef the 
fact that the ice-cliffs which, from his position on board, 
appeared to form one continuous precipitous wall, running 
away as far as the eye could see on either side, were in 
reality made up of a number of what at one time had 
been separate icebergs. These had been frozen together, 
and formed an almost iron-bound ice-coast to the island, on 
which he now believed they had been cast. His eyes told 
him that the expanse of ice was too vast for a floe, while 
the fact of there being open water to the westward, as 
reported by the mate, and the sight of the icebergs, which 
he conjectured had been driven into the pack-ice, stranded 
and frozen in as he himself had seen those that now lay 
outside the wreck, all inclined him to the belief that he 
was indeed upon an ice-island. 

‘But if that is the case,’ thought he, ‘the island must be 
floating, and, if floating, whither bound—to the northward, to 
light, warmth, civilisation, and life, or to the southward, 
to the cold and darkness of an Antarctic winter, and to 
desolation and death?’ 
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Percy shuddered as he thought that in all probability the 
last answer to his question was the true one, judging by 
the fate of his ship, the grinding of the icebergs, and the late 
gales from the northward. 

‘Dere ’um dat cloud, away ober dere; am dat de course 
we ’m goin’ to steer, boss 2’ 

It was the voice of the negro that broke in upon our hero’s 
soliloquy and recalled him to duty. Percy gazed in the 
direction in which the steward pointed, and there lay the 
same misty-looking, peculiar cloud, into which he had seen 
the geese disappear, and from which the lightning flashed 
the preceding night. 

‘That’s it, Mr. Wellington. I see how it is, this arch 
faces to the east’ard; we must have taken a half-circle in 
getting out through the bergs.’ 

‘Den we bettah put ’um best leg to de foremast, dis heah 
seem bit bettah walkin’, dough dere plenty up an’ down 
pieces, dat run norf’ an’ souf’, but dey woan’ bodder 
we.’ 

This remark of the steward’s was called for by the ice- 
ridges—caused by the pressure of outside ice on the island 
at some anterior date forcing the ends of the different floes 
to overlap—thus earning its name of pancake ice—leaving 
between them fairly pleasant and easy walking for the 
explorers. After lighting their pipes, they tramped steadily 
on their southerly course. For an hour they strode onwards 
over the virgin ice-plain, whilst they appeared to be rapidly 
approaching the cloud; in fact, rolling masses of whitey- 
grey clouds, ever changing in shape, appeared to overhang 
and to be about to fall upon them. 

‘Dere now, dere one ob dem pancake edges runnin’ to de 
east an’ de west—now we hab to joomp like de monkey, an’ 
dis genelman doan’ want no moah ob dat,’ ejaculated the 
steward, as a ridge of ice hove in sight, crossing their road 
at right angles. Still Percy kept his gaze fixed on the 
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peculiar-looking cloud, and strode onwards. Suddenly the 
negro cried out— 

‘Lawd a’ massy, Lawd a’ massy, we nebber get to dat 
cloud for shuah, for heah am de open water, an’ him as black 
as de debbil.’ 

Percy, startled by this exclamation, cast his gaze upon the 
ice, and there, some two hundred yards away, and just beyond 
the ice-ridge of which the steward had spoken, shone an 
inland lagoon of placid black-looking water, free of ice, scarce 
ruffled by the wind ; and across this open water, some three 
or four miles distant, lay the peculiar-looking cloud, its foot 
in the water and its head towering above them. 

‘Why, how.can this possibly be?’ exclaimed Percy, gazing 
in wild astonishment at the scene before them. Well might 
he be astonished, for here, in the middle of an island of ice, 
lay a lagoon of water with not a particle of ice upon it. 

‘Good gracious, I do not know what to make of this.’ 

‘Dis genelman him doan’ know eider ; ’spec’ um debbil had 
’um hand in it, for shuah,’ said Mr. Wellington. 

Percy still stared at the expanse of water before him, 
which, save for the gentle heave which to all appearance 
betokened it part and parcel of the mighty ocean around, 
might have been a calm, tranquil, inland, fresh-water lake. 

‘Why was this calm sheet of water not frozen?’—this was 
the puzzle which Percy had to solve. He knew that it had 
been freezing hard, and was even then freezing, in spite 
of the cold white sun, whose rays at that moment shone 
through the clouds and turned the erstwhile dark lake into 
a greeny-brown expanse of water, shining like a mirror; and 
he also knew that round the wreck, the salt water in the 
pools left by the waves had frozen solid—then why had 
this still and unruftled lake not frozen? It shared not the 
movement of the ocean, had no waves, and presented a 
perfectly plain smooth surface to the action of the frost— 
why, then, had it neither in the present nor the near past 
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been frozen, or, if it had been frozen, why was it now 
clear of ice ? 

‘Spec’ we hab to tramp round, boss,’ remarked the negro, 
once more breaking in upon his reflections. 

‘We certainly shall, steward, for by no possibility can we 
get across,’ replied Percy, as he gazed to the eastward and 
noticed that the lake gradually narrowed away down to 
the width of a canal in the far distance in that direction, 
while to the westward it appeared to bend round in a 
half-moon shape till it touched the lower edge of the 
cloud itself. 

‘Den which course we steer, boss 2’ 

‘More westerly, and keep in sight of the ice on the water’s 
edge, steward, as far as I can make out.’ 

‘Dat wharrum call—full an’ by all de same as de cap’n 
sing out in de windjammer. Steer ’um by de wind, him say, 
an’ now you order, steer ’um by deice. Darrum fresh course 
altogedder, for shuah. Nebber mind, by de ice it is; dere’s 
plenty ob it, shuah nuff’ 

Accordingly, keeping as close to the water’s edge as they 
deemed safe, they commenced their march round the frozen 
shores of the lake. 

‘I’m blest if I can understand why this water has not 
frozen,’ said Percy, after they had walked nearly an hour 
and a half in silence. 

‘Spec’ it cause um doan’ get cold nuff, boss; dat’s why, 
for shuah.’ 

‘You have hit the nail on the head this time; but why 
does it not get cold, Mr. Wellington ?’ 

‘Dat’s wharrum we goin’ to find out; an’ if we’m put our 
best legs to de foremast, we’m see wha’ in dat cloud de 
sooner, dough dis genelman doan’ go in fore he look round a 
bit ; t'ink eider Obi or de debbil dere, an’ him hot de water, 
so as doan’ friz. Wha’ ’um you t’ink, boss 2’ 

‘I think as you say, that we ought to do it in another hour ; 
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as for the devil or Obi, I would rather face either of those 
two gentlemen than this howling wilderness of ice.’ 

‘Tink we had bettah hab lilly bit grub, boss; when gat 
*tummick full, den can face de debbil on two ’ticks.’ 

Percy had nothing to say against this proposal; neverthe- 
less, they made no halt for lunch, but discussed it as they 
walked. Another hour, and they rounded the western part 
of the bay, and again headed for the south-westerly end of 
the cloud-bank, which now appeared almost close on top of 
them. Still they hurried onwards, their intense desire to 
see what this mysterious cloud hid from view banishing 
fatigue, and lending strength to their minds and bodies. 

‘Hulloa, there is a fog rising, or something ; it has become 
quite hazy, steward.’ 

‘Dis genelman doan’ like dis at all,’ returned Mr. Welling- 
ton, peering round and trying to look through the bank of 
ground-fog which now enveloped them. Suddenly a strange 
melancholy cry, fearfully human in its note, and suggestive 
of some disembodied and lost spirit hovering around, broke 
the stillness of the icy waste, while at the same moment 
there was a commotion in the still waters of the lake, and a 
large and hideous yellow head, ornamented with two enor- 
mous tusks, reared itself up out of the water, remained in 
sight for a few moments, and then dived, showing yellow 
hind-quarters and an apology for a tail as it did so. 

‘Obi, Obi, good Lawd deliber us! Wha’ dat t’ing? Must 
be de debbil. Heah him cry. Dis genelman want to go 
back, for shuah,’ cried the negro, coming to an abrupt halt, 
and trembling so violently that the end of his bayonet, which 
he held at the make-ready, moved as erratically as a wheat- 
straw in a whirlwind. 

‘Hurrah, there is life of some sort about, anyway. Why, 
what are you scared about, steward? Don’t you know the cry 
of a penguin when you hear it ? and that brute that made such 
a splash in the water is nothing more or less than a sea-lion.’ 
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‘Is dat all ?—ha, dere him go again. Dat de penguin’s cry 
shuah ’nuff, but dat sea-lion, him startle dis genelman lilly 
bit, sartinly ; but de debbil himself nebber scare dis genel- 
man, boss.’ 

‘So much the better; step out,’ said Percy, as they 
resumed their march. 

A short while after this the negro shouted— 

‘Dere’s a big iceberg right ahead, boss.’ 

‘It seems to me more like an ice-mountain,’ said Percy, as 
through the fog, and right ahead, a veritable mountain of 
snow-covered ice appeared to bar their road. He cast his 
gaze upwards for a couple of hundred feet, until he could 
see no higher for the cloud which enveloped the mountain- 
top; and yet in all that distance he saw nothing but glitter- 
ing, snow-covered, precipitous crags and ice-peaks, rocks and 
ravines, frowning defiance in their savage grandeur. 

‘We cannot climb that, at all events; we had better follow 
the bay round,’ said Percy, noticing that the water left a 
strip of ice some thirty feet wide between itself and the foot 
of the ice-mountain. 

‘Bery good, tink we ’um goin’ back to de udder side ob 
de bay, boss.’ 

‘Yes, I believe we are,’ returned Percy, as, with the ice- 
mountain to the right of them, the deep waters of the bay 
to the left of them, and the fog enveloping them, they made 
to the north-eastward along the shore of the huge iceberg, 
or mountain, as Percy termed it. ‘This fringe of ice gradu- 
ally narrowed, and became uneven and hummocky as they 
proceeded onwards, making their progress both tedious and 
slow, and the frowning mountain of ice overhanging them 
still showed the same precipitous, inaccessible front. 

‘Pears to me dat dem geese didn’t hab much gumption 
if dey flewed up dere, sah,’ said Mr. Wellington, as, moment- 
iily resting himself on an ice-boulder, he glanced at the 
towering and forbidding-looking cliffs above them. 
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‘Geese, generally, are wiser than most people think.’ 

‘Good Lawd a’ massy, hoop de dooden do, dis genelman 
find ’um,for shuah,’ cried the negro, precipitating himself 
suddenly off the ice-hummock and disappearing from view. 

‘My goodness, the poor fellow has gone mad, stark staring 
mad,’ exclaimed Percy, as, first slipping a couple of cartridges 
in his gun in case of the steward’s madness taking a homi- 
cidal turn, that he might be in readiness for him, he mounted 
the boulder which the negro had vacated so abruptly. To 
his surprise he perceived Mr. Wellington sprawling at full 
length at the foot of the boulder, around which the waters 
of the lake rippled, with his hands and arms immersed, 
apparently groping for Percy knew not what. Suddenly 
the negro jumped to his feet, and holding his fists tightly 
clenched high in the air, he yelled— - 

‘Dis genelman gat ’um, for shuah, boss; hooray! hoop de 
dooden do!’ 

‘What the deuce have you got?’ inquired Percy, eyeing 
him suspiciously. 

‘Gat ’um de land for shuah, sah,’ replied the steward. 
Bringing down his fists and unclasping them, he showed, in 
his extended palms, a quantity of gravel and soil. Percy 
sprang down with as much celerity as the negro had shown, 
and bending down, he could plainly see that wherever the 
water touched, rock appeared, and what he had before 
looked upon as an ice-boulder, was in reality a rock thickly 
coated with ice, and rested on nothing less substantial than 
solid earth. 

‘God be praised,’ said Percy reverently, uncovering his 
head in thanksgiving. 

‘Now, dat’s just so, de good Land put dis island heah 
just for we, an’ for to ketch de ice, so as when it get dis far 
it hold it, an’ nat go rollin’ bout de sea anyhow.’ 

‘Well, this has settled one thing, and we know on whaé 
our poor ship was wrecked.’ 
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‘Dis genelman knewed dat bery well afore: see ’um 
chucked on de ice wid ’um own eyes, dat ’um did.’ 

‘I mean that she has been wrecked on an ‘ice-island at 
anchor, and that is the only thing I never thought about. 
I thought of floes, of floating-islands, and continents, but of 
an ice-island at anchor I never thought, for the reason that 
I had never heard of such a thing,’ returned Percy, as they 
hurried onwards. 

‘Wha’ make de water so hot, boss ?” 

‘T don’t know. I felt that it was much warmer than the 
sea outside—hulloa, here are some rocks with only a little 
snow on them, and farther along there is actually a little 
strip of beach ; hurrah! it is my turn to halloo now, steward,’ 
shouted Percy in excited tones. 

‘Hooray ! golly, dat’s bettah dan ice by along chalk. Say, 
boss, didn’t you say dat dis heah an ice-island at anchor ?’ 

‘Certainly I did, and so I believe, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Well, den, dis genelman goin’ to sit on de anchor an’ hab 
a smoke an’ a rest.’ So saying, the negro pecked the snow 
off the top of a boulder with the point of his bayonet, seated 
himself, and prepared to enjoy the solace of a pipe, in which 
Percy very soon imitated him. From the position in which 
they sat they could, in spite of the haze which surrounded 
them, see across the bay to the ice-coast beyond, which they 
had rounded during their journey that morning; though 
when on the opposite side their gaze had been unable to 
pierce the cloud-envelope containing the island, at the foot 
of which they now sat. 

‘Pears to dis genelman dat we hab mighty fine walk 
afore we ketch dem geese, dough we hab ketched de island,’ 
said the negro, after they had sat for a while in unbroken 
silence, gazing across the dreary expanse of water before 
them. 

‘It appears to me that there must be fresh water on 
this island, and that clear of ice, or what else excepting 
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food and water could those geese expect to find here ?’ replied 
Percy, whose brain had not been idle during the last half- 
hour. 

‘Den de fresh water must be too hot to friz, an’ nat like 
dat on board de ship dat friz in ’um tank, boss; but how us 
goin’ to get to de tap to see, dat’s wha’ I want to know ?”’ 
said the steward, gazing upwards at the beetling ice-clad 
cliffs overhanging them. 

‘Then we had better proceed ; at all events, we have seen 
a sea-lion and heard a penguin, therefore there is almost 
certain to be seals here, and no doubt birds also ; besides, we 
do not know what else we may find, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Dat’s so, sah ; dis genelman t’ink dat bettah die in hope 
dan lib in despair, so we hope for de wuss, if we do ketch 
de bess; dere now, dat doan’ seem quite right: we ketch de 
bess an’ hope for de wuss—dat’s bettah ; an’ now we proceed 
on dis circumnabigation, if you’m reddy.’ 

Percy’s prognostications anent the seals were not long in 
being verified, for in less than another twenty minutes of 
brisk walking, a series of sharp short barks were heard from 
ahead, and on rounding a jutting Liliputian point, they 
emerged on a terraced beach literally covered with seals, 
many of them raised upon their flippers and staring at the 
intruders on their domain, the dog-seals barking furiously 
meanwhile. 

‘It is evident that these gentlemen don’t know the de- 
structive characters of the genus homo, steward.’ 

‘Who dat fellow, where ’um be, an’ who ’um goin’ to 
destroy ?’ cried the steward, looking around in alarm. 

‘Our destructive characters, I mean.’ 

‘Den why you’m no say wha’ you mean, an’ nat go 
alarmin’ dis genelman like dat; dis heah no sart ob place 
for bad talk, too mighty creepy, an’ doan’ you forget it, 
boss.’ 

The female seals now scrambled awkwardly down the 
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terraces and plumped into the water, which soon contained 
hundreds of dark heads moving above its calm surface, 
evidently only waiting for the intruders to withdraw to 
once again land and make themselves comfortable. The 
male seals remained and actually prepared to offer battle, 
till the steward gave one a crack on the nose, which made it 
ery out plaintively, whereupon such a scrambling and wallow- 
ing commenced on the terraces, as Percy never had seen 
before, each seal trying to be the first to reach and get into 
the water. 

‘Dere, dat one him larn manners, an’ he go an’ teach de 
rest ; an’ when we want fresh meat, we know where to get 
7um now, for shuah.’ 

‘Yes, they are a welcome sight; but they won’t be here 
all the year round, I expect.’ 

‘Nebber mind dat; by an’ by we kill plenty, an’ put ’um 
on de ice in de big souf’ ’frigerator an’ friz ’um, den dey 
keep till kingdom come, for shuah.’ 

‘A good idea—hush, do you hear anything ?’ said Percy, 
stopping and listening intently. He had heard a faint 
distant murmur as of the sobbing and sighing of the wind, 
yet suggesting something of the roar of the sea, with a 
metallic tinkle which he could liken to nothing. He had 
heard such a sound before, but where and when he could 
not remember. 

‘Doan’ heah nuffin’, only dem seals a-barkin’ an’ snappin’ 
an’ kickin’ up a bobbery.’ 

‘Well, listen, and perhaps as we proceed we may hear it 
plainer, steward.’ 

This turned out to be the case, for on tramping onwards, 
even the negro averred that he heard ‘suffin’,’ and Percy 
cried out in tones of delighted surprise— 

‘By Jove! I believe it is a waterfall or a mountain torrent ; 
anyway, it is the sound of rushing water.’ 

‘Dat arrum solemn fac’, dis genelman do belieb,’ replied 
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the negro, and in spite of their fatigue they increased their 
pace to a run, Percy noting, meanwhile, that the virgin rock 
now peeped through, innocent of snow or ice, some thirty 
feet above the level of the lake up the mountain-side, 
whereas all above that appeared limpid ice and snow-capped 
peaks, until the mist shut them off from view. Panting and 
blowing like a grampus, Mr. Wellington held on well for 
about ten minutes, then the pace began to tell, and he 
blurted out— 

‘Stap ’um, boss, dis genelman gat ’um stitch in ’um 
stummick. ‘Spec’ ’um goin’ to bust ’um biler.’ 

‘Bother your boiler—look at that!’ yelled Percy. 

Well might Percy say ‘Look at that,’ for, considering their 
surroundings, it was a most wonderful sight that burst upon 
their vision. For the last two or three hundred yards they 
had been running along a sandy beach in a small cove, which 
was entirely protected by the land from the south and west, 
being open to the north ; and as Percy spoke, he could dimly 
make out at the head of the cove a sheet of water frothing, 
fuming, and falling in a white cascade down the face of the 
cliffs before him. The roar of the falling waters sounded 
to him as a message of life and hope. A few moments more 
and Percy stopped short, as the full grandeur and magni- 
ficence of the scene burst upon him. The cascade itself, 
roaring and rushing down from a height of about fifty feet, 
formed a perfect highland burn in appearance, save that the 
volume of water appeared to equal some streams that are 
dignified by the name of rivers in England. This sparkling, 
leaping stream, so full of life in the midst of the frozen 
desolation of ice and snow which encompassed it on all sides, 
struck the steward so forcibly, that on arriving alongside 
Percy, he gasped— 

‘Golly, boss, dis muss be ’um miracle, for shuah.’ 

Percy made no reply, but gazed on, lost in admiration and 
awe, for the stream, falling as it did and entering the lake 
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almost at their feet, through a deep-cut channel which the 
friction of ages had worn, fascinated his gaze and held 
it spellbound. Gradually he began to note other things 
beside the stream itself. First, that the channel was double 
the width of the water, thus leaving a level though rocky 
road on either side of it; secondly, that on the rocks on 
each side of the stream, for some twenty yards distant, 
there was neither ice nor snow; thirdly, where the burn 
was lost to view up the mountain-side or pass, for that 
was what it looked like, there appeared to be moss or lichen 
growing; and fourthly, that never, not even at Cape Horn, 
had he seen such splintered, awful, black, forbidding rocks 
as frowned down upon them from that mountain-pass. 

While noting the salient points of the scene before him, 
he had taken no notice of his companion, who had scrambled 
down into the bed of the watercourse, and who now cried 
out in tones of unmitigated surprise and alarm— 

‘Good Lawd, boss, dis water am hot !—de debbil ’bout heah, 
for shuah.’ 

Percy descended, and standing alongside him, took a 
lemonade bottle from the steward’s hand, which he had just 
filled by slinging it to a piece of twine and immersing it in 
the burn. As his hand closed upon the bottle, he felt a 
decided warmth through the glass. Raising it to his lips, 
he drank, and found to his amazement that the water was 
warm, almost tepid in fact. 

‘There must be hot springs somewhere to make this water 
as warm as it is, and that is the reason for this lake of open 
water being here in the middle of the ice-island: the warm 
fresh water mingles with and keeps the sea for that distance 
above freezing-point,’ he remarked. 

‘Den you doan’ tink de debbil hab a hand in ’um, 
boss ?’ 

‘No, certainly not; the devil wouldn’t give plenty of fresh 
water like this, would he 9’ 
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‘No, sah, doan’ t’?ink ’um would; but ’pears dat water gat 
taste ob sulphur, all same him debbil flap him tail in ’um.’ 

‘There is a peculiar twang in it, but I don’t object to 
that. Come on, and let us see where this river comes 
from.’ 

‘T’ink we bettah take lilly rest, boss; dat a mighty steep 
hill, an’ dis genelman gat sore foot, an’ de sun am goin’ down, 
an’ ’spec’ we lose ourselbes an’ no find de ship.’ 

‘Come on now, Mr. Wellington. I believe you are afraid 
that the devil lives very close here after all, or you would 
not be in such a hurry to return. So come on and let us 
find out the source of this stream, as we have hours more of 
sunlight yet.’ 

‘You tink dis genelman him ’fraid, him nebber ’fraid ob 
no man—brack man or white man—but dem rocks an’ dis 
place altogedder do look a mighty fine place for spooks, for 
shuah, boss.’ . 

‘Come along, and if we meet any spooks, why, I'll eat 
them.’ 

‘Dis genelman come, but mustn’t talk like dat ’bout 
spooks ; talk dat way "bout beefstik, but nebber ’bout spooks, 
‘cause spooks one t’ing an’ beefstik anudder t’ing, an’ doan’ 
you forget it, boss,’ cried the steward emphatically, rising to 
his feet and leading the way upwards. The road was good, 
though steep, as, with the foaming torrent to the left and 
rocky wall-like cliffs to the right of them, they steadily 
made their way up the pass. Percy now, passing the negro, 
led the way, his heart beating high with anticipation, 
his mind filled with curiosity, and hoping for he scarcely 
knew what. 

‘By Jove! I begin to perspire a little,’ said Percy, as he 
arrived close to the lichen-adorned rock which he had noted 
from the beach. 

‘Dis genelman doan’ do nuffin’, on’y gat too much clothes, 
an’ begin ‘um sweat a bit. Good Lawd, dere’s anudder long 
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stretch ob a hill, ’bout a tousand feet; an’ den wha’ ’um dat 
big black hole dere, wher’ de water come out ?’ exclaimed the 
steward, as they halted at the rock, where Percy satisfied 
himself that it was really lichen and living vegetation that 
grew on its face. This query of the steward’s was called for 
by the scene that unfolded itself as they rounded the rock. 
For about a hundred yards ahead and above, the stream 
could be seen rushing down its rocky channel, and at that 
distance it spurted out of a round hole in the hill, which 
had much the appearance of the entrance to a railway 
tunnel. High above this hole towered the impregnable, 
perpendicular, snow-covered rocks which formed the side 
of the mountain. 

‘Come along, and we shall see—perhaps that hole is 
where it rises, like a spring; if so, it is a natural pheno- 
menon.’ 

‘I tell you, boss, dat dis genelman doan’ want funonenans 
nohow, t’ink dere no fun ’bout dis place. ’Pears dat dat 
black hole wid ’um bilin’ water look mighty creepy, for 
shuah,’ said the negro, as he slowly followed our hero up 
the path in the mountain-torrent bed. By the time they 
had ascended the intervening distance, and arrived at the 
mouth of the hole, Percy was perspiring profusely, and 
fairly out of breath with the exertions he had made, so he 
paused to allow the steward to overtake him, while he 
examined the mouth of the hole, or tunnel, critically. It 
was as fairly arched as if bored out of the solid rock with a 
mammoth auger, and from its circumference, it might have 
passed for a railway tunnel; yet Percy saw at a glance 
that no human being had ever had a hand in cutting that 
hole or tunnel, whichever it was. 

Looking upwards, he saw that the heat from the water, 
or some other cause, had kept a distance of some fifty feet 
of the mountain, on either side and above this aperture, 
clear of ice and snow; from thence the naked face of 
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the black rocks frowned down upon the explorers, stern- 
looking, as if bidding defiance to any further advance ; while 
again, above this clear space, towered mighty peaks of ice 
and wastes of snow, crowned by the eternal mist. Looking 
into the tunnel and up the stream, he could see the sheen 
of the white water of the torrent foaming over its rocky bed 
some thirty or forty yards inside, and apparently coming 
down at the same angle of steepness as the part which they 
had already ascended. 

‘Hurry up, Mr. Wellington, and let us go inside and see 
where this leads us. I will go first, and you keep close 
behind,’ said Percy to the negro, as he approached the 
entrance, which he did slowly and cautiously. 

‘Wha’ dat you say? You tink dis genelman a-goin’ in 
dere, an’ keep a close a you behind, an’ den ’um spooks hab 
us both at once? No sah, doan’ you go in dere—doan’,you 
go in dere, I tell you.’ 

‘Nonsense, steward, come along.’ 

‘Dis genelman doan’ come along no furder,’ replied the 
negro, seating himself on the rocky road and looking up 
in Percy’s face, with an expression on his shining black 
countenance made up of equal parts of obstinacy and 
apprehension. 

‘Well, Iam going by myself, then,’ returned Percy; and 
so saying, he entered the tunnel, followed by a yell from the 
negro of— 

‘Doan’ go in dere, boss; for de Lawd’s sake, doan’ go in 
dere, dat’s de debbil’s house, for shuah.’ 

Percy walked on, but the gathering gloom of the tunnel 
soon forced him to feel his way by means of his bayonet, 
and this made his progress slow. So it happened that he 
had scarcely walked more than some thirty paces before 
Mr. Wellington shouted— 

‘Hold hard, dis genelman am a comin’; you’m de boss, 
an’ if de debbil ketch us, him ketch us, dat all ’bout it.’ 
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Perey waited for his companion, and in single file they 
slowly proceeded, each step taking them upwards, and yet 
farther into the bowels of the mountain, Percy still feeling 
the ground carefully, in case they might come across some 
fissure or hole, down which they might be precipitated to 
instant death. They had penetrated about sixty paces, 
when the steward ejaculated— 

‘De light seem long way behind, doan’ you tink we 
bettah go back, boss 9” 

The sound of his voice echoed and re-echoed along the 
underground gallery, dying away in most weird mutterings 
and moanings, something soft struck up against Percy’s 
cheeks, and the tunnel echoed with a peculiar rustling, which 
died away in unearthly hollow noises, as the negro’s voice had 
done before. 

‘Good Lawd! Obi, Obi! de debbil, him gat dis genelman 
by de wool,’ shouted the steward, suddenly dropping his 
musket on the rocks with a clang, which echoed and re- 
echoed through the passage. Percy struck a match, which 
enabled him to catch sight of a peculiar object fluttering on 
top of the negro’s head, who was making frantic efforts to 
jerk it off, something flew against and extinguished the 
match, and they were again in darkness. 

‘Bats, by Jove!’ said Percy, as he carefully stowed away 
his few treasured matches. 

‘Bats, hey! T’ink ’um was de debbil for shuah, t’ink ’um 
take away big piece ob dis genelman’s wool,’ yelled Mr. Wel- 
lington, who had got rid of his assailant, and was now 
groping for his rifle. For twenty paces they proceeded 
as carefully and cautiously as before, when Mr. Wellington 
bawled out— 

‘For de Lawd’s sake, let us go back. Dis all de same as 
a furnace, and dis genelman a meltin’.’ 

Percy was perspiring profusely, for the tunnel was warmed 
by the hot water, and he was heavily rigged with warm 
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clothes, as he had need to be in such a latitude. He was 
about to answer, when his eye was attracted by a faint streak 
of white in the dense darkness before him ; then it vanished, 
while he rubbed his eyes and stared again. Yes, there it 
was again, surely it was—was it?—no. Yes, there it was 
again, a little twinkling gleam of light. 

‘Light ahead, I do believe,’ he cried, stumbling forward 
several paces in his eagerness, and utterly forgetting his 
caution. 

‘Wharrum de light, boss ?’ 

‘There—there it is, the light, come on—come on.’ 

‘T’ink I see ’um now, dat’s de light for shuah, boss, hoop 
de dooden do! Now, dis genelman doan’ care no moah for 
de spooks, ony muss look out dat he doan’t tumble down a 
crack.’ 5 

Full of renewed hope, but yet cautiously feeling their 
way, they pressed on, the small speck of light growing 
larger and larger. The water of the torrent, which foamed 
alongside, became visible once more, then the light resolved 
itself into almost a similar opening to the one by which 
they had entered, and, with a hurrah, Percy stepped forward, 
followed by the steward. Emerging into the light of day 
once more, they found themselves still in the bed of the 
torrent which was yet flowing down through the pass, but 
was ornamented on both sides by ferns and grasses, while 
green bushes lined the sides of the ravine, showing plainly 
that the frost fiend was powerless there. 

‘Golly, ain’t dis genelman glad to get out ob dat hole; 
*pears we’m gat into a bettah kind ob country altogedder, 
boss.’ 

‘It is much warmer, but not so warm as that tunnel at all 
events,’ replied Percy, divesting himself of his oilskin and 
monkey-jacket as he spoke. 

‘Tink dis genelman take de whole lot off,’ said the negro, 
promptly following his companion’s example. 
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‘Well, hurry up about it, and all things considering I think 
you may as well keep your shirt and pants on.’ 

The negro divested himself of one article of clothing after 
another, until he stood in his bare feet, ready to start once 
more, his sea-boots slung round his neck over his shirt, 
which with his pants, belt, and hat, completed his costume. 

Light-heartedly they again pursued their journey, and 
were astonished to find that the atmosphere seemed full of 
moisture, until ascending higher the sunbeams shone directly 
upon them, the moisture and haze disappearing soon 
after. Percy was at a loss to account for this, and was 
making vain attempts to guess at the reason, when they 
came to a turn in the course of the torrent, and before them 
opened a gap in the hillside, over which the stream flowed 
as over a weir. The rays of the sun caused the waters, as 
they fell roaring over this rocky ledge, to sparkle like 
polished silver, while masses of green bushes at either side 
acted as an emerald setting to the sheen of the sparkling, 
laughing waters between them. ‘The land fell away to the 
right and left, in small, rolling, grassy hills. 

‘How beautiful!’ murmured Percy. 

‘It am bettah dan bootiful, it am scrumptous,’ replied his 
companion. 

A few moments later they stood on the brink of the rocky 
ledge and gazed their fill at the scene before them, with 
probably similar feelings to those of the Israelites when they 
viewed the promised land, save that here were no enemies 
to be encountered. They had merely to walk forward and 
enter into possession. It was a glorious scene that, smiling 
like a garden of Eden under the sickly white of an Antarctic 
sun, spread itself out invitingly before the eyes of those 
shipwrecked, careworn, fatigued mariners. A short time 
before they had not dared even to speak of ‘when we once 
more get on shore,’ but used the doubting and saving ‘if’ 
when speaking of the future. And now—not in the far 
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distant future, after passing through innumerable toils, 
hunger, and hardships; not after losing toes, fingers, ears, 
or whole. limbs through frost-bite ; not as men with broken 
constitutions and broken spirits, dependent on cold charity 
—they stood on shore with health, strength, and vigour still 
their own. And such a shore! Surely such a scene had 
never delighted the eyes of Arctic or Antarctic discoverer 
before. Then there was this last and thrilling thought, it 
was their own, theirs by the right of discovery and posses- 
sion. 

From the position in which Percy stood, and looking to the 
southward, his gaze wandered over a pellucid and cool-look- 
ing tranquil lake, on the bosom of which, regardless of human 
intrusion, floated hundreds of both geese and ducks. This 
lake appeared to be about a mile in circumference, and was 
dotted over with miniature green islets, while it was bordered 
with a green fringe of willows. On either side of the lake, 
for a distance of a mile as near as he could guess, stretched 
a carpet of vividly green grass, intersected like a water 
meadow, by sparkling rills which meandered through the 
fertile valley, appearing like silver threads woven through 
an enormous green carpet. On this beautiful expanse of 
green, and towards its outer edge, several clumps of noble 
trees added to the beauty of the prospect. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE ISLAND—-VOLCANOES— 
GEYSERS—CAVES 


O the right and to the left of this verdant grassy plain 
ran miniature rolling downs, which would have delighted 
the eyes of a sheep farmer, so succulent, short, and sweet 
was the look of the feed, and in such good heart did the 
land appear to be—save where the hills approached to the 
huge cliffs above them, where a shade of brown or withered 
grass acted as a foil to the ocean of green. Beyond this, in 
the ravines which ran into the cliffs, were thick clumps of 
sombre-looking pine-trees, while higher up were smaller 
clumps, and scattered trees, which held the places of 
spectators, and looked down on the vast amphitheatre 
below, where Percy and his companion stood. The tower- 
ing cliffs, reaching yet upwards until their summits were 
lost in mist, shut them in on every side, leaving them in a 
smiling and fertile paradise, between two and three miles 
in diameter. 

Looking beyond the lake to the south, the land, rising 
slightly still with its smiling face of green, continued on- 
wards, until at the farther end it broke into downs as it did 
all round the floor of the amphitheatre, or of the crater of 
a gigantic volcano, as he concluded it to be. 

All this wonderful and beautiful scene, strange and 
welcome as it was to the ice-tired, and nearly ice-blinded 


men, was so overshadowed by other natural wonders that 
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for a full five minutes they stood actually speechless. For, 
first a puff of white vapour rising in the air at the side of 
the lake and the extremity of the green plain to their right, 
caught Percy’s attention. At the same moment the negro 
caught him by the shoulder, and pointing to the sides of the 
cliffs southward and westward, essayed to speak but could 
not. Percy, following the trend of his finger as he pointed, 
counted six small volcanoes, two of them at work in earnest, 
throwing up red-hot lava and tongues of flame, which 
almost reached to the cloud-bank hanging over the island. 
Two more towards the SE. were emitting clouds of smoke, 
while of the remaining two, one showed a red streak on 
the side as of a lava track, and the nipple of the crater 
of the sixth showed up black and dreary. Percy brought 
his gaze down to the level of the plain onte more, and was 
about to speak, when at its southern extremity, glowing 
red, white, and yellow, in a brilliancy of colour lent 16 by 
the rays of the setting sun, appeared a magnificent natural 
fountain. 

‘How beautiful!’ ejaculated Percy, at last breaking the 
silence. 

‘Wha’ dat bubble-bubble of water, boss? ‘Fore de Lawd 
dere’s anudder an’ anudder, an’ anudder dere, an’ am ’bout 
a tousand all round for shuah,’ cried the negro, in tones of 
amazement. 

Percy’s attention had been attracted to an almost similar 
though somewhat lower jet of water some distance to the 
right of the first, then as his gaze travelled swiftly round 
the extreme limits of the plain, he perceived between them 
and the cliffs an expanse of dried-up, blasted, lava-encrusted, 
desolate rocks, from which, not a thousand as Mr. Wellington 
asserted, but quite a hundred geysers, of various sizes, were 
in full play. Some of these spouted tons of water per 
minute, others threw a bucketful in the same time, but 
each threw off a vapour which, rising upwards, joined that 
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cast off from the others and gradually floated away in a 
cloud. 

‘Merciful Providence, what a grand sight it is!’ 

‘De debbil lib’ heah, for shuah, boss. Lawd a massy 
wha’ dat ?’ shrieked the negro, jumping a couple of feet from 
the ground in his fright, as with a loud roar and a hiss a 
pent-up geyser some two hundred yards to the right of them 
broke into sudden and energetic life. 

‘That is boiling water by the look of it, Mr. Wellington, 
which is one of the hundred reasons why the stream is 
warm and the ice-bound bay outside is kept from freezing. 
Come, let us go nearer and have a look at it.’ 

‘No, t’ank you, boss; dis genelman can see all ’um want 
to from heah, an’ ’sides, him gat sore foot.’ 

‘Never mind, you can surely walk that far, and then we 
will pick out a spot, and camp for the night, for I confess 
that I am thoroughly tired out.’ 

‘An’ dis genelman, him as tired as ’um sore-footed puppy 
dawg; doan’ tink find ’um good place to sleep in de 
debbil’s house,’ grumbled the negro, as he followed our 
hero. Crossing a beautiful piece of greensward, which 
fell back some fifty yards from the head of the stream, they 
arrived at the foot of a miniature hill covered with a variety 
of coarse, wiry, couch grass intermixed with wild clover. 
On the other side of this they came out on a rock-strewn 
expanse, between which and the hill ran a little rill of 
sparkling water. Percy following it back with his gaze, noted 
that it ran down from the cliffs above, being formed by the 
melting of the snow on the sides of the cliffs, either from the 
effect of the steam thrown off by the geyser, or from the 
inherent heat of the volcanic rocks. He tasted this water, 
and found it to be beautifully cool, sweet, and refreshing, 
and Mr. Wellington in doing the same reported it to be— 

‘Good drink, for shuah, nuffin’ ob de debbil ’bout it.’ 

Percy, in his anxiety to see as much of the geyser as 
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possible, incautiously got within range, and a puff of wind 
striking down the cliffs, sent a drop or two of hot water 
over him, some of which falling on the back of his hand 
gave him convincing proof that the temperature of the 
water was well above boiling-point. Taking this hint, he 
retreated to a safe distance, and gazed his fill at this jet 
of boiling liquid and steam, forced up out of the earth, at 
one time, while at another it died down and merely frothed. 
The waters of this geyser rose in the air and fell back ver- 
tically into the crater whence they had been spouted up, 
save for a few drops falling around the edge, a peculiarity, 
as Percy afterwards found, confined to five others, to which, 
with the one he was then observing, he gave the name of 
‘Six Economists,’ as they wasted little or no water. 

“Pears to dis genelman dat him debbil mighty short ob 
hot water in him coppers when him use de same ober an’ 
ober again—wha’ you t’ink, boss?’ queried Mr. Wellington, 
as he also noted and then commented on the geyser. 

‘This appears to me to be what one might term natural 
economy, and the devil is a wastrel, steward.’ 

‘Dere now, dere, wha’ ’um call dat den, dat unnatooral 
economy, for shuah; dat big ole geeser ober dere, him gone 
off watch, an’ de udder fellow come on de udder side, just 
like him orsifers reliebin’ de bridge,’ cried the negro, pointing 
towards the position of the first sighted geyser. After playing 
vigorously for some twenty minutes, this had now subsided, 
and one even larger and higher, situated some few hundred 
yards to the left of it, had apparently taken up its duties, and 
was now sending out a vast pyramid of white water. 

‘It does seem very much as if they take watch and watch, 
as you remark, Mr. Wellington, but there seems a great 
deal of favouritism, for one only takes about five minutes 
duty, others twenty ; and some of them have been at work 


probably ever since we entered the valley, certainly ever 
since we sighted them.’ 
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‘Dat am a solemn fac’, boss, but dis genelman tired a 
lookin’ at dem ole geesers; want ’um hash, an’ hab rest, 
"cause gat ’um sore foot, an’ played out altogedder.’ 

‘Very well, I feel used up myself, but where our hash is 
to come from I don’t know; certainly I can go back to the 
lake and shoot some geese, but I am too tired to wait till 
they are cooked ; besides, I feel as if I had penetrated into 
fairy realms, and that it would be a desecration to shoot 
anything here.’ 

‘Spec’ you’m right, boss, dat dere am fairies, or debbils 
or suffin’ heah ; dough s’pose you shoot goose, soon cook him, 
gat bilin’ water all ready dere in dat little geeser, but t’ink 
bettah hab de pantiles an’ de salt hoss we bring wid us; dat 
all ready.’ 

Percy agreeing to this, they sat down by the edge of the 
cool, clear little stream and ate their frugal supper, with the 
appetite and relish of shipwrecked men, who felt that now 
they need not stint themselves. During supper the conver- 
sation turned on the wonders they had seen on the island, 
and the astonishment with which the news would be received 
by their companions on the wreck; but tired nature, com- 
bined with the change from the Antarctic temperature 
outside the island to the temperate atmosphere inside, 
proved almost too much for them. Soon their conversation 
ceased, and they would have fallen asleep as they lay, had 
it not been that Percy suddenly became conscious that a fine 
and almost imperceptible rain, a species of Scotch mist, was 
falling, which, although warm, was penetrating through his 
clothes to his skin. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Wellington, this won’t do; we must try to 
find some shelter, if we even have to go back into the tunnel, 
for this mist will certainly cripple us by morning, and as 
there is no salt water about it, we shall carry a churchyard 
cold away with us.’ 

‘Dere now, dis genelman wet to ’um skin. Wharrum 
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place we go to, no go back to dat tunnel for shuah, doan’ 
like dat,’ exclaimed the negro, starting to his feet and 
feeling his shirt, whilst glancing round the landscape as 
if in search of a nice frame house, ready built and waiting 
for tenants. 

Percy himself, after another admiring and wondering look 
at the ring of geysers, began to cast longing eyes towards 
the tunnel by which they had entered, and which he knew 
was dry overhead, although dark and gloomy, and not very 
well adapted for a bedroom, owing to the noise of the 
torrent. 

‘I think it will have to be the tunnel after all, Mr. 
Wellington,’ he remarked. 

‘Doan’ like dat place at all, boss. Wha’ am dat hole ober 
dere in de rock, atween dis geeser an’ darrum likkle geesers, 
down dere ?’ z 

This remark drew Percy’s gaze away from the precipitous 
cliffs which towered above the tunnel, and fixed it in the 
direction in which the steward was pointing. There he saw 
at the base of the cliffs on their right hand, some two 
hundred fathoms from their position, a couple of dark 
cavities, apparently about the size of fox earths. 

‘They certainly look like holes of some sort; I hope they 
are not geysers,’ replied Percy. 

‘No, boss, dat dey ain’t ; all dem geesers dis side ob de 
cliff gat ‘um place to demselves an’ noting grow near dem, 
but by dem likkle holes, am one, two, three likkle bush.’ 

‘Yes, I see that ; let us go and examine them.’ 

So passing over a barren patch of desolate burnt ground, 
between two geysers, some fifty yards distant from each 
other, and forming part of that amazing and endless chain, 
stretching right away round the valley, they soon reached 
the foot of the cliffs, and there they found that the holes 
which had looked so small from their position at the edge 
of the stream, were in reality three caves, one small and 
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two large ones. One of these they entered, but could find 
no end, though they penetrated as far as they cared to go 
from the light. This was the one towards their right-hand, 
and nearest to the entrance of the tunnel. Retracing their 
steps, they tried the next one, some few yards to the left; 
this was quite shallow, entering into the rock about eight 
feet, with an entrance some four feet in height and three 
in width. 

‘Dis one do, boss; doan’ t’ink we look no furder; dis am 
dry, an’ dere lot ob leaves blowed in heah,’ ejaculated the 
negro, as he threw himself down with a grunt. Percy, 
nothing loth, followed his example, and soon dropped into 
a deep and refreshing sleep, but not before the awe and 
thankfulness excited in his mind by the wonderful and 
utterly unexpected sights of the day, had found expression 
in a short prayer of praise and thanksgiving, to that 
Almighty Father whose watchful gaze is ever on, and 
whose power is mighty to save, even the poor castaway, 
often when he is godless and ungrateful. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE DAWN OF DAY—A TERRIBLE FRIGHT—NARKA, THE 
INDIAN GIRL—THE TWO PRODIGALS 


S° Percy and his companion slept the sleep of tired men, a 
deep, calm, dreamless slumber. The night wore away ; 
and the stars peering down from that majestic dome of indigo 
blue, in which they appeared to be set like an innumerable 
host of flashing diamonds of the first size and water, began 
to pale and fade away, as a faint grey light to the eastward 
heralded the approach of another day. It was dawn, 
Percy, still calmly sleeping, was rudely awakened by a howl 
of terror from the negro. This brought our hero suddenly 
into a sitting posture, where, yet dazed with sleep, he heard 
Mr. Wellington shriek in terrified accents— 

‘Obi, Obi, Obi! de debbil gat me for shuah; ow, ow, mister 
debbil, dis genelman doan’ do nuffin’—help, help, boss, de 
debbil gat me shuah nuff!’ 

Thinking that some fearful and horrible beast, probably a 
direct and by no means degenerate descendant, of some of 
‘those fearful and wonderful animals, that geologists tell us 
peopled Europe in prehistoric times, Perey grasped his gun 
and scrambled to his feet, knocking his head against the 
roof of the cave with a violence which nearly stunned him. 
This illuminated the darkness of the cave, insomuch that for 
a moment he saw stars, and then the next moment he was 
conscious of nothing, save a terrific pain in his head, and 


that two glaring eyes were gazing into his, from about two 
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feet above the position in which the steward lay. Then 
again the voice of the negro made itself heard, erying— 

‘Good Lawd deliber us—-ow, ow, dere ’um is, wid ’um hot 
paws. Mister debbil, mister debbil, doan’ you touch dis 
genelman, ow, ow, boss, de debbil gat me.’ 

Mingled with these cries from the steward, came a gut- 
tural accompaniment of strangely human notes, punctuated 
now and again by a word sounding like ‘chak.’ Mean- 
while, Percy stood in a stooping position with his bayonet 
held in readiness, but so confused by the blow, and so 
amazed by that which he either saw, or thought he saw 
before him, in the faint and uncertain light, that he made 
no attempt to move, but remained in the same position, 
staring fixedly at the steward, and the creature that had 
so alarmed them. The negro lay flat on his stomach, with 
his arms wrapped around the top of his head, the faint gleams 
of dawn struggling in at the mouth of the cave dismally 
lighting up all of his body excepting his calves and feet, 
which were lost in gloom; nevertheless, Percy saw by the 
jerkings and spasmodic movements of the upper part of his 
legs, and lower part of his back, that he was in a terrible 
fright, a fact which his yells had pretty plainly demonstrated 
before. 

But what was that brown thing with a black mane, a 
round face, and two staring glittering eyes, crouching over 
the steward, holding him in thraldom, while it glared at 
Percy, and all the time kept up an incessant chatter? He in 
turn gazed steadily at the object. What was it ?—~so terribly 
human in the tones of its voice, and so terribly human in its 
shape also, as he now perceived by the fast increasing light. 
Could it be agorilla or an enormous orang-utan? No, this 
was no latitude for those animals. What, then, was it, 
with that long black hair, with that smooth brown hair- 
less skin, and long sinewy arms, which, as he still gazed, 
were thrown overhead, and the hands brought together with 
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such a supplicating human gesture, that Percy’s faculties 
cleared as if by magic? He shouted out in tones which at 
once brought conviction to Mr. Wellington’s mind— 

‘It is no devil, you jackass, only a poor Indian, in the same 
plight as ourselves.’ 

‘Wha’ dat you say boss—no debbil, on’y Indian? Den I 
knock him ugly head off,’ yelled the negro, as in utter revul- 
sion of feeling, at finding that he had only human foes to 
deal with instead of the chief of the powers of darkness, he 
started to his feet, and made a grab for his rifle, thrusting 
the intruder so violently away that she stumbled and fell in 
the mouth of the cave, displaying to Percy’s astonished eyes 
the form of a young, well-nourished brown woman, clad 
simply in a piece of sealskin, which she wore round her waist 
as a kilt. ~ 

‘By Jove, it is a woman! Hold hard, steward,’ cried 
Percy. ‘ 

He cried out just in time, for the negro, having gained 
possession of his weapon, was in the act of charging the 
prostrate female at the point of the bayonet, but hearing 
Percy’s cry, he stopped short, and drew himself up, knocking 
his head against the roof of the cave with a thiihdering rap, 
which sounded like a blow from a wooden mallet. 

‘Dere now, de debbil turn into a woman, an’ dis genelman 
him break him perebranium for shuah. Good Lawd deliber 
us!” 

‘Come outside and let us find out who she is, and where 
she comes from, and if there are any more of her tribe about. 
I can hardly believe my eyes; I should have almost as soon 
expected to meet an angel from heaven, as a man, leaving a 
woman out of the question,’ said Perey, making his way 
outside the cave, closely followed by the negro. The Indian 
girl, having sprung to her feet, ran several paces from the 
cave mouth, where she halted, and facing the two men com- 
menced making a quick movement of her hands, first touch- 
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ing her forehead, then her breasts, in a peculiar manner, at 
the same time saying something in an unfamiliar tongue, 
ornamented with the peculiar guttural notes which Percy 
had heard before in the cave. 

‘Nebber see such a t’ing in all ’um born days, dis genelman 
didn’t, de debbil turn into a woman in ’um bare skin, dat 
moah wunnerful dan all dem ole geesers put togedder. 
Plenty times I see de gal’ turn into a debbil, dat after ‘um 
marry, but dis t’ing nebber see afore. Shall I stick ’um 
bayonet into ’um, boss 2” 

‘Be quiet, Mr. Wellington, I’m surprised at you, talking 
about sticking a poor, helpless young lady. I shall be 
thinking you have the devil inside you, and be giving you 
a poke to let him out, directly.’ 

‘Doan’ do dat, boss; ’cause dis genelman no gat ’um debbil, 
an’ I see dat dis a young gal, an’ a mighty fine young lady 
she is, by golly !—but wharrum she want catch hold ob me, 
boss 9’ 

‘J expect she fell in love with you—hullo! look at that,’ 
cried Percy in astonishment, as the girl, now recovered from 
her momentary alarm, made the sign of the cross in the 
Roman Catholic manner, and falling on her knees repeated 
a few words in a hesitating way, as of one repeating a lesson, 
amongst which Percy clearly distinguished the Spanish words 
‘Jesu’ and ‘Salvador.’ 

‘She is a Christian,’ ejaculated Percy. 

‘She berry fine lady! How you’m do, miss?’ asked the 
steward. 

‘Narka, Narka, chak,’ cried the girl, pointing at her 
breast with her right hand, and then again making the sign 
of the cross. 

‘Wha’’um dat, miss? Dis genelman no undercumstumble, 
for shuah.’ 

‘Narka must be her name—the name she was christened 
by apparently—for I can understand nothing less by her 
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gestures ; but what is she up to now?’ asked Percy, as the 
young Patagonian, for such he conjectured her to be, ran 
like the wind towards the lake, soon to be followed eagerly 
by the two men. Arriving at the brink of the lake, the 
damsel paused to make sure that they were observing her, 
then slowly and deliberately walked into the water, where, 
when she had reached a depth which came up to her chin, 
she ducked her head, and kept it under for about twenty 
seconds, after which she made the sign of the cross above 
her head, and repeated what Percy believed to be a prayer, 
and then again pointing to herself, cried out— 

‘Narka, Narka, chak.’ 

‘There, I told you, her name is Narka, and she has just 
gone over her baptism in pantomime, because she sees that 
we cannot understand her,’ said Percy. ~ 

‘Dere now, dat am mighty cute, ain’t she a splendiferous 
lady, boss ?’ “ 

‘She seems to have all her wits about her,’ replied Percy, 
as they hurried towards the lake, and met the damsel as she 
emerged from the water. 

With a smile which showed up a capacious mouth, well 
ornamented with sound-looking white teeth, Narka shook her- 
self in the manner of a retriever dog, sending a shower of 
water out of her long and shining black hair. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Wellington was fairly overjoyed with the fair stranger’s 
charms. He rolled his eyes in his head, and lifted his feet as 
if he were marking time, swung his hands from side to side 
like pendulums, and at last, after heaving a sigh like the 
blowing of a baby whale, cried out— 

‘She am de lubbliest an’ most scrumptous bootiful lady 
dat dis genelman ebber seen, for shuah, boss.’ 

‘Fa suah, boss,’ mimicked the girl, with startling fidelity, 
looking at Percy as she did so. 

‘Dere now,’ ejaculated the negro. 

‘She is mocking you, Mr. Wellington.’ 
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‘Ou, Mistah ’ellington,’ imitated the girl. 

Seeing that she was a born mimic, Percy, pointing to him- 
self, as he had seen the girl do, said ‘boss,’ which the Indian 
comprehending, repeated clearly, following it up by again 
pointing to herself and crying, ‘Narka, chak.’ 

‘Narka!’ cried Percy, whereupon she sprang up, clapped 
her hands in high glee, and then pointing at the steward, 
cried, with an interrogative look towards Perey— 

‘Qu, Mistah ’ellington.’ 

‘Mr. Wellington,’ returned he. 

‘Mistah ’ellington,’ said she, and again clapped her hands, 
whereupon the negro cried out— 

‘Dat right, miss, Mister Wellington; an’ dat genelman 
him berry happy to make de saluberous ackerwaintance ob 
such a bootiful young lady, for shuah.’ 

Mr. Wellington was smiling most amiably all over his 
face as he said this, and whether the admiration was mutual, 
or whether it was natural affinity, or love at first sight, or 
merely because he happened to be nearest the lady, certain 
it is that Narka walked up to him, threw her arms around 
his neck, and commenced to rub her nose vigorously against 
his, an operation which, owing to both organs being 
nearly flat, worked admirably. Mr. W. W. Wellington at 
all events endured it with smiling serenity, rolling his eyes 
meanwhile till they showed little but the whites, and when 
the damsel somewhat abated her energetic nose-rubbing pro- 
cess, he kissed her. Narka started back in alarm at this, 
but the negro, showing all his teeth in a broad grin, tried 
to detain her. Now Mr. Wellington possessed a fine set of 
white teeth, and as apparently Narka had never either been 
kissed, or even knew what it was before this time, she 
doubtless concluded that the steward had attempted to bite 
her, and that he now was showing his teeth preliminary to 
making a breakfast off her. She fell into a fit of trembling, 
for which Percy could not otherwise account, and running 
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up to him fell on her knees, clasping him around the legs, 
while with her head to the ground she cried and moaned in 
a pitiful manner. 

Percy not knowing how to console her, tried his best, 
which consisted in patting her on the head and talking to 
her in soothing tones. After Narka had gone through that 
panacea for woman’s fears all over the world, a squall of 
tears, she recovered her spirits, sprang to her feet, rubbed 
her nose against his, and skipped away, dancing, chattering, 
and frolicking like a young kid in the exuberance of her 
joy at having found friends. Then, being relieved of her 
fear of being eaten, she started back towards the caves at 
even greater speed than she had exhibited in coming from 
them. 

‘Dis genelman nebber did see such a hibbly gal; dere’s 
none ob dem way up screechin’ squaks "bout dat gal, boss. 
She am as sweet as cane sugar, an’ look how ’um lift ’um 
leg. She proper high stepper, she get back to dem cave 
afore we get half-way dere, for shuah.’ 

This prediction proved true enough, for Narka reached 
the caves, darted into the third one, which the men had 
not yet explored, and emerged bearing a light-looking wand 
or stick in her hand, then ran back towards them at the 
same speed as before. 

‘Wharrum dat bootiful gal agoin’ to do now 2?’ exclaimed 
the steward. Narka met them about half-way between the 
lake and the caves, and holding up to their astonished view 
a long-handled fish-spear, sped lightly past them, and directed 
her course for the fall, or weir, at the neck of the lake. 

‘I believe the blade is iron. Where on earth could 
she have got that from?’ remarked our hero, as the girl 
ran on. 

‘Doan’ know, boss; t’ink dis genelman see ting like dat 
for catch fish afore, when I down along Souf ob Chilloway 
in dat Chilian man-ob-war dat I was in.’ 
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‘Were you in a Chilian man-o’-war ? and what people are 
those savages ?” 

‘Dis genelman forgot dere names, but dem lib on de souf 
end ob a piece ob land, an’ on de udder side ob de water, 
dem likkle peoples lib, dat you call Terra Fuegians.’ 

‘They must be a small tribe, I suppose, if they live there. 
I did not know there were any people except the little 
Fuegians living south of Magellan, but if you have been 
there you ought to know their language, steward.’ 

‘Dis genelman nebber t’ink afore, but now remember ’um 
call fish ‘sassa,’ dis genelman tink; gat plenty ob fish dere, 
an’ de ship stop ’bout dere two, tree week, take powder 
dere an all.’ 

‘Then perhaps this girl has been blown away from that 
country in a canoe, but how she could have existed so long, 
for at least she must have drifted over seven or eight hundred 
miles of water before getting here. ! cannot understand.’ 

‘Dis genelman neider, but dee she is, an’ look at dat 
now, dat mighty clebber, see dat fine big fish she got.’ 

As the steward spoke, Narka, who had arrived at the lake, 
and was now standing in the water which came far above 
her knees, struck downwards sharply with her spear, and 
bringing it up point upwards exhibited a fine fish, a variety 
of sea trout, impaled thereon. The fish wriggled and tried 
to escape in vain, as Narka, holding it aloft like a silver 
pennon, waded to the bank and then ran towards the men, 
to whom she proudly presented her prize. 

‘Dat fish for brekfus’, for shuah; dat sassa, eh, Miss 
Narka ?’ 

‘Sassa, sassa!’ cried the girl, pointing to the fish, and 
then addressing a long speech to the steward which proved 
too much for him. Nevertheless, in virtue either of Mr. 
Wellington’s good looks, or of the one word of her language 
which he at tha¢ *#me remembered, Miss Narka addressed 
nearly all her conversation henceforward to him, and, con- 
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sidering their limited linguistic accomplishments, they 
seemed to understand each other fairly well. Breakfast 
that morning consisted of fish boiled to a turn, in a small 
bubbling geyser, by means of a stringy rope cut out from 
strips of sealskin, which, passed through its gills, and then, 
being attached to its tail by its fair captress, served to 
suspend it during the important operation of cooking. 
Then the steward produced some hard biscuit and salt, 
and a draught of water was obtained from the cool stream. 
To these items were added a leaf full of small fruit very 
similar in shape and taste to the blackberry, though larger 
and of a dark red colour, together with other fruit which 
somewhat resembled an apple, but with a hard stone in the 
centre. A very good breakfast Percy pronounced it to be. 
During breakfast they arranged to make a.tour of the island, 
and then, if possible, taking the girl with them, go through 
the tunnel and down by the torrent on the opposite side to 
that which they had ascended. Before they started Narka 
signed to them to come into the left hand or third cave. 
This they found was a store-room, the centre one, as they now 
conjectured, being used for her bedroom, which explained 
the presence of the dry grass on which Mr. Wellington 
had slept so soundly. Here exposed to view were a heap 
of a species of round acorns, a grass fish-net, woven into as 
small and fine a mesh as if netted with twine; the iron- 
headed fish spear which she had used so dexterously that 
morning, a hard wooden club, and a long lance, hardened by 
being charred and afterwards rubbed smooth. Besides this, 
there was quite a pile of dried sealskins completing the list 
of contents. Percy examined the fish spear critically ; it 
was roughly fashioned, and bore marks yet of the beating 
which had fashioned it, while two deep notches cut on either 
side of the iron head, and then opened out, acted as barbs, 
although by the manner in which the girl tossed up the 
lately caught fish, they were not needed to do more than 
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momentarily hold. The negro’s attention was taken up by 
the acorns, which he tasted, and then, apparently not caring 
for the bitter taste, spat out and murmured— 

‘Dem no good for cibilised genelmen, but dem be mighty 
fine for de pigs. Spec’ dat deah gal Sukey like ’um bettah 
dan likkle spuds, for shuah.’ 

The party then started, Narka carrying her fish spear, 
closely accompanied by Mr. Wellington with his rifle and 
fixed bayonet under his arm, leading the way, Percy, with 
his breechloader on his shoulder, bringing up the rear. 
That morning walk Percy never forgot, for at almost every 
fifty paces a new geyser would call for attention, and the 
stream running from it have to be crossed. Sometimes this 
stream resembled a small gutter a couple of feet in width, 
while at others it appeared as a brook from six to ten feet 
wide. Many of these, from the geysers which happened to 
be working, were running full of water, only just off the 
boil, and needed to be carefully negotiated, while others, off 
duty for the time, were dry, or almost dry. This made the 
journey rather exciting, as a false step, or a short jump 
meant oftentimes death by scalding, while the constant 
jumping proved tedious, though it added variety to the 
plain walking. This drawback was more than compensated 
in Percy’s opinion by the beauty of the geysers, which now, 
as the sun poured down his rays upon the valley, glittered 
a thousand hues of ever-varied beauty in response to the 
gleams which he bestowed upon them. Occasionally a 
geyser close at hand would burst into eruption with a sullen 
roar, sending a jet of steam upwards which widened into a 
cloud of vapour, appearing as a centre of emerald green, 
surrounded by wavy lines of snow-white, fleecy wool. 

Underneath this, like a huge crystal pillar of white, into 
which more than a dash of blue had been cast, appeared the 
main body of water thrown up from the crater. Then one, 
which had probably been flowing for some hours, would 
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suddenly send out a shower of glittering spray and then 
collapse and disappear, while yet another, and a host of 
others of various sizes and heights burst into sudden activity, 
or lapsed into just as sudden inactivity, amid the ugliness 
of the rocks in their vicinity. Proceeding towards the 
head of the valley, where two enormous geysers had been 
active the whole morning, the explorers were forced to leap 
two separate streams of actually boiling water some twelve 
feet wide. These streams flowed down the valley from the 
large geysers. Both these brooks were nearly full, so Percy 
named the two huge fountains which were their source of 
supply the two ‘ Prodigals,’ in contrast to the six ‘Economists’ 
at the other end of the valley. Percy leaped these streams 
easily enough, as did Narka, who gave him a lead. Mr. 
Wellington, however, followed the streams down until they 
narrowed considerably in both cases, and then leaped over 
them, for, as he remarked— x 

‘Dis genelman hab’ gat scalded ‘nuff aboard de ship in his 
time, ’an doan’ you forget it.’ 

The valley, Percy found to his surprise, was much smaller 
than he had at first thought, and also nearer the shape of 
a horseshoe than a circle, being, as he calculated, about two 
miles in length inside the line of geysers, and containing 
from five to six square miles of productive land. Rounding 
the head of the valley they made a little detour in order to 
examine several clumps of trees, some of which looked old 
and hoary enough to have been growing for centuries, and 
which were of three different species, viz., South American 
oak, a kind of medlar, and a tree which bore the fruit 
Percy called an apple for want of a better name. Percy’s 
attention was now drawn by Narka to the southern volcano, 
as, rearing its head high up among the cliffs, and yet not 
dominating them, it belched forth a volume of black smoke, 
fire and ashes, and then, after rumbling strangely with 
something of the gruff bellowing of a bull in its note, 
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bubbled over and sent a red-hot’ stream of lava flowing down 
the face of the cliffs, the molten torrent spluttering and 
hissing like ten thousand serpents as it encountered the cool 
face of the rocky boulders and jutting crags in its descent. 

‘Tink we bettah make de tracks for de udder end of dis 
heah show ; what you say, boss ?’ queried the negro, as they 
gazed with awe on this sight. 

‘I don’t think we run any danger; still, we may as well 
go on,’ replied Percy. 

‘Yes sah, so dis genelman tink, for him want get back 
to de ship an’ tell ’um what we find, an’ show dem de lubbly 
lady we gat. Tink we find some t’ing; no all de same, Jim 
an’ dat stoopid Paddy de pig dat couldn’t find no t’ing.’ 

‘We have found something. I think you had better put 
some grass in your pockets, also take a bough of one of the 
trees, as perhaps we shall not be able to prevail upon this 
damsel to accompany us, and our comrades will not believe 
us without some proof. As for myself, I am going to shoot 
a goose or a couple of ducks so as not to go back empty- 
handed,’ returned Percy. 

Regaining the lake, on the opposite side to the caves, 
after making the tour of the valley or crater, round which 
they counted close on two hundred geysers, working and 
resting, Percy, having first ascertained that Narka knew 
the use of a gun, fired a double shot among a flock of 
geese which, after breakfasting on the short green grass, 
were preening themselves unconcernedly on the top of the 
water. He killed three with the two shots, whereupon 
Narka in high glee sprang into the water and retrieved the 
three in approved fashion, after which she shook herself in 
the usual manner, gambolled a little in the exuberance of 
her joy, and then, having attended to her toilet, would have 
shouldered the three geese had not Mr. Wellington forced 
her to let him carry one, while Percy carried another. 

At the report of the gun the geese, than which, as a rule, 
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there is no bird more shy and wary, rose on wing, wheeled 
around once, and then again settled down on the lake to 
digest their breakfast. 

‘Dey nebber seen man wid ’um gun afore, for shuah,’ 
commented the negro. 

‘Have you made the young lady understand that she is 
to go with us, Mr. Wellington ?’ 

‘Yes, sah ; an’ I find out somet’ing ’bout her, an’ by an’ by 
find out all.’ 

Here the steward entered into an account of Narka’s 
history, which it would be tedious to recapitulate, never- 
theless, from what Percy then gathered, and what Narka 
narrated afterwards when she learned more English, it 
appeared that a vessel, engaged in sealing, called in some 
port or place in Narka’s country (which was certainly 
on the south-west coast of Patagonia of the north-west of 
Tierra del Fuego) had exchanged axe-heads, fish-spears, 
tobacco, etc., for skins, in barter with the natives, and had 
sailed away to the South, with three of the natives she 
had kidnapped on board. The girl became sea-sick for 
days and days, the craft struck on ice and sprang a leak, so 
the crew left her. Then the derelict vessel drifted until 
frozen into drift ice, one of Narka’s companions died and 
then the other; then the ice broke away and the vessel 
began to sink; but the girl managed to launch her frail 
bark canoe, and with only her paddle and fish-spear trusted 
herself to the mercy of the ocean, and within twelve hours 
of that time she was drifted through an open passage on 
the ice-island to the very foot of the torrent, up the bed of 
which she clambered, as Perey and his companion had done 
four years later. This was all her simple and yet truly 
wonderful tale, and thus she had become the first colonist 
of Lastfoundland, as Perey willed it should be named. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE ‘CROW’S NEST’—PREPARING TO RETURN TO THE 
SHIP 


lies were on the point of descending the upper part 
of the pass, before entering the tunnel, when Narka 
made signs to them that she had something to show them. 
Motioning them to follow, she commenced to clamber up 
a gorge or narrow passage in the cliffs with the agility of 
a wild goat. It was a stiff climb upwards, and the farther 
they ascended the deeper they seemed to penetrate into the 
shell of the cliffs, until at last it became very much like 
ascending a church tower, with the steps worn away nearly 
plain, save that it did not twist quite as much. As they 
proceeded the air became sensibly colder. Above them they 
could see nothing but clouds, and, on each side of them, 
rocks. Suddenly Percy discovered a gleam of light ahead, 
and at the same moment a touch of the Antarctic cold made 
him cover his nose with his hand. The streak of light grew 
broader, and soon to his surprise they emerged on a snowy 
plateau on the outside of the island, and there stretching 
before them lay that vast ice ring which encompassed the 
land on every side. Far beyond it, dotted here and there 
with icebergs, was the blue and black, heaving, rolling 
ocean, over which raced those fearful southern white horses or 
rollers, they all knew so well, but on whose tumultuous bosom 
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bluish white sheet of paper ruled with wavy uneven lines, 
stretched the plain of pancake ice with its irregular ridges, 
which Percy and his companion had crossed the preceding 
day. This, bounded in the distance by the frozen-in ice- 
bergs ranged as cliffs, now acting as a coast and break- 
water, appealed to Percy more than even the open sea 
beyond, for while the latter glittered in the sun, a some- 
time doubtfully possible highway to home and comfort, 
there in the wreck lay the means of bringing comfort to, 
and making a home of, the island. Thoughts such as these 
passing through his mind, made him partially oblivious to 
the piercing cold, until roused by the voice of the negro 
exclaiming— 

‘T’ink we had bout ’nuff ob dis. Can’t go down dis way 
or we ’m smash in million flinderations, for shuah, an’ no 
good stap heah an’ be frizzed, an’ ’sides dis splendiferous 
gal no gat much clothes, an’ she’m all ob a dither, like de 
monkey dat tumble into de wash-tub, an’ gat put in de 
frigerator to dry.’ 

‘Indeed it is cold, and we evidently can’t get down the 
face of a sheer precipice,’ said Percy, as he glanced once 
more across the ice, to find a cloud of mist suddenly settling 
down on the plateau, and hiding everything more than 
twenty yards distant. 

The party descended the winding pass much quicker than 
they had ascended, and soon stood on the banks of the lake, 
once more revelling in the warmth of a semi-tropical clime, 
and gladdening their eyes with the green verdure which lay 
stretched out at their feet. 

‘Dat place up dere mighty cold, an’ mind dis genelman 
ob one time when him in a whaler, an’ him stuck up aloft 
in de crow’s-nest to look out for de whale. T’ink we call 
‘um de crow’s nest. Wha’ you say, boss 2” 

‘Certainly, steward, the “Crow’s Nest” let it be. But 
what about this girl? She will freeze if she attempts to 
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cross the ice as she is, after being used to the more than 
temperate climate of this valley.’ 

‘Doan’ know ’bout that, boss ; but dat gal she know wha’ 
to do, dis genelman ’spec’, dough I see if can make her 
undercumstumble.’ 

Accordingly the steward put on all his superfluous clothing 
in readiness for the journey, and drew Narka’s attention to 
what he was doing, whereupon she nodded her head, laughed 
merrily, and picking up her goose, which, together with the 
others and all impedimenta, had been left on the ground 
when they ascended to the Crow’s Nest, she led the way 
down the incline, by the bed of the torrent towards the 
tunnel. Arriving at the mouth of the tunnel, which at this 
end was very jagged and uneven, being quite a contrast to 
the neat railway-tunnel appearance of the outside end, Narka 
signed to them to wait, while from a recess she hauled out 
a bundle of sealskin garments, in which she proceeded to 
array herself. These consisted of a sleeveless jumper, which 
was put on over the head and worn with the fur inside, a 
long pair of combined leggings and boots of the same 
material, after the fashion of long gum boots, cut right down 
in front and afterwards laced; these with a bag-like cap 
and a loose sealskin thrown over her shoulders completed 
her attire, as she stood dressed for her morning walk over 
the ice. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ARRIVAL ON BOARD THE WRECK—CHARLIE 


ASSING through the dark and dreary tunnel the little 
party emerged once again on the face.of the bleak and 
wild cliffs which frowned down upon the ice-encircled lake 
below, and then hurried down the bed of the torrent at almost 
break-neck speed, in due time arriving on a small strip of 
beach at the bottom. They were now, of course, on the 
east side of the stream, at its junction with the embayed 
piece of ocean, and, consequently, being unable to cross the 
burn, intended to make their way to the ship by going east 
about, and so rounding the lake in that direction. They 
had proceeded but a hundred yards or so along the beach 
when Mr. Wellington, who, with Narka, still led the way, 
cried out— 
‘Stap a bit, boss, dis lady gat some t’ing to show us.’ 
Meanwhile, the girl was in the act of prodding her spear 
into what Percy at first thought to be a solid heap of snow 
under a jutting cliff, but which turned out to be the snow- 
covered remains of what once was a birch-bark canoe. A 
wretched and frail-looking craft it must have been when 
new and at its best. The bark with which the South 
American savage builds his canoe is far heavier, more 
spongy, and much less durable than that used by his North 
American cousin, the Red Indian; consequently the canoe 
itself is much inferior and needs constant baling out to 
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weary mile after leaving the sinking derelict, ultimately 
landing her at the foot of the torrent, up the bed of 
which she had ascended to that haven of safety, where she 
had remained a solitary female Crusoe till discovered by 
Percy and his companion. 

After Narka, in pantomimic display, had narrated how she 
had been thrown up on the beach, canoe and all, by a wave, 
whence she had dragged it out of the way of the surf to 
where they now perceived it, they proceeded on their way. 
A half hour’s walking took them out of the mist, in which the 
island appeared to be almost constantly enveloped, and by 
that time the lake had become so narrow that from the ice 
on which they stood to the ice shore opposite, the distance 
appeared to be barely a mile. From thence onwards the 
lake narrowed rapidly, and at last divided into three separate 
canals, which, as the party proceeded, broke up again into 
pools crammed with pieces of yellow, rotten ice. Rounding 
these and once more heading to the north-westward, they 
increased their speed and ran, Percy and Mr. Wellington in 
the exuberance of their hearts’ joy at the tidings they were 
carrying to their shipmates, while Narka ran because they 
ran, and easily outstripped them. So between running and 
walking, with a little slipping and one or two tumbles, they 
arrived at the ice-cliffs, passed under the wonderful arch, 
entered the wild-looking gorge, and soon afterwards raised 
their voices simultaneously, the men in a loud ‘Ship ahoy!’ 
the lady in a scream like that of a frightened sea-gull. An 
answering hail came back from the wreck, and a few 
moments afterwards a slight figure came rushing up the 
gorge, the noontide sun shining upon and lighting up a head 
of auburn curls, which, with the fair and flushed face under- 
neath, looked passing sweet to Percy. Another moment 
and, with bosom heaving, eyes flashing, and breath coming 
in gasps from her unwonted running exercise, and from 
excitement, Charlie, for she it was, grasped Perey by both 
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hands and gazed into his eyes with such a look of delighted 
welcome, that for a moment he felt his heart thrill so hotly 
that the Antarctic cold was forgotten. Charlie said nothing, 
but her welcome was none the less sincere for that, so 
Mr. Wellington seemed to think, for he exclaimed— 

‘Doan’ you gat no t’ing to say to dis genelman, Chawley 
boy? De boss doan’ want boy like you a-bodderin’ him.’ 

Charlie made no answer, for at that moment they emerged 
on the ice plateau and came in sight of the wreck, and Jim, 
who had come out to meet them, shouted out— 

‘Whoy, ere they are, and s’elp me bob there wor’ two as 
went, an’ thear be three kim back, an’ Gawd knows what 
the t’other is.’ = 

Charlie, who had let go Percy’s hand suddenly at catching 
sight of the stranger, turned her face towards hint and 
inquired— 

‘Who is that 2’ 

‘Dat’s a mighty fine lady, a pertickler scrumptous gal ; 
her name be Narka. She’s a puffect lady, an’ doan’ you 
forget it, Chawley boy,’ broke in Mr. Wellington. 

Charlie glanced swiftly at Narka, and then, catching 
Percy’s eye, inquired— 

‘Is—is she a woman ? because she does not look like one.’ 

‘Really, Charlie, you are inquisitive, but I think I can 
answer in the affirmative,’ responded Percy. 

‘Dat so, boss, dat boy him all jaw like de sheep’s head 
ebber since he seed us. Now, Chawley, doan’ you bodder de 
boss ’bout dat lubbly gal, Narka, dat you see heah right 
afore you, ’cause dat splendiferous lady am under de per- 
tickler charge of dis genelman, an’ doan’ you forget it; but 
come heah an’ tote dese gooses away aboard, an’ we hab’ a 
Chrissmus dinnah, widout de Chrissmus.’ 

Charlie, laden with the geese, did as she was told, but her 
curiosity was by no means satisfied, even hours afterwards, 
when the tale of the wonderful adventures, which Percy and 
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the steward had encountered during their expedition, had 
been told and retold, and Mr. Wellington had proudly 
exhibited the green twigs and grass which he had brought 
from the island as silent witnesses of the truth of their 
story. Even after that, Charlie, on being left alone with 
Percy in the cabin, cross-questioned him as to how long 
Narka had been in the cave with them, and, in fact, seemed 
so full of pertinent and impertinent inquiries that, moved by 
a sudden impulse, he stopped further questioning by giving 
her a hearty kiss on her red lips, whereupon she gasped, 
turned pale, and then, with cheeks glowing like a red June 
rose, disappeared into the depths of the pantry. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


LAUNCHING OF THE BOAT—MR. POWER IS THE CAUSE OF 
ANOTHER ACCIDENT—HE GETS A BATH—RESCUED BY 
NARKA’S SPEAR 


ERY little work was done on board the wreck that day. 
The castaways dined on goose without apple sauce, 
and held a council as to further proceedings, in which Mr. 
Power, who by this time had recovered all his self-sufficiency, 
said a good deal but received scant attention. Still, as he 
was by no means a lubber, when not blinded by drink and 
egotism, Percy found himself indebted to him for one or 
two hints, which enabled him to carry out the scheme they 
ultimately agreed upon. Percy’s plan was to strip the 
wreck and remove stock, provisions, and everything useful to 
the island as quickly as possible. The Indian girl, of course, 
had been the centre of observation since the party had re- 
turned, but Mr. Wellington having taken her so completely 
under his protection, she was treated with the greatest respect, 
and indeed Narka, with her fish-spear, was a fine, healthy, 
Amazon-like girl, and knew how to protect herself. 
Charlie was very curious as to the use of the loose sealskin 
Narka carried, and made bold to take it up, exclaiming— 
‘Why do you not wrap this round you instead of hanging 
it down one side ?’ 
‘De lady can’t undercumstumble you, Chawley boy, but 
doan’ you see dat she use him same as de wedder cloth, an’ 
dat cober all de lady’s wedder side, and keep off de wind,’ 
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‘That is a custom of the Fuegians also. When they alter 
position they place the skin on their weather side, Charlie,’ 
remarked Percy. 

At dawn the following morning the whole party of 
castaways, together with Narka, to whom the steward had 
given up his pantry as a berth, were up and at work making 
ready to get the gig over on the ice plateau, for Percy’s 
plan was to get the boat out through the gorge, over the 
three miles of pancake ice, and to launch her opposite the 
torrent, to which a pull of some four miles should bring 
them, and then to convey the sheep, pigs, fowls, etc., to it, 
and pull them across to Lastfoundland. 

To carry out this plan would, he knew, entail a great deal 
of preliminary hard labour, but if once the boat could be 
got across the ice and launched on that placid piece of open 
water, which had struck him with such amazement when he 
first sighted it, he felt that the most difficult part of their 
task would be over. Having got the boat swung over on 
the ice, and placed upon several rollers cut from the 
steamship’s derricks, they next, by means of picks and 
shovels, made a road by which she could be rolled across 
the plateau. By the time this had been completed, the 
sun had set, marking the end of another of those ever- 
shortening days. There would be few more even of these, 
for soon the sun would not deign to rise above the horizon 
at all, and an Antarctic night of weeks, perhaps months, 
would brood over them. After supper, they returned to 
their labour, and started to roll the boat towards the 
entrance of the gorge. By dint of pinching with handspikes, 
Percy and the boatswain shifted the rollers, Narka and the 
negro using the boat’s painter as a tow-line, towed lustily 
and amicably together ahead, whilst Power and Charlie, one 
on each side, kept the boat on even keel. And so it came to 
pass that just as the young horned moon peeped bashfully 
over the ice-cliffs and silvered the scene with its cold and 
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glittering beams, the boat, under a last rally from all hands, 
ran her nose into the entrance of the ravine, and the whole 
party hurrahed in a true British cheer. 

‘Dere dat de way to do ’um, an’ now ’tis to-morrow 
marnin’, t’ink we’d bettah knack off; what you say, 
boss 2?’ queried the steward, when the echoes had died 
away. 

‘We have done very well, especially as you say that we 
have seen to-morrow which I thought no one ever saw; but 
I really think we may as well take a rest and start again at 
daybreak, unless any one has money and wants to turn it 
for luck under the new moon ?’ 

The following day was taken up in preparing a road 
through the ravine, a work of some difficulty, for it included 
a plank bridge over the fissure. Once more the sun had set 
and the moon risen before this was accomplished, and the 
signal given to cease work for the day. On the third day, 
with tired frames but eager hearts, they applied themselves 
to the task of working the boat over the rugged path through 
the ravine, and the sun had scarce commenced to sink 
towards the ice-line, which to them formed the western 
horizon, before another British hurrah floated over the wild 
Antarctic wastes. For the boat had emerged at last from the 
' ravine, and entered on the field of pancake ice, some four 
miles of which lay between her and the waters of the ice- 
encircled lake. 

‘Shure an’ that’s a good job well done, an’ it’s just 
Misther Pathrick Power has done two min’s and a boy’s 
wurruk at it this day,’ cried the mate, who had regained all 
his self-confidence, since he found that nothing more than 
disrating appeared likely to happen to him. 

‘Since you have done so well, if you and Jim will kindly 
go back to the wreck and get two nine-feet pieces of the 
ship’s top-gallant rail cut out, and bring them here, you 
will do even better, Power,’ said Percy. 
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‘An’ phwat should I do that for at ahl? We've got plinty 
o’ rollers to take her auver the ice—hurroo, boys, be handy 
now an’ we'll run her along in no time,’ said the mate, first 
scowling fearfully at Percy, and then turning his back upon 
him as he addressed the rest of the group. 

‘S’elp me bob, ’e’s right—the wust o’ the job is over, an’ 
we’ve got plenty o’ rollers athout goin’ back to the hold 
brukken hup ’ooker for more,’ returned Jim. 

‘Doan’ you hab so much jaw, you Paddy, you am nobody 
heah, an’ doan’ you forget it—an’ you, Jim, dis genelman 
totarly surprised an’ obfuscated at youah imperence. De 
second mate am de boss, an’ doan’ neider of you forget it,’ 
said Mr. Wellington. 

‘Go on board and cut those rails, Power, and as for you, 
Jim, do you think I am making work for nothing ? if so, you 
had better say so. I want those rails to make runners for a 
sleigh.’ 

‘An’ phwat wud we be wanting wid a sleigh?’ muttered 
the mate, while Jim ejaculating—‘I allus hobeys horders, 
hif hi breaks howners,’ started on his return journey through 
the ravine, followed by the mate, who soon overtook and 
engaged him in close conversation. 

‘Dere goes “um pretty pair, as de debbil say to ’um 
twins ; t’ink dat dem get mighty t’ick, what you say, boss?’ 
observed the steward as they disappeared. Charlie now 
spoke and said— 

‘The mate has been buttering the bo’sen up and down, 
while you and Mr. Wellington were away, telling him that 
he is the smartest fellow he has ever been with, and that he 
only wants to learn a little navigation, which Mr. Power 
will teach him, in order to pass for second mate, and then in 
a couple of years after that, on the word of Mr. Patrick 
Power, he will be fit to command the biggest mail-boat 
afloat.’ 

‘Indeed, and how are they going to get away from here, 
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and who is going to give him a mail-boat to command, if 
they do get away ?’ 

‘I did not hear that, and of course since your return 
with such unexpected news, the subject has dropped ; still, 
Mr. Power has fairly won Jim round, sir.’ 

‘Dat’s moah dan ebber he do wid dis genelman den. No, 
sah, nebber did like dat Paddy, him murder him fadder, 
s’pose him look crassways. Much bettah dat we hang hin, 
an’ den no moah bodder for shuah.’ 

‘He certainly is not a very pleasant individual to deal 
with, but come, let us get the boat fixed on even keel, and 
then we will follow them and bring out the planks and 
tools.’ . 

Accordingly, after propping up the boat with snow, they 
returned to the wreck, Percy unfolding his plan of further 
proceedings as they walked. They found on their arrival 
that Mr. Power and Jim had cut through one of the parts 
of the round teak rail which Percy desired for the sleigh 
runners, and long before Mr. Wellington and Narka had 
finished feeding the stock, the runners were ready. Percy 
and Charlie, meanwhile, gathered together sufficient planks 
for his purpose. Then followed a hasty meal, and once more 
the party sallied out over the ice-plateau, through the ravine, 
to the boat. There the two nine-feet pieces of rail were laid 
parallel with each other on the ice, and about six feet apart. 
Four strong rails were nailed across these to keep them in 
position, over this again came a stout deck planking. A 
long Manilla line, with wooden belaying-pins seized to it 
in several places, was attached to the forepart of the sleigh, 
and it was then pronounced finished. Now came the work 
of getting the boat on top of the sleigh, and, to accomplish 
this, Percy caused a sloping bank of snow to be shovelled up 
in front of the stem of the boat and then beaten down hard ; 
when the sleigh being backed up against the opposite and 
perpendicular side of this bank, its deck proved to be several 
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inches below the top of the hard-beaten snow. First lashing 
the fore-end of the sleigh down to an ice boulder, in order 
to keep it from tilting up when the weight of the boat came 
upon its after plank, they commenced to roll the boat up the 
snow bank. In spite of the fact that the rollers had a 
decided tendency to sink in, their united efforts were at 
length crowned with success. The boat was firmly lashed 
to the sleigh, amid hearty cheers from the men, while Narka, 
emitting shrill cries of delight, danced what presumably 
was a Patagonian Can-Can, much to the admiration of Mr, 
Wellington, who viewed her saltatory motions with open- 
mouthed wonder and astonishment. 

‘ Dere now, ain’t dat lubbly lady gat plenty ob life in her 4 
Doan’ she move her lubbly legs libely ?’ exclaimed he. 

‘Modify your admiration, Mr. Wellington, and get the 
lady to tail on to the first belaying-pin and pull with you, 
while Jim and Mr. Power will take the second, and the boy 
and I the third. We will run this sleigh, boat and all, 
across to the open water in fine style.’ 

‘Ay, ay, boss, dat lubbly gal an’ dis genelman pull like 
two big hosses, an’ doan’ you forget it.’ 

‘ Hasses,’ whispered Jim. 

‘De hosses afront, de asses come next, an’ de boss behind, 
an’ doan’ you gib me moah of youah imperence, you Jim,’ 
replied the negro, as he signalled to Narka to take her 
place. So two by two they took up their stations, and 
bent their backs as they tugged away at the belaying-pins. 
The sleigh slid a few inches, and then stuck. 

‘Rally once again, boys,’ shouted Percy. 

‘Rally once agin, ’oys,’ screamed Narka. 

‘Dere ’um feel de grease,’ observed the steward. Once 
more they strained every nerve, the sleigh glided forward, 
and the runners which had been liberally greased, striking 
on the smooth surface, slid the more easily as the momentum 
increased. Amid the confused shouts of— 
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‘With a will, boys’—‘Hurroo, me hearty’—‘Blow me, 
she’s hoff’—‘Dat de hammah dat kill ’um, Buckley’—mingled 
with an unintelligible howl from the Indian girl, and a 
hurrah from Charlie, the sleigh started on a run, while the 
whole party raced away across the ice like a team of spirited 
horses. Percy determined that once started they would 
keep on the move if possible, and as the sleigh ran easily, 
and the ice between the ridges was fairly smooth, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying out his idea, for although the pace with 
which they had started was far too good to last, and they 
were soon forced to reduce it to a jog-trot, and from thence 
to a walk with a series of spurts; yet the runners slid on, 
and the sun was some distance from the ‘western horizon- 
line when they halted, weary, out of breath, but triumphant, 
at the edge of the ice-encircled lake which had been ‘their 
goal. 

There remained the launching of the boat to be accom- 
plished, and this, simple though it may appear, was really 
a work needing both care and skill. Not only had boulders 
to be moved by aid of pickaxe and crowbar, but when these 
had been chipped and rolled away, and access gained to the 
edge of the lake, they found that the top of the ice was full 
six feet above the level of the water. This fact nonplussed 
Percy for a while, for he was afraid of the effect the drop 
would have on the patched-up hull of the boat, which, if 
not staved in by the force of the impact in coming in con- 
tact with the water, would certainly fill and perhaps sink. 

‘Shure it’s lucky ye had thim rails cut the full noine feet, 
for we can rin her out auver the ice an’ lower her into the 
lake by the line, an’ she’ll take the wather loike a duck,’ 
remarked Mr. Power. 

‘Indeed it is, but I had no thought of that at the time. 
Come along, lads, let us get to work,’ cried Percy, feeling 
quite friendly towards the mate for his unwitting hint. 
Accordingly the boat was shifted as far forward on the sleigh 
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as was safe, and then the sleigh itself was run as far 
over the edge of the ice as it would go without overbalanc- 
ing, while the painter was carried away and made fast 
to a projecting ice-point which ran out some forty feet 
to the right of the boat’s position. Then the long tow- 
line, by which the sleigh had been dragged across the 
plain of pancake-ice, having been cast adrift from the fore- 
part of the sleigh was made fast to the after-part, and a 
turn taken with the line round a handy boulder in order 
to slack away handsomely, as the sleigh in running out 
should commence to tilt up. When all was in readiness, 
Percy called to Power to come and hold the line with 
him, and ordered the remainder of the party to push the 
sleigh out and hold the boat on even keel until it should 
take its final plunge forward and downward to the heaving 
bosom of the lake. Then, giving the order to run her out, 
he lay back on the line, and the mate a fathom or so 
behind him, did the same. Now the sleigh ran out with 
celerity, and commenced to cant as the boat slid gently 
forward and downward. 

‘Handsomely does it; lay back on the line, Power,’ roared 
Percy, for the rope slid round the ice-boulder with far 
greater speed than he had intended to allow it. 

‘Hould on ’tis; shure Misther Pathrick Power is the boy 
for houlding on Arrah, my foot slipped; stand from 
undher,’ yelled the mate, the last part of his sentence being 
only dimly audible to Percy, who at that moment felt the 
strain on his arms increased to such an extent that he was 
precipitated forward face downward on the ice, and the 
line jerked out of his hands, when a bight of the rope from 
behind caught in a round turn around his body, and he was 
suddenly jerked several feet up in the air, to come down with 
a heavy thump on the ice, there to hazily conjecture what 
had happened to him. Then the sound of the voice of Mr, 
Wellington struck on his ear, raised in a yell of triumph. 

Ss 
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‘Dere she goes, dip ’um nose in de water like a divin’ 
duck, an’ now float like a fedder, an’ tight as ’um bottle, for 
shuah, dough she went down keeswash an’ rippety-kick 
shuah ‘nuff.’ 

Confusedly Percy heard without at first understanding 
this speech, then gathering his wits together he scrambled 
to his feet, and perceived the boat floating lightly on the 
water some twenty feet from the edge of the ice, while 
Charlie was walking along the ice-shore towards the point 
to which the painter had been made fast, presumably in 
order to haul the boat close alongside. 

‘Lor’ lumme, but yer did let ’er rip, an’ no mistake abart 
it, Mister ; blow me if I didn’t think shed knock ’er bloomin’ 
bottom hin. But what’s hup ?’ cried Jim, as Percy, stagger- 
ing to the ice-boulder, leaned against it to recover himself. 

‘Good Lawd, what de matter, boss? you’m look terrible . 
bad, for shuah; hab you done gone an’ hurt you’m self?’ 
queried the negro. 

‘Not much, but the mate’s foot slipped, the line took 
charge and drew me with it, consequently I have had a 
nasty tumble, Mr. Wellington.’ 

‘Shure I sthruck roight up, ’twer balls of frozen snow 
that got on me boots, an’ for the loife o’ me I cudn’t help it, 
though I kin hould on wid any man,’ cried Mr. Power, who 
had started away from Percy’s vicinity, and now stood a 
few feet distant from the edge of the lake, and a couple of 
yards away from the steward, to whom he almost turned 
his back, as he gazed anxiously, yet malignantly, at Percy. 
He returned the gaze with a wondering look, which indicated 
unwillingness to believe the mate to be such a thorough- 
paced villain as appearances betokened him. But Mr. Wel- 
lington, taking a couple of paces towards Power, grasped 
the back of Paddy’s neck in the nervous grip of his 
sinewy left hand, with his right clutched the western side 
of his unmentionables in a grip like that of a blacksmith’s 
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vice—then swung him off his feet, and while emitting a 
roar, in which the notes of the bull and the porpoise appeared 
to commingle, launched: him fair off the ice, head foremost 
into the depths of the lake beneath. 

‘Dere now, Paddy de pig, dip youah ugly snout in dat— 
dat melt de friz on youah boots, for shuah; doan’ you go 
pizen de fish like you’m did de poor cap’n,’ yelled the negro, 
as quivering, with nervous excitement, he stood on the ice 
and watched the water splash up and close over the hole 
made in it by the precipitate entrance of his victim. 

‘Don’t kill the man; perhaps it was an accident, Mr. 
Wellington,’ cried Percy. 

‘No, sah, dat doan’ kill him. De water drown him, dough, 
dis genelman ’spec’, ’cause ob a haxident, all de same as ’um 
haxidents dat him try to gib you. How you feel now, boss ?’ 
inquired the steward. 

‘Better. Look, there he is up again! That’s right, Charlie,’ 
cried Percy, as he perceived the mate’s head appear above 
water, while Charlie, who with Narka had got into the boat, 
was sculling towards the spot. 

‘Darrum good gal, Narka, stick ’um through de gizzard 
wid youah speah,’ howled the negro, as the boat, propelled 
by Charlie’s skilful strokes, sped onwards, Narka, with her 
carefully guarded and treasured fish-spear, standing up in 
the bows, casting now a puzzled glance towards the steward 
and then at the figure of the mate struggling in the lake. 

‘Be quiet, steward, I won’t have it; it would be murder. 
Charlie, don’t let her strike him,’ shrieked Percy hoarsely, 
as the figure of the Indian girl, standing with uplifted spear 
and bending forward in the eyes of the boat, caught his 
attention, and reminded him of a tigress crouching in readi- 
ness to spring upon her prey. The boat was almost up 
to the mate, who had just come to the surface for the 
second time, when, to Percy’s amazement, Mr. Power was 
hove violently up out of the water, a gleam of yellow 
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showed up beneath him, and the enormous head and 
glistening white tusks of an astonished sea-lion broke the 
surface of the water close alongside him. Mr. Power had 
before been yelling for help most pitifully, but now being 
able to draw his breath, and viewing the terrible-looking 
head so close to him, he screamed out— 

‘Oh, the divil!’ in heartrending accents, anything more 
which he might have said being lost, as the frightened 
animal dived and again precipitated him head downwards 
into the lake. At that moment he came within reach of 
Narka’s fish-spear, and she, divided in her mind between 
her duty to her hero, Mr. Wellington, and the beseeching 
signs made by Charlie, took a middle course, and instead 
of striking her spear through the struggling man, inserted 
it forcibly underneath the after part of his waistband} and 
through a considerable portion of his flesh. Then squatting 
down on a thwart she held him on the surface of the water, 
the tough handle of her spear bending like a fly-rod under 
his frantic struggles. His piercing shrieks of pain rang 
out on the frosty air, bringing the angel of pity into Charlie’s 
tender heart. Leaving her oar, she ran towards the bow 
of the boat, and bending over the side caught hold of the 
mate’s collar, and thus kept his head from dipping under 
the water, as it had been doing with every heave of the 
sea, 

‘For the love o’ God hould me up, wirra, wirra, wirra, 
I’m kilt entoirely!’ howled the mate, in agonising tones, 
which ended in a smothered shriek, for the boat being 
lifted on the swell, combined with Narka’s energetic tugging 
at her lance, proved too much for Charlie’s strength, and 
once more the mate’s head went under. 

‘Narka gat him,’ cried the steward; ‘ain’t she a splendi- 
ferous lady to take all dat trubble "bout dat Paddy, an’ he 
doan’ do nuffin’ but howl and kick de water bout. Now dat 
boy Chawley let him catch hold ob de boat an’ nearly make 
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’um lady lose ‘um spear. Dat no de way for ‘um boy to 
treat ’um lady; dis genelman speak to him "bout dat for 
shuah,.’ 

The mate again got his head above water, and Charlie 
managed to get him near enough towards an upright position 
to enable him to grasp the gunwale of the boat, a movement 
which nearly caused Narka to be dragged over the side, and 
which drew from the steward the remark as to her losing 
her spear. Recovering herself, and laying back on her 
spear-haft with redoubled energy and determination, Narka 
gave a long pull and a strong pull; the mate, emitting a 
most diabolical yell, made a frantic struggle, and succeeded 
in getting one of his legs on the gunwale, while Charlie 
tugged away at his shoulders with all her might, and in a 
moment more the queer fish which the Indian girl had 
speared lay floundering in the bottom of the boat, screaming, 
cursing, howling, praying, moaning, and beseeching in turn. 

Charlie, who in some manner had gained an influence over 
the Indian girl, signified to her that she was not to injure 
the shrieking figure in the bottom of the boat; and then 
returning to the stern she commenced to scull back to 
where the three men stood eagerly watching her. In spite 
of her disguise, her broad white forehead, over which a 
brown-tinted auburn curl hung in a coquettish fashion, her 
ruddy cheeks and beautiful unfathomable eyes, her parted 
red full lips, through which her white teeth gleamed, her 
lithe and supple figure, though disguised in its Antarctic 
wraps, her heaving bosom, as, swaying from side to side, 
and sculling with one hand, she faced towards them, all 
combined to make Percy think her a desirable object to 
look upon—but then, he knew her secret. 

‘Lor’ lumme, but that ’ere Narka his a bit rough, blow 
me if she hain’t, an’ let Power be what ’e will, ’e’s got my 
simperthy. ’Ang ’im if yer likes, but don’t let ’er drag 
hunks o’ meat out on ’im,’ cried Jim, as Narka, having re- 
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mained motionless for a moment as if considering what was 
expected of her, placed one foot on the mate’s back, gripped 
the haft of her spear, and with two or three energetic tugs, 
tore it from its hold and brandished its ensanguined flesh- 
and-rag-festooned head aloft, in earnest of her peaceable 
intentions. 

‘How dat Paddy do howl ’cause dat bootiful lady take 
just lilly bit ob pigskin off um ham. T’ink we bettah knack 
him on de head ’cause no can hang him heah, an’ he kick 
up too much bobbery. What you say, boss?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wellington. 

‘Decidedly not. It may have been an accident, and any- 
way he has been punished enough,’ returned Percy, as the 
boat grated against the ice at their feet. 

‘Nat goin’ to knack him on de head! den you be sorry 
for it, mark de word dat dis genelman say—you be sorry 
for it, an’ doan’ you forget it, boss,’ rejoined the steward. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


LOADING THE BOAT WITH PROVISIONS—THE CASTAWAYS 
DIVIDE THEIR FORCES 


HE boat being brought broadside-on to the ice, the 

mate, by the aid of a line and a little pulling, managed 

to scramble up to it, and then, utterly cowed by the un- 

expected bath and the pain of his flesh-wound, he grovelled 

at Percy’s feet, and in heartrending tones begged for mercy, 

asseverating at the same time that his foot slipped and 
that ‘he wudn’t hurt a hair of his hid.’ 

‘Get up, Power, and behave like a man. Whatever it was, 
accident or no accident, if the line had not slipped up off 
the boulder it would have certainly cut me in two, as it 
surged round it; that I know, and I also know that I shall 
never allow you near me again when there is anything that 
an accident on your part could make dangerous.’ 

‘Knack him on de head, boss,’ exclaimed Mr. Wellington ; 
‘knack him on de head, dat’s de best t’ing for shuah.’ 

‘Turn-to now,’ said Percy, ‘and lend a hand to get the 
sleigh out of the water or you will freeze to death; and 
don’t give us another accident or it certainly will be your 
last one, Power.’ 

‘Shure I will, an’ the Lord knows ’tis a tinder heart yez 
hey, an’ it’s Misther Pathrick Power that wudn’t do yez an 
injury, for he loves yez loike a brother,’ cried Power, as he 
scrambled to his feet. With some difficulty and a good deal 
of labour, the sleigh was once more drawn up on the ice. 


Leaving the boat riding to her painter, and with a drag 
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over her stern to keep her off the ice, the whole party, after 
hauling the sleigh across the ice-field, left it at the entrance 
to the gorge, passed through, and gained the wreck, where 
they satisfied the cravings of hunger, and then rested for 
the night. 

During the night it came on to blow heavily from the 
north, and when they awoke next morning the sea was 
booming and beating on the ice-cliffs, making vain attempts 
to scale the snow breakwater and sweep over the ice plateau 
as it had been wont to do. Still heedless of the state of 
the weather—for he who waits for fine weather in the 
Antarctic regions will need a large stock of both provisions 
and patience—Percy bundled his companions out of their 
bunks, whereat they all grumbled more or less, save Narka, 
who slept like a weasel. Soon, they were all at work sorting 
out provisions to take on shore. After breakfast, the fowls 
were brought up on deck and tied by the legs; they were 
intrusted to Narka and Charlie, who started off with them 
through the gorge. Next came each man in turn loaded 
with provisions and provender, including corn for the 
chickens and hay for the sheep. In this manner the sleigh 
was loaded, two journeys through the ravine sufficing to 
bring as much stores as Percy judged would load the boat 
down to the gunwale when the weight of the party should 
be added. In this labour, which was comparatively light 
after the severe toil of the preceding days, the castaways . 
found congenial employment, and all save the mate, who 
suffered somewhat from the effects of his rescue the day 
before, were in high spirits, while laughter over an occasional 
joke enlivened the features of those who of late had only 
laughed on the other side of their face. 

The sleigh being well loaded by a last addition of Percy’s 
breechloader and a case of cartridges, the procession started 
on its journey across the ice-plain, and in due course came 
in sight of the boat, riding safely at her moorings. 
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*Dere she am, takin’ it easy, boss. Run an’ haul her in 
by de painter, Chawley boy,’ cried Mr. Wellington. 

Charlie obeyed orders, hauled the boat alongside the 
ice-wall, and, jumping down in her, fended her off the 
ice, while Jim and the mate descended, in readiness to 
receive the cargo. So the fowls and all the stores were 
taken into the boat, by which time she had sunk so low in 
the water that Percy did not consider it safe, with the 
jumble of sea, to add the weight of three more persons to 
its cargo. 

Accordingly, he decided to divide his forces, and to this 
intent called Power up out of the boat, and then turning 
to Mr. Wellington, remarked— 

‘That boat will not hold us all, so as you and the girl 
Narka have already been on the island, and Power is not 
in a fit state for hard pulling, you three had better take 
the sleigh, return to the wreck, load up with hay, coal, 
and some sheep, then if you get back here in from four 
to four and a half hours’ time, we will try to be back with 
' the boat to meet you.’ 

‘Dat de bess t'ing—dis genelman an’ dat lady take de 
sleigh, an’ take dat Paddy ’um pig, but if hab haxident— 
den good-bye, Paddy, an’ dat a fac’.’ 

‘I don’t think there will be any more accidents—will 
there, Mr. Power ?’ queried Percy. : 
The mate scowled a look of hatred, which he tried to mask 

by a grin, and made an inarticulate reply. 

‘Dere be sudden death, for shuah, if him try any ob him 
hankum pankum tricks wid dis genelman; but, boss, what 
am you tinkin’ "bout, dat you ’spec’ dis genelman to bring 
de sheep, an’ leave dat splendid gal Sukey behind. I’m 
s’ prised, for shuah,’ 

‘Bring the pigs if you like, only, if you do, you had 
better fetch a tackle, a canvas sling, a couple of light 
spars to make a small derrick, and a coil of line to lower 
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them safely into the boat, but as for the sheep, we can 
pass them down.’ 

‘Dat’s troofi—nebber t’ought ob dat, boss; do dat to- 
morrow, and bring de sheep, now. Come along heah wid 
dis genelman, miss; an’ you, Paddy, none ob youah shenany- 
kin, but tote hold ob de line, an’ pull like ’um jackass,’ cried 
the negro. 

Percy stepped into the boat, and taking the stroke oar 
sent Charlie to the tiller. While he and Jim laid to their 
oars, and the boat commenced her first trip across the lake, 
the empty sleigh started on her return journey to the 
peculiar ice-cliffs, which marked the mouth of the distant 
ravine. és 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE COLONISTS PROCEED TO STOCK THE ISLAND 
WITH PIGS, SHEEP, STORES, ETC. 


“(\W far d’ye reckon this ’ere bloomin’ bay is across, 
Mister second mate?’ inquired Jim, as the boat 
sped onwards. 

‘From three and a half to four miles; but, with this 
breeze, we ought to do it in an hour, easy, for the wind 
and sea being astern is worth a couple of miles to us, Jim.’ 

‘Blowed if this ’ere don’t seem loike a bloomin’ fairy 
tale. ’Ere we are a pullin’ for a mountain, what hain’t 
more nor three or four mile away, an’ hain’t been more 
nor seven or height mile away sence we wer’ chucked on 
the hice, an’ yit I hain’t sot eyes on it.’ 

‘Pull away hard, Jim, and you will soon see it. Steer 
small, stand up and hold your coat out, Charlie,’ replied 
Percy, as he increased the rapidity of his stroke, when 
under the pressure of the wind and sea added to the 
propulsion of the oars, the boat ran and rolled, every 
moment bringing the longed-for landing-place nearer. 
With chests heaving and muscles straining they pulled 
till the perspiration stood on their brows, when Charlie 
suddenly cried out— 

‘Hurrah ! there is the land. I see the land.’ 

‘Mind your helm, or you will swamp us,’ cried Percy, as 
the boat started to come up in the wind and shipped the 
top of a green sea. Charlie met her with the helm, and 


Jim, looking over his shoulder, exclaimed : 
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‘Lor’ lumme, an’ ’tis land, wuss than Cape ’Orn; ’tis all 
hice an’ snow, cept what’s rock, blow me if it ain’t.’ 

A few moments more and the boat grounded on the 
shelving beach to the right or westward of the foaming 
burn or torrent. Percy and Jim leaping on shore carried first 
the fowls up above high-water mark, and thence returning, 
lightened the boat by taking out one thing after another, 
Charlie keeping the bluff of her bow to the sea meanwhile, 
by means of her boat-hook. After this they dragged the 
boat up as far as possible, securing her painter to a boulder. 

‘S’elp me bob, but this ’ere’s a queer place,’ remarked 
Jim, as, resting from their labours, they looked around 
them. % 

‘Indeed it is an impressive scene, Jim. I have seen 
nothing to match its awe-inspiring, savage grandeur since 
I have been sailing deep waters. Look how the bare face 
of those rugged rocks appears to frown down upon us from 
above the tunnel, which itself vomits out a seething torrent 
of water, leaping and brawling as it descends. And yet we 
are only viewing part of the shell, and, by passing through 
that forbidding-looking hole from which spouts out the 
torrent, we shall open out upon a beautiful, fertile land- 
scape. Why, it is enough to make one praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and wonder at His power and might.’ 

‘Kim on, an’ let’s git up thar’ quick has we kin. I’m 
in a ’urry. I’m habout sick o’ this ’ere climat’ an’ kin 
do wi’ a change,’ replied Jim, rising abruptly from his seat. 

His companions followed his example, and commenced the 
ascent up the side of the torrent. 

Arriving at the mouth of the tunnel, Percy lighted an 
improvised torch, made of paraffined rags, and led the way 
onwards. The glare, as Percy held aloft the broom-handle 
to which the blazing rags were attached, threw weird and 
fantastic gleams across the foaming waters of the brawling 
burn, intensifying the pall of darkness on the opposite 
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side. Still they could see where to place their feet without 
hesitation, and so in spite of the torch being nearly extin- 
guished on two different occasions by bats, they in less than 
a quarter of the time which Percy and the negro had taken, 
emerged into the light and life of the valley. 

‘Well, I’m jiggered, hif this don’t beat the little willage 
o Lunnon, s’elp me bob; but hain’t it ’ot ?’ observed Jim, 
as immediately after emerging from the tunnel he com- 
menced to remove his jacket, muffler, and cap. 

‘Come along, only up there where you see that water 
running like a weir, and then you will have a view worth 
looking at, and we can let the fowls go also,’ replied 
Percy. 

‘Come along, Jim, I’ll race you,’ cried Charlie, as, cap in 
hand, the breeze ruffling her auburn curls, she started off 
at a run. 

“Ere that hain’t fair; guv’ a bloke a chaunce,’ cried Jim, 
as puffing and blowing he made a valiant effort to overtake 
her. Nevertheless, she stood by the edge of the lake first, 
Percy second, and Jim a bad third. 

‘Lor’, hain’t this ’ere a soight for sore heyes,’ blurted Jim, 
gazing open-mouthed at the pleasing and wonderful prospect 
stretching away before them. 

‘What do you think of it, Charlie?’ inquired Percy of 
the girl, who stood close beside him. 

‘Is it not wonderfully beautiful—perfect, indeed! Look, 
oh look at those lovely jets of water! And then to think 
that to those this valley owes its smiling verdure. And the 
climate, why, it is like summer!’ 

‘Indeed, it strikes me with awe and gratitude, Charlie; 
not, I suppose, that it is more perfect or wonderful than any 
other works of the Almighty, Who, as He formed each of 
them saw that it was good; yet to us poor castaways it 
seems so.’ 

‘T have been thinking ever since we entered this wonderful 
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place of the words of a hymn I once heard; in speaking of 
the Almighty it says— 


‘Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.’ 


And I think that is especially applicable both to His mercy 
towards ourselves and to His work, as shown forth in this 
island, sir.’ 

‘I think you are right, Charlie,’ replied Percy, surprised 
at the depth of reverential feeling which her words demon- 
strated that she possessed. 

After gazing their fill at this smiling valley they turned 
away, and loosing the fowls’ legs, gave them their liberty, 
of which at first they made but little use, but after a little 
fluttering and tumbling they recovered themselves, and ate 
greedily of the grain which Charlie threw down to them. 
The old red cock paused now and again to flap his wings, 
and crow a defiant and joyful cock-a-doodle-do. 

Passing onwards to the caves, Charlie, walking by Percy’s 
side, chatted away with that freedom and confidence which 
is characteristic of her sex when pleased with themselves 
and their prospective future, and to which chatter Percy 
listened with far more pleasure than he might had her 
utterances been those of the old and wise. 

They cast down their burdens, and once more lighting 
torches, proceeded to explore. Entering the first cave, which 
Percy and the steward had on the preceding visit only 
partially examined, they found it to be large, roomy, and 
full twenty feet in height. 

‘Blow me if this hain’t has big has the main old, selp 
me ’tis,’ exclaimed Jim, as the flickering torch showed up 
its dimensions. 

‘It is, Jim, quite as large as the main-hold of the Chevy 
Chase; at any rate it will make a capital store-house for us, 
and the faster we get it filled up the better,’ said Percy. 
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‘That ’ere is a Hirish ‘int to ’urry hup. ’Ullo, what’s 
hup wi’ Cholly ?’ exclaimed Jim, as Charlie, emitting a cry 
of pleasure, drew Percy’s attention to a hollow ledge, which 
in one part of the rock formed a natural shelf. 

‘Quite a nice shelf, as if made by hand; see, it slopes 
back to the rock a little, so things won’t tumble off easily,’ 
she remarked. 

‘Please let me have this to put my seeds on till spring 
comes, sir, will you?’ queried she. 

‘What seeds, Charlie ?’ 

‘My grape-seeds, fig-seeds, peach and plum-stones, apple- 
pips, pumpkin and marrow, and lots of others—my collection, 
which Mr. Wellington told you about one day.’ 

‘Oh, I remember now, well,’ said Percy; ‘you can have 
the shelf, and if your seeds grow, they will prove a blessing 
to us all.’ 

Meanwhile Charlie had produced a couple of small packets 
from her clothes, and carefully placed them on the shelf. 

‘Blow me if that ’ere Cholly hain’t got some sense in ’is 
’ead,’ observed Jim, but Percy remained silent, thinking how 
the girl’s hobby in collecting seeds seemed under God’s pro- 
vidence to promise great things in the future. 

After stowing away the articles which they had brought 
with them, and tasting the cool waters of the little stream 
as they crossed it, they returned to the head of the torrent, 
where they found the fowls busily engaged in foraging 
among the brambles, and thence they proceeded down the 
stream, passed through the tunnel, and so to the beach. 

Having again loaded up with as much stores as they 
could each conveniently carry, they recommenced the ascent, 
and made a second journey through the tunnel to the caves, 
and after a hasty meal hurried once more down to the 
beach. Launching their boat they pulled hard against wind 
and sea in order to get across the ice-encircled lake before 
Mr. Wellington and his companions should have returned 
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from the wreck, with the sleigh. In this, however, they 
were doomed to be disappointed, for though the boat was 
flying light, and consequently did not drag in the water, 
yet the wind, which was blowing a strong gale, caught her 
first on one bow and then on the other, making her yaw 
‘like a pig in a fit,’ in sailors’ vernacular, and forcing her 
back one foot for every three feet she made on her course. 

By dint of hard and prolonged pulling they ultimately 
arrived at their destination to find Mr. W. W. Wellington, 
Narka, and the mate, with the sleigh laden with three 
sheep and several trusses of hay. To get these into the 
boat with the sea then running was a work of some difficulty, 
owing to the waves mounting so high; but this was at last 
accomplished, and the boat was once more headed for Port 
Excelsior, which was the name given by Charlie and accepted 
by Percy to the landing-place close by the foot of the roaring 
torrent. 

The hay being piled up in the after-part of the boat, and 
the oars rigged out as studding-sails, she now ran before 
the gale like a startled hind, and only needed steering, which 
Percy found to be an agreeable change from the hard labour 
of pulling. Conversation about the wonders of the island, 
and the work which each party had carried out since separat- 
ing, engrossed the attention of the castaways to such a degree 
that the boat had entered the cloud-bank and the murmur 
of the roaring torrent sounded in their ears long before they 
expected to hear it. Then the boat, being brought head 
to wind and sea, was allowed to drift into the little cove, 
where she was quickly lightened of her contents, and then 
once more ran up on the beach above high-water mark. By 
labouring hard during the remainder of the day, they were 
enabled not only to drive the sheep and get the hay carried 
up the bed of the torrent and through the tunnel into the 
valley, but also to carry up all the stores that they had 
brought on shore on the preceding trip. Supper that even- 
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ing consisted of a couple of blue-winged ducks shot by 
Percy, and baked in a hastily constructed oven scooped 
out by Mr. Wellington in the clay bank of one of the 
nearest boiling streams. There were also ship’s biscuits 
which Mr. Wellington apologised for, ‘’cause de oven is 
new an’ doan’ work like ’um will by an’ by for shuah, an’ 
den hab plenty saft tack.’ Tea was made from the boiling 
water of the same geyser, which, to Percy’s surprise, tasted 
as sweet as pure cold spring water, and apparently contained 
no drugs in solution. 

That night the castaways slept soundly and peacefully, 
more soundly and peacefully than as a body they had done 
for many a weary week. When they awoke, it was to open 
their eyes upon a scene of pastoral beauty, with flocks of 
geese feeding on the verdant grass, ducks and other aquatic 
birds floating on the bosom of the tranquil lake, the bleating 
of their own sheep, and the bold voice of chanticleer repeat- 
ing his clarion notes, of which they had hitherto taken no 
heed. All these things spoke to them of peace, plenty, and 
true happiness. 

Narka, delighting to show her accomplishments, again 
provided fish for breakfast by means of her spear, supple- 
menting this course by a fat goose which she had transfixed 
through the body by an arrow as the bird was preening its 
feathers, and possibly admiring its reflection in the mirror 
of the lake. After breakfast work began in earnest for the 
day. Narka, who did not care to go out again to the wreck, 
remained on the island, where, besides lending a hand to 
fill the larder, she prepared, under Mr. Wellington’s instruc- 
tions, a mess of boiled acorns in readiness to form a meal 
for ‘that dear gal Sukey when her come on shoah.’ 

That important event happened late in the evening, for 
most of the morning was taken up by loading the sleigh 
with material, returning to the ice shore, and there erecting 
a derrick and tackle to lower the pigs and other heavy goods 
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into the. boat. By the aid of this derrick, the pigs were 
lowered into the boat, and four more sheep were safely 
brought ashore, together with a coil of fencing wire and 
several lamps, which were to hang in the tunnel in lieu of 
the torches which had been previously used. This fencing 
wire, in conjunction with clothes, provisions, and tools, 
which had been shipped for Port Stanley, though lost to 
the Falkland Islanders, came in very handy to the castaways, 
who were now perforce about to start colonising on their 
own account. The wire proved to be of two patterns, one 
that of the small-meshed rabbit netting, and the other the 
plain single-coiled wire. 

The two sows, Sukey and Sally, having been kept without 
dinner on that day, gave no trouble at all in ascending the 
path up the hill, nor in passing through the tunnel, for 
Mr. W. W. Wellington, with a pea-soup kid under one arm, 
and a ladle in the other hand, stalked on ahead, now and 
then giving a clang on the kid with the ladle, or shouting 
out an encouraging word to that dear girl Sukey to ‘come 
along an’ doan’ be ’fraid,’ while the swine, grunting and 
squealing, followed fearlessly behind until they arrived in 
the valley, where, after being fed, they both began in- 
dustriously rooting up the deep black soil along the banks 
of the cold water stream. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
LIFE ON LASTFOUNDLAND—CHARLIE’S HISTORY 


AMES gale increasing to a storm, and continuing for three 
days, the wreck was not again visited during that 
period, the castaways finding plenty of employment in 
fixing up the two smaller caves as dwelling and sleeping 
apartments, and digging out a pig-sty in the soft soil at 
the foot of the cliffs, solely for the accommodation of ‘that 
dear girl Sukey.’ They also explored the valley, which, 
exhibiting so many wonders before their eyes, promised 
yet more, to their minds, on further and closer inspection. 
This promise was not borne out when put to the proof, 
though they came across some little cavies, similar to the 
Patagonian in size and shape, and to which the name of rat, 
rabbit, or guinea-pig seemed equally applicable, but they 
made a very toothsome stew. 

One grand find Mr. Wellington made—certain long dark- 
green tongue-shaped leaves, growing close to the bank of 
one of the streams proceeding from the geysers at the head 
of the valley. These leaves, to the steward’s delight, turned 
out to be those of the hart’s-tongue coltsfoot, a substitute for 
the tobacco-plant. 

After surveying the magnificent grove of trees, with 
wonder they plunged in amongst an oak wood forming its 
centre, in search of game, but finding none, they gathered 
acorns for the pigs, wondering whether it would not be 
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acorns to the pigs; but they failed to see how this could 
be done without bridging the scalding streams. 

When the various fruits had all been tasted, and the 
valley fairly explored, Percy, deciding that it would be as 
well to shoot as many geese as possible in case of their 
leaving for warmer latitudes, took his gun and went in for 
an afternoon’s pot-hunting, during which he knocked over 
thirty-six geese and a dozen and a half ducks. Narka 
having retrieved these, Mr. Wellington and all the rest of 
the castaways were pressed into service as game-carriers. 

This supply of wild-fowl—excepting those which Mr. 
Wellington required for the table—was carried up to the 
Crow’s Nest, where, after stretching a~line from one 
pinnacle of rock to another, attaching some to this, and 
laying others in interstices between the ice-clad projections, 
they were soon frozen as stiff as boards. 

The weather being rather less tempestuous on the after- 
noon of the fourth day, the morning was employed in 
clearing the turf and turning up small patches of soil, in 
which Charlie sowed part of her seeds, in the hope that 
there would not be sufticient frost penetrate into the valley 
to cut the young shoots off as they sprung up. Later they 
made another trip to the wreck, returning with the rest of 
the sheep and the ship’s cat, which had apparently been 
living on the rats in the hold, for she seemed to have 
suffered few privations, and looked quite fat. 

So, day after day, whenever weather permitted, a trip 
was made to the wreck and a boatload of something brought 
on shore, and when the weather was too tempestuous to 
risk crossing the lake with a heavily laden boat, they 
worked at clearing the land and turning it up in readiness 
for the seed, using the ship’s bayonets and coal shovels, 
together with every bit of iron which they could turn into 
use for the purpose. Jim made a determined attempt to 
annex Mr. Wellington’s iron tormentors, desiring to turn 
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them into an agricultural implement, but was met by an 
absolute refusal, and so the experiment as to how a ship 
cook’s tormentors would work, when applied as a harrow, 
was indefinitely postponed. So it came to pass that, just 
before the long night of winter, during which the sun never 
once showed his smiling face above the horizon, their field 
was ready, and Percy was making anxious inquiries as to 
who among the party knew anything about sowing wheat 
broadcast. To his astonishment Charlie stepped into the 
breach, and taking an empty box, which acted as a seed- lip, 
she slung it across her shoulder by a lanyard, and pacing 
the fen made piece of arable land with long and measured 
steps, sowed with an even and rhythmical movement, her 
arm keeping pace with her stride, by which Percy perceived 
that she knew something of the work she had taken in hand. 

The wheat being sown, for want of a harrow it was 
bushed in by means of an oak branch, laden with brambles 
and weighted with pieces of lava and rock. Then they saw 
the long Antarctic night set in without apprehension as to 
the immediate future. Hven during that depressing and 
gloomy period, a trip was made to the wreck whenever the 
wind and sea permitted and the beautiful Antarctic moon was 
available for use. So, while Mr. Power sulked by himself 
in a hole in the rocks which he had found some distance 
beyond the eight-feet wide geyser stream, and from which 
he only sallied out when sent for, or when he required food 
or tobacco, Percy busied himself in finding employment 
for himself and companions. Mr. Wellington and Charlie 
had enough to do in attending to the cooking, to the 
poultry and to the pigs, now amounting to the goodly 
number of fourteen, Sukey having become the proud mother 
of twelve healthy youngsters. Narka found her own em- 
ployment, so there only remained Jim and Percy, and as 
the boatswain elected to look after the sheep and keep the 
pigs off the wheat, for he wanted a crowd to boss, Percy 
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concluded that he was the only one without congenial 
employment, and while so thinking, and seated in the front 
of the small cave, Charlie came running up to him and 
said— 

‘The wheat is not sprouting yet, but it won’t be long, for 
the grass where the sheep were feeding at first, and which 
they left nearly bare, is green again, and quite a couple of 
inches high.’ 

‘Is it, Charlie? So much the better, although it puzzles 
me how anything at all can grow in this twilight, with not 
a blessed gleam of sun to help it—but this is a wonderful 
island ; why, the soil itself feels sensibly warm to the touch, 
far warmer than even these geysers, with their streams of 
hot water meandering through the valley, could make it,’ 

‘What do you think is the cause, then, sir 9’ 

‘Now, Charlie, I told you long ago to leave out the “sir” 
when we should happen to be alone—but the cause is, as I 
take it, that the whole valley forms the crust of an enormous 
dying volcano, which, when in eruption in prehistoric times, 
rivalled and probably beat Chimborazo, that even yet occa- 
sionally scatters its ashes on board the ships in Guayaquil 
harbour, some sixty miles away. These miniature volcanoes, 
which occasionally break into eruption among the cliffs, are 
merely safety-valves, which assure us that it will never break 
into eruption on a grand scale again.’ 

‘That seems very consoling. Then you think we are 
really standing on a thin crust over a blazing fire 9’ 

‘Not a blazing, but a smouldering one, Charlie, or else on 
top of a boiler, which seems most likely ; but where the 
water comes from to feed that boiler, whether it is fed from 
the rains and the snow which as you see melts almost at 
once, even high up the cliffs on the inside, or whether it is 
fed by the ocean, I cannot say : it can scarcely be the ocean, 
for the water thrown up is sweet and fresh.’ 

‘Oh, what does it matter about the reason! Here we are, 
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and we had better make ourselves happy—Mr. Wellington 
seems so at all events, by the way he hugged that Indian 
girl just now. I never thought men could be so stupid.’ 

‘Ah, you do not know how stupid men can be sometimes. 
Supposing I were to hug you, Charlie ?’ said Percy, rising 
from his seat and making a step towards her. 

‘I cannot suppose anything so stupid—but why do you 
not set to work and write? You could have a couple of 
lamps slung up in here; fix up a desk, and an empty case 
for a chair, and so be quite comfortable,’ said the girl. 

‘Write! What shall I write, Charlie ?’ 

‘The account of the wreck, of course: start when you 
were washed overboard from the Balena, and we picked you 
up off the horse-box, and then bring it down to date.’ 

‘By Jove! that is a good idea. Will you help me, Charlie ?’ 

‘Of course I will, if you care to allow me.’ 

This conversation bore fruit, and during the long Antarctic 
night, Percy and Charlie, in close collaboration, wrote down 
the events which had happened as hereby stated. So the 
winter wore away, the castaways wanting for nothing save 
daylight, for, contrary to Percy’s expectations, even the 
geese and ducks never left them entirely, although late in . 
the autumn a large body flew away towards the north-east. 
The seeds of wheat germinated, and when once more the 
glorious sun just showed his face above the eastern horizon, 
to disappear only too quickly, the young wheat, yellow and 
sickly looking though the plant appeared to be, stood thick 
on the cleared land, while Charlie’s seeds commenced to 
push their shoots through the rich black soil, every day 
gaining strength and colour. Then, for a whole week, the 
weather allowed frequent trips to be made to the wreck, 
during which a great deal of cargo, including several sacks 
of wheat, were brought on shore. Mr. Wellington, by 
rigging up a brand new coffee-grinder, that luckily had 
been stowed away in his pantry, managed to grind the 
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wheat into a rough whole meal, fit for bread and likewise 
pudding, neither of which was despised by the colonists 
of Lastfoundland. Charlie proved to be such a deft hand 
at making puddings, and indeed at cooking generally, that 
she rose in Mr. Wellington’s estimation, so much so, that 
he said— 

‘Dat boy Chawley, him nat quite um man yet, but him 
bettah hand at makin’ pudden dan dem dat is men, an’ 
when him do get to be um man, him lick all creation for 
shuah.’ 

Percy, however, as the spring came on apace and the sun 
smiled longer and stronger each day, found Charlie’s society 
more and more pleasing. He thought what a nice life- 
companion she would make, if he could only bring her to that 
way of thinking. The narrative had long since been written 
and was being brought down to date daily, and still Percy 
found he needed her help and companionship, which the 
girl herself appeared to give very willingly, until at last 
Mr. Wellington began to grumble, and exclaimed— 

‘Dere de boss, him hab dat boy Chawley wid him all 
de time; by an’ by him get dat lazy dat him be no use 
whatebber.’ 

Meanwhile Percy had persuaded Charlie to confide to him 
her real history, which was briefly this :— 

She was born in a hacienda on the Argentine pampas, 
close to the manzana or apple country, the only daughter of 
her father, an Englishman, and an Anglo-Indian mother, 
who spoiled her to her heart’s content, until she was twelve 
years old. Then, her mother dying, her father sent her to 
England to be educated. Here she remained for two years 
until she was recalled to be present at her father’s second 
marriage, to a designing Frenchwoman, who soon began to 
cordially hate her step-daughter. Charlie began by holding 
her in respect as her father’s wife, but afterwards, when she 
knew her better, regarded her with utter contempt as an 
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unprincipled woman. So Charlie passed most of the time 
either on the pampas, riding like a guacho, or else in cultivating 
a small piece of land which had been left to her by her mother. 
Thus she avoided the presence of her stepmother as much as 
possible. So the time passed away until she had entered 
her eighteenth year, when her father was one morning found 
dead in bed under suspicious circumstances, whereat the 
Frenchwoman screamed, wailed, and ultimately produced a 
will, in which she was left whole and sole legatee. Then 
the girl acquainted her stepmother with her opinion on 
general subjects and madame’s conduct in particular, with 
a promptitude and frankness quite refreshing. 

While Charlie was narrating these events to Percy, her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks flamed, causing her to appear 
absolutely beautiful in spite of her unsuitable garments. 
Boy’s attire, however, she had worn since that memorable 
conversation with her stepmother, for on leaving the house 
she had bought a holiday suit from a guacho boy, and after 
pledging her garden to a neighbour—who, from what Percy 
gathered, would have been ready to take her with it—she 
attired herself in the boy’s garments, rode across the estate 
to the railway, and took passage to Buenos Ayres, where, 
after some difficulty, she shipped in the Chevy Chase and thus 
entered into Percy’s life, first to puzzle and ultimately hold 
him captive in the sweet slavery of love. 


CHAPTER XL 


CONCERTS—THE CLEVERNESS OF THAT DEAR GIRL SUKEY— 
MR. WELLINGTON WANTS TO MARRY 


M® POWER, though cured of the wound which he had 

received from Narka’s fish-spear, remained sulky, 
morose, and lonely in his den. ven the discovery of a 
violin and bow, a banjo, and a mandoline, all packed 
together in a case amongst the cargo in the wreck, and 
played upon by Percy, Charlie, and Mr. Webster Washing- 
ton Wellington, failed to draw him from his seclusion. 
Nevertheless the musical evenings which ensued brightened 
the lives of the other castaways, and henceforth Percy, 
Charlie, Mr. Wellington, and Narka thought that Last- 
foundland was not at all a bad place to live in. As for 
Jim, the boatswain, he growled in the usual manner of the 
old salt, and opined that the ‘musick ’ud be a soight better 
if ’twere played in a little pub what I knows on off Ratcliffe 
ighway.’ 

There was one other large case of goods which Percy was 
very careful to have stowed away as quickly as it came on 
shore, without stopping to open it, though truth to tell he 
knew what was in it, as it came on board in the Boca de 
Richelieu. The rest of the castaways having found a case 
of port wine, took little interest in the large case, with 
the exception of Charlie, who, with the persistent untiring 
assiduity of the feminine sex when attempting to satisfy 
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what when he assured her that she should know by and by. 
This knowledge she gained long before Perey expected, for 
although the spring warmed and summer was fast approach- 
ing, love’s young dream remained a spring dream to Percy, 
for hot, pressing, and summer-like as his love for Charlie 
had grown to be, and oft as he had tried to persuade her to 
divulge her sex and take him for a husband, she had never 
consented. Not, as she said, that she did not like him very, 
very much, but how could she be married without her 
things, and besides that, how could people be married with- 
out a church and a parson? To this Percy answered that in 
Scotland an affirmation before witnesses served the purpose, 
while in England the Registry Office tied the knot as tightly 
as any parson could do; in fact, it was even better than a 
knot, a regular long splice with three whippings on the end. 

Still Charlie hesitated and demurred ; and first she would, 
and then she wouldn’t—and then she could, and then she 
couldn’t. One day when a discussion of this kind was in 
progress in the cave there entered Mr. Wellington, full of a 
project of his own. 

‘How do, boss, dis am nice salubrious ebenin’, hey ? an’ 
eberry day him gettin’ moah sun. Dis genelman t’ink dis 
de bess island in ’um world. Gat plenty eat, plenty drink ; 
gat plenty but nat too much work, an’ den all de island, 
wid ’um lambs a-gambollin’, jumpin’, an’ shakin’ ’um tails in 
’um sun like ’um did to-day, an’ de hens—de cocks, I mean 
—a cock-a-doodlum-dooing, an’ dat deah gal Sukey an’ all 
her deah cunnin’ little chillun—all belong a we. Ain’t dat 
right, boss 2’ 

‘Yes, that is so, and it is indeed a wonderful island, and 
it is well for us it is so, for it appears to me that the chances 
are a hundred to one against our ever leaving it for a civilised 
land again.’ 

‘Dis genelman doan’ want no moah ob cibilisation dan 
what ’um gat heah; an’ dat’s wha’ I am a-goin’ for to tell 
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you, dat dis genelman am goin’ to make ’um tent an’ put 
’um up on dat bit ob highland ober dere by de cliffs.’ 

‘Very well, I think that is a good idea,’ returned Percy. 

At that moment Charlie lit one of the lamps, and Percy, 
glancing at the steward, noted that he appeared ill at ease, 
for he was shifting his weight first on one foot and then on 
the other, his eyes meanwhile rolling in their sockets and his 
gaze appearing to be directed towards the interior of the cave. 

‘Tink ’um is berry good idea—den can watch dat deah 
gal Sukey, she am dat wise, an’ now she teach ’um chillun 
an’ dem silly sheep how to get cross de hot water in de 
guttah an’ nat-get scalded—you see ’um, boss ?” 

‘No, but I saw to-day that the sow and pigs had got 
round on the other side of the valley, and that the sheep 
and lambs had worked round to the top and were féeding 
nearly opposite the two ‘Prodigals,’ so I. concluded that 
they could only have crossed the stream from each geyser 
during the period when they were at rest.’ 

‘Dat jess so, boss; an’ you should see dat deah gal Sukey, 
she put up her mouf an’ sniff de air, ’cause dere ain’t no 
wind in dis valley. When one ob de geezer knock off an’ 
udder start, she grunt to ’um chillun an’ ’um chillun grunt 
back again, an’ den dey go down side ob de bruk, an’ de 
chillun want go across to de udder side, an’ she grunt, nat 
go yet ’cause ’um scald ’um poor foots, an’ den dey wait bit 
longer, an’ den, when de water all run away, down dey goes 
one side an’ cross de bed an’ up de udder, all ob dem gruntin’ 
as happy as can be, an’ dere dey is pretty tings; an’ dat 
bootiful lady Narka, she am jess as pretty as ’um sow, an’— 
an’—-an’ oh, golly, boss, dis genelman want you to marry 
him to dat lady dis berry day, for shuah,’ blurted out the 
negro, coming at last to the subject which had brought him 
to Percy. 

‘Tam not a parson, but if you are really fond of the girl, 
and mean to stick to her, I will do my best.’ 
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‘I stick to ’um like glue, for shuah, an’ I’m dat fond ob 
her dat t’ink moah ob her dan piece ob sugar-cane, an’ dat’s 
de troof, boss.’ 

‘Very well; but I cannot marry you at once, you must 
wait a day or two. We shall want some puddings, and a cake, 
and in fact a regular feast, because a wedding will not take 
place every day on this island.’ 

‘Dis genelman dig anudder oven an’ make plenty t’ings, 
but muss hurry up, ’cause dis genelman can’t wait nohow, 
an’ him can’t sleep ob night for t’inkin’ ob dat lubbly gal, an’ 
’sides dat, dere’s dat Jim him a-sniffin’ round dat bootiful 
lady. I knack him ugly head off if he doan’ mind, dere; 
Narka doan’ like him, nohow.’ 

‘That is right, but | must have a fee for marrying you— 
you must make me a larger and better wedding-cake than 
you have for yourself, so that I can imagine I am getting 
married.’ 

‘Doan’ be jokin’, boss.’ 

‘No, I am in earnest; it will be something to look at 
when ours is eaten.’ 

‘Dat’s so, boss; den I do dat,’ returned the steward, and 
after arranging for the marriage to take place on the ensuing 
Tuesday, Mr. Webster Washington Wellington much de- 
lighted left the cave, presumably to seek his betrothed. 


CHAPTER XLI 
A DOUBLE MARRIAGE—THE ANTARCTIC QUEEN 


T was Mr. Webster Washington Wellington’s wedding 
day. The sun shone down upon the silvery domes of 
boiling water which the geysers were spouting out, while the 
rills crossing the emerald-coloured valley glistened and shone 
as they flowed tranquilly towards the smooth and unryffled 
bosom of the lake. It was a typical day in Lastfoundland, 
where they possessed an ideal climate—a climate much re- 
sembling that of the coast of Northern Peru. In front of 
the central cave a long dining-table of empty cases had been 
improvised. At a little distance from this stood a box on 
which was placed pen, ink, and paper. Mr. Wellington 
himself had prepared the wedding-breakfast, of which the 
cold portion, consisting of tinned fruits, salt-beef, butter and 
biscuits, was already laid out upon the table, while a cask 
of port wine, its contents having only lately thawed, stood 
in close proximity to the table. Narka, the bride-elect, 
wearing her hair carefully plaited in the manner of a pig- 
tail, ornamented with a bunch of scarlet flowers, stood 
dressed in a long crimson scarf, which passed over her left 
shoulder, then crossing over to the right side took a turn 
round her body, while the two ends were allowed to dangle 
carelessly behind over her sealskin kilt. She, beaming 
over with happiness, ran backwards and forwards to the 
ovens, in which the hot part of the breakfast was preparing, 
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animal spirits, that Mr. Wellington was in danger of 
spoiling the food in the cooking, so taken up was he with 
her charming ways. Jim the boatswain, however, magna- 
nimously volunteered to lend him a hand. As for Percy, 
he was scarcely less excited than the negro, and in many 
respects acted in a manner which showed him to be more 
so. In the first place, he had two seats instead of one 
placed at the end of the table, which was to be his place 
as governor of the feast. Then he was constantly making 
inquiries how his wedding-cake had turned out, and when 
he beheld it a triumph of Mr. Wellington’s art his delight 
knew no bounds. His satisfaction caused the steward to 
exclaim to Jim— 

‘Dis genelman can’t make de boss out; him act as if him 
tink him goin’ to get married umself.’ 

‘Shut yer ’ead, steward; ’e’s hall roight; on’y blow me 
hif I knows why he carn’t let that ’ere nipper Cholly ’elp 
us wi’ this ’ere cookin’. I axes ‘im this mornin’, an’ ’e says 
that ’e wants ‘im pertickler, an’ they two bin a breakin’ hup 
cases, an’ J ain’t sot eyes on ’im since—but ’ere kims Paddy, 
an’ thear’s the second mate a-ringin’ the bell to ’urry us 
hup,’ replied Jim. 

Meanwhile, Percy, after placing the cake on the table, 
commenced to ring the ship’s bell (brought on shore for 
the purpose) vigorously, and Mr. Wellington and Jim, 
leaving the mate to look after the ovens, rushed away 
and made themselves ready for the ceremony, after which 
they obeyed the summons, the mate following them as 
soon as he could leave the cooking with safety. Placing 
the bell down, Percy produced a bottle of port, passed it 
round, and the glasses, for glasses they had, though most 
of them were green in colour, were filled, then he spoke 
as follows— 

‘Shipmates and fellow-castaways, we have met to-day 
to celebrate a most auspicious and joyful event, namely, 
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the marriage of our good friend and shipmate, Mr. Webster 
Washington Wellington, to his beautiful betrothed, Narka, 
the Indian lady. 

‘Ere, ’ere,’ cried Jim. 

‘And therefore we will now take a preliminary glass, and 
drink to their health and happiness.’ 

‘Dat am de talk,’ ejaculated the negro, draining his 
glass, and passing his arm around the waist of his smiling 
sweetheart. 

‘But,’ continued Percy, ‘before we proceed to join these 
two persons in the bonds of wedlock, I wish to ask you 
all a question.’ 

‘Ask ’um quick den, boss; dis genelman in a hurry,’ 
remarked the steward. 2 

‘Well, I wish to ask you all, since you have been kind 
enough to name me as your leader, or as boss—as Mr. 
Wellington calls me—whether I have done my duty in 
that position ?’ 

‘Ob coorse, you’m done de berry best,’ returned the 
negro. 

‘I’m satisfied,’ answered Jim. , 
‘Misther Pathrick Power cud hev’ done betther,’ grunted 
the mate in low tones, while Narka laughed and looked up 

admiringly into Mr. Wellington’s face. 

‘Because I am going to abdicate, and give up my autho- 
rity to the Queen,’ remarked Percy, in measured tones. 

‘Good Lawd, de boss am mad.’ 

‘S’elp me bob, but ’e’s hoff is chump!’ exclaimed Jim. 

‘Misther Pathrick Power is the man; come on, lads, let’s 
tie him up afore he does himself an injury,’ shouted the 
mate. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ continued Percy, ‘you will find that 
I am not mad, or at least that if I am, there is method 
in my madness, and I repeat to you that I am going to 
abdicate in favour of a Queen, and further than that, a 
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beautiful Queen, and a Queen whom I expect to marry, 
and expect you all to recognise as Queen of Lastfoundland.’ 

‘Stark, starin’ mad, him, poor boss; dis genelman t’ink 
him act berry queah when him hab’ weddin’ cake, an’ put 
two chairs at de end ob de table.’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, hif yer brings a Queen I'll heat my ’ead, 
an’ ’er too.’ 

‘Ketch hoult o’ him, at wanst ; shure we must tie him up ; 
he’s dangerous,’ came back in a chorus from Percy’s three 
amazed male companions, 

‘Now, Mr. Wellington, and you, Jim, do I look like a 
madman ?’ 

‘No, boss,’ said the negro, ‘ you’m doan’ look like one.’ 

‘But yer tarks loike one,’ Jim retorted. 

‘If I produce and marry my Queen, will you accept 
her as such !—that is what I want to know,’ cried Percy 
energetically. 

‘Now, keep back, Power,’ muttered he, as the mate 

“stepped up to Jim, as if about to whisper to him. 

‘Ob coorse, dis genelman will, but dere ain’t no Queen,’ 
said Mr. Wellington. 

‘Trot ’er hout, boss, an’ I’ll treat ’er bloomin’ Majesty 
wi’ the greatest respect,’ observed Jim sarcastically. 

‘Behold then your Queen!’ roared Percy, with a trium- 
phant and rather theatrical shout, turning half round and 
waving his hand towards the entrance of the storeroom 
cave, issuing from which appeared a female figure, passing 
sweet and fair to look upon. She was a slender, graceful, 
yet well-developed girl, apparently about twenty years of 
age, dressed in a shimmering sheen of white, edged and 
set off by a sailor’s collar of blue, and girded about with 
a worked leathern belt: a costume that showed off her 
graceful lines to advantage as she walked, and harmonised 
with a crown of golden curls which she wore upon her 
head, as befitted a Queen. This figure, tripping towards 
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them, struck amazement, admiration, and not a little awé, 
into the minds of the group at the table. 

‘Golly—golly—golly—who am dat de boss gat hold ob?’ 
ejaculated the negro, while Narka clung to him closely, and 
looked at the stranger with undisguised alarm depicted upon 
her open countenance. 

‘I’m jiggered !’ exclaimed the astonished boatswain, staring 
at the approaching female, now hanging lovingly on Percy’s 
arm, who had run to meet her. As for the mate, his eyes 
opened to their widest extent, his jaw fell, he crammed his 
hat into his pocket, and gazed with a blank and vacant stare 
at Percy and his fair companion. Mr. Webster Washington 
Wellington began to feel uneasy. Where before had he 
seen this beautiful creature {—never, surely, he thought ; but 
those rosy cheeks, red lips, white teeth, grey provoking- 
looking eyes, that milk-white skin, and those golden curls, 
he felt certain he had seen. Yet no one was more sur- 
prised than he, when the young lady opened her lips and 
exclaimed : 

‘What, Mr. Wellington, surely you have not forgotten 
your friend Charlie ?’ 

‘Wharrum dat you say, Miss? You ain’t Chawley de 
boy ; you’m young lady berry like de boy, dough. Wharrum 
dat boy, boss? Dis genelman want to know,’ said the 
steward, grasping his wool with one hand, while he stared 
at Charlie, for Charlie it was, now dressed in the garments 
of her sex. 

‘I’m jolly well jiggered,’ remarked Jim. 

‘This is the young lady you have known as Charlie, 
whom I am about to marry, and whom you have accepted 
as your Queen.’ 

‘An’ am dat really true—am you a girl, Chawley boy 9’ 
asked the negro. 

‘I’m jiggered, hif this hain’t a knock ’em hout,’ observed 
Jim the boatswain. 
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‘Shure, I don’t belave the young beggar is a gurrul at ah,’ 
screamed the mate, his face becoming distorted with rage, 
and flushing till the veins in his forehead stood out like 
whipcord. 

‘If you insult my future wife once again, I’ll knock your 
ugly head off,’ roared Percy. 

‘Mr. Wellington, did I ever tell you a lie?’ queried 
Charlie. 

‘Nebber, Chawley boy, young lady, dis genelman means.’ 

‘Then you believe me when I state that Iam a woman 9?’ 

‘Sartinly, Chawley boy, de gal, de Queen, dis genelman 
mean.’ 

‘Now let us get married and proceed to breakfast,’ cried 
Percy. 

‘Dere, look at dat now—nebber make a man ob Chawlie, 
for shuah.’ 

This motion of Percy’s, however, was not carried until 
he had explained how the fire had brought about Charlie’s 
confession of her deception, and how he had procured her 
clothes from one of the cases taken out of the Falkland 
Island cargo. Then, and not till then—Percy, taking 
Charlie by the hand, stood up before the assemblage (from 
which Mr. Power had departed suddenly) and there made a 
solemn declaration that he would be faithful, true, loving, 
and kind to her till death should part them, whereupon 
she repeated the same formula, to which, when written 
out, they both affixed their names, Charlie still, and always, 
keeping the Christian name by which she had become 
endeared to Percy. Then Mr. Webster Washington Wel- 
lington, holding Narka by the hand, recited the same 
formula, she repeating it after him with parrot-like 
fidelity. Then the witnesses signed their names to the 
document, and it was carefully dried, to be stored away 
and shown by their descendants as the earliest document 
ever drawn out on the island of Lastfoundland. 
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The wedding breakfast followed, and it was a break- 
fast, not even marred by the presence of the mate, which 
would have proved to be somewhat of a kill-joy. There 
were baked geese and baked ducks, sucking-pig baked, and 
sucking-pig boiled, broiled fresh-water fish, salt-water fish, 
boiled and baked puddings, bread, two wedding-cakes, and 
not one little bit of envy, malice, or uncharitableness. 

It was a glorious breakfast, washed down with port wine 
and clear fresh water, and when they separated for a while, 
to meet again in the evening, Percy felt that his life’s 
happiness had indeed come at last in the soft and clinging 
embrace of her whom he had once looked upon as the ship’s 
boy, Charlie. ~ 

That evening the castaways again met together at supper, 
when Percy, finding that Mr. Power did not appear, sent 
Jim to him with a bottle of wine and an invitation. Jim, 
however, returned soon afterwards, and reported that the 
mate had taken the bottle, but declined to honour them 
with his presence. This incident, however, failed to mar 
their pleasant evening, during which they enjoyed a little 
music, winding up by Mr. Webster Washington Wellington 
singing a song he had composed that very afternoon, and 
accompanying himself on his banjo. Mr. Wellington’s lyrical 
gifts were not of the same high order as his cooking, so we 
refrain from quoting the song in this place, though its 
sentiments were admirable and suited to the occasion. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE AURORA AUSTRALIS—A GREAT EVENT 


HE steward’s song having been received with acclamation, 
the party commenced to break up, Jim disappearing 
with a bottle of port. Mr. W. W. Wellington and his bride 
were about to depart to their tent on the high land when 
Percy, turning to Charlie, said— 

‘Shall we see the newly married couple home, Charlie, 
now you have dressed Mrs. Wellington up so fine ?’ 

‘I have only tied a red silk handkerchief over her 
beautiful black hair; don’t you think it suits her? Mr. 
Wellington does, I’m sure.’ 

‘Dis genelman him t’ink she look berry fine, but him 
couldn’t t’ink ob lettin’ de Queen ob de Antarctic walk wid 
him—him know bettah dan dat.’ 

‘But you must let me come, whether you will or not, 
because my husband is going to take me,’ returned Charlie 
pertly. 

‘Dere am is now—now dis genelman am beat, ’cause when 
‘um Queen say muss, den muss ’tis! Berry well, youah 
majesty. Golly, wha’ dat?’ ejaculated the steward, finishing 
up his peroration in a hurry, as the whole sky above the 
valley became illuminated with a rich orange glow which 
drove away the fast falling shades of night. Then the 
scene shivered and changed, and all was darkness. 

‘How exquisitely beautiful!’ cried Charlie. 


‘It is the preliminary to the opening of the grand 
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Antarctic sky ball, the dance of the ice fiends, commonly 
known as the Aurora Australis, my dear,’ remarked Percy. 

‘Do let us go up to the Crow’s Nest and look at it from 
there,’ exclaimed Charlie, as again the heavens were lit up 
with a waving, spectral curtain of vari-coloured light which 
trembled and shook, quivered, and was gone. 

‘Come along then, but be sure to put on your sealskins, 
for you are under my care now, Charlie,’ observed Percy 
tenderly. 

‘Yes, but you must only suggest and not command, for I 
am the Queen,’ said she, laughing merrily, as she hurried 
away to change her dress. So, being well wrapped up, 
Percy and his bride started on their journey, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. Wellington to gaze at the scene of beauty from 
their tent, which position they seemed to prefer to the‘task 
of ascending the bleak and freezing plateau known as the 
‘Crow’s Nest.’ 

They crossed the upper arm of the lake by means of a 
pontoon ferry constructed by Percy from four empty barrels 
secured together and planked over, to each end of which 
was attached an endless fall, running through two single 
blocks, made fast to a stout post on either bank. 

Passing through the fertile valley lit up with the unearthly 
brilliancy of the weird fantastic glow of the Southern Lights, 
they ascended the winding path through the cliffs leading to 
the Crow’s Nest. Here the piercing cold southerly breeze, 
sweeping over the regions of eternal ice, struck through the 
numerous wrappings with which they had provided them- 
selves, causing them to shiver in their shoes as their 
teeth chattered an accompaniment. But the breeze had 
lifted the fog from the scene, and the panorama that 
stretched out before them amply repaid all their temporary 
discomfort. 

Standing in the Crow’s Nest, they silently gazed at the 
ever-shifting hues of the sky, lit up as it now was by 
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vivid coruscations of light darting from zenith to horizon. 
Imagine the marvellous effect of the spectral dancers, send- 
ing down pencils of brilliant light, at one time lighting 
up ice, crag, berg and distant ocean with varied rainbow 
tints, at another, casting all into shadow, only once more to 
suddenly burst out and bathe them in a glow of weird, 
unearthly, vari-coloured light. 

‘Is this not grand, Charlie dear ?’ 

‘It is sublime,’ murmured she, looking lovingly into his 
face. 

‘Come, let us go home if you have seen enough, Charlie,’ 
said he, after a pause. 

‘Yes, to our home in the cave, which I suppose will be 
the only home we shall ever know, for we are fairly cut off 
from civilisation here,’ replied his wife, as they commenced 
to descend the winding path. 

‘Are you sorry, Charlie?’ queried he, pressing her to 
his side. 

‘No, indeed ; there is no place like home—and this is my 
home now, and a beautiful home it is; besides, I have you all 
to myself here.’ 

‘My Queen,’ murmured he, kissing her, a proceeding 
which, though sweet, was accomplished under difficulties. 

So in tender conversation, and with gratitude in their 
hearts as they contrasted their present position with what it 
would have been had they not discovered the island, they 
descended to the valley, recrossed the lake, and made their 
way to the small cave which had been fitted up in readiness 
for their abode. On retiring to rest, Charlie suddenly said— 

‘I wonder what great event has happened to-day? I have 
heard that the Southern Lights are only seen when some king 
or great personage is either born, married, or about to die.’ 

‘The marriage of the Antarctic Queen, of course,’ replied 


Percy. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


HIGH TREASON—‘SHE IS DEAD’—TRAGICAL 
DEATH OF THE MATE 


HE wheat, green and strong, stood thick and knee-high 
in the autumn-planted wheatfield, and the potatoes, 
planted at the same time, were yielding a bountiful increase 
both in size and quantity, even those planted in the spring 
were ready for earthing, when Percy, after kissing and 
bidding adieu to his darling wife, threw a rifle, to which a 
bayonet was firmly lashed, across his shoulder, and set off to 
his usual morning’s work at turfing, preparatory to digging 
up another piece of land. For this work he found nothing 
so handy as the bayonet, as with a few well-directed stabs 
he could cut out a sod of turf, which Mr. Wellington 
skinned off with a shovel, and Jim rolled up and carried 
away. This labour of turfing he found to be absolutely 
necessary if they wished for good wheat crops, for the weeds 
in the roughly broken and broadcast sown piece, which now 
stretched out before him, grew as vigorously as the wheat, 
and in many places choked it. He stepped out briskly, for 
he caught sight of Jim and Mr. Wellington quite a half- 
mile ahead of him on the way to their work, and he wished 
to overtake them, for since the double marriage, the women 
had taken upon themselves the cooking, the family washing, 
and domestic affairs generally, while Percy, Mr. Wellington, 
and Jim worked in the field, and the mate sulked and lived 
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knowledge of the deadly hate the man bore to him, was the 
only bitter drop in Percy’s cup of happiness that morning. 
For, although when called upon, Power had assisted to 
repair the boat which had become very leaky, and had also 
helped with the work of unloading the wreck, yet he took 
a separate parcel for himself from the ship’s stores or cargo, 
never spoke unless obliged to do so, and when once more 
in his domain, where he had planted his potato patch, he 
spurned the gentle sway of Charlie, the Antarctic Queen. 
Percy himself began almost to hate him, for although he 
freely forgave him everything that had passed before, this 
seemed to him to be rank mutiny against the dearest, 
prettiest, and most lovable sovereign he had ever known. 

So cogitating, he overtook his two companions, and found 
that they had been following the same train of thought as 
himself, for Mr. Wellington saluted him with— 

‘Good marnin’, boss, an’ how am Chawley boy, de Queen, 
dis marnin’—t’ink she bettah pass ’um act, make dat Paddy 
work, for shuah.’ 

‘Good morning to you; it is much easier to get an act 
passed, than it is to have it carried out sometimes, Mr. 
Wellington.’ 

“’E hain’t no bad judge, hain’t Paddy ; ’e hain’t hafraid 0’ 
’ard work, neither, blow me if ’e is ; he cud lay darn alongside 
the ’ardest work as ever wos, an’ go hoff to sleep loike a top, 
selp me, ’e cu’d,’ remarked Jim. 

‘Dis genelman t’ink dat great pity dat no hang him afore 
dis, and Missus Webster Washington Wellington she t’inks 
de berry same t’ing, boss,’ said the steward. 

‘That ’ere his ’ow I loike to see hit; I allus sed as ’ow 
when I ’ad a donah o’ my hown I shouldn’t ’ave two 
hopinions, when one, hand that my hown, is enuff.’ 

‘See heah, you, Jim, doan’ you go an’ compare any ob 
dem don’t knows ob youahs, wid a way-up lady, like Missus 
Narka Webster Washington Wellington, do you heah 9’ 
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‘Lor’ lumme, steward, I ’ave the greatest respect fur the 
lydy, on’y she wudn’t luk at me, when there wos a perfect 
gent, an’ such a fine big made lump o’ a feller as yerself, to 
be ’ad, blow me hif she wud.’ 

‘Dat’s all right, nuff sed den, Jim,’ retorted the steward. 

The party arriving in due time at the field, commenced to 
work, and after clearing a large patch of turf, paused for a 
smoke. Then Mr. Wellington, turning to Jim, remarked 
abruptly — 

‘Tink you gat ’um bit ob ’um swelled head dis marnin’, 
spose you’m gat drunk wid dat Paddy last night.’ 

‘S’elp me bob, steward, I hain’t ’ad a drop. Lor’ lumme, 
wot d’ ye think yer a-tarkin’ abart ?’ ~ 

‘Den dat de fust night since we make last trip to de 
wreck dat you no drink wid him den. Tink him ‘bring 
ashoah plenty wine, hey ?’ 

‘Hif ’e gits drunk I carn’t ’elp hit. S’elp me bob, yera 
gittin’ yer knoife inter me, an’ warnts to git the second mate 
foul on me.’ 

‘No, no, Jim, no one wishes to quarrel with you; but has 
the mate really got anything to get drunk on?’ inquired 
Percy. 

‘Him as drunk last night as de sow ob King Dabid, for 
shuah, boss, acause dis genelman take ’um lady wife out 
for a lilly walk, an’ pass up by de sty ob Paddy de Pig, an’ 
heah ’um hulloh an’ grunt an’ cuss us all, an’ you an’ ’um 
Charlie de Queen wuss dan de rest; him was berry drunk, 
for shuah, boss,’ replied the steward. 

This information caused Percy to feel very anxious, so 
he decided to have the mate’s cave searched, and if they 
found any quantity of liquor to confiscate it, as he knew not 
what injury he might do under the combined effect of envy, 
hatred, and liquor. Luckily all the weapons had been hidden 
in the large storeroom, and the mate had informed him that 
the captain’s revolver had been lost overboard on the night, 
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of the wreck, so Percy comforted himself that as Power 
neither possessed firearms nor had access to the medicine- 
chest, which was also hidden in the storeroom-cave, he was 
not likely to prove dangerous. 

It was nearly noon when Percy, on striking down forcibly 
with his bayonet in cutting a sod, struck on a piece of solidi- 
fied lava, turning the point of his weapon. 

‘Dere now, bettah take him home an’ get ’um Chawley 
boy—dere now, dat wrong, get ‘um Majesty de Queen to 
turn de handle ob de grindstone while you’m grind ’um. 
When ’um gat ’um dinnah ready, ring ’um bell, den dis 
genelman an’ Jim come to dinnah, boss.’ 

‘That is a very good idea of yours, steward.’ 

“E don’t want much forcin’ when ’e’s homeward bound, ’e 
don’t,’ remarked Jim, as Percy strode away. 

After once pausing and turning slightly out of his way in 
order to examine Charlie’s patches of garden, which were 
now looking green and promising, he crossed the valley, and 
as he reached the foot of the miniature hill he heard a sullen 
roar, for the geyser at the head of the eight-foot channel 
burst into sudden eruption, and throwing a glittering pillar 
high in the air, also sent a boiling flood of water down 
the bed of the channel, which a moment before had been 
dry. However, spouting geysers had become such an every- 
day sight to him that he paused not to look upon it, but 
ascending to the crest of the hill caught sight of Narka, far 
away to his right among the bushes near to the mouth of the 
lake, searching for eggs, which the hens had lately got into 
the habit of laying away in stolen nests; he also came in 
sight of the caves, now only some three hundred yards 
away. 

He saw nothing of his wife Charlie, and was just about 
to give a view holloa, but, changing his mind and wishing 
to give her a surprise, he broke into a run down the incline, 
and had reached to within fifty yards of the entrance of 
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their home in the cave, when a sharp cry and then an 
agonised shriek for help came from the storeroom-cave in 
the tones of her he loved so well. 

Alarmed love lending wings to his feet, Percy flew over 
the intervening space, burst into the cave, and found his 
darling wife struggling in the embrace of the mate, who, 
with his back towards Percy and his hands compressing her 
fair, white, swan-like neck, was deliberately attempting to 
strangle her. With blood at fever heat, heart thumping 
loudly, and a red mist before his eyes, Percy, disdaining to 
use another weapon, struck out with his right hand, and 
taking Power fair under the right ear, brought him to the 
ground as the bullock falls at the stroke of the pole-axe, 
dragging Charlie with him as he fell. A moment after- 
wards his hands relaxed their grip, and sobbing, crying, 
and half-hysterical, Charlie threw herself on the breast of 
her husband, who, breathing out a thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for permitting him to arrive in time, flung his 
arms around and essayed to comfort her. Regardless of 
the mate, who might have been a fangless snake from the 
heed they paid to him, the young couple remained engrossed 
in each other, until Charlie, raising her face, her forehead 
in that position coming just on a level with the top of 
Percy’s left shoulder, exclaimed— 

‘Oh, my darling!’ As the words left her lips, Percy 
felt a cold thrill, followed by a burning flash, dart through 
the top of his left shoulder, and simultaneously, to his 
horror and dismay, his darling’s face became streaked with 
blood from a gaping wound in the right side of her forehead, 
as the sound of a revolver shot echoed through the cave. 
In dumb unspeakable horror, and with a sharp piercing 
pain at his heart, casting into oblivion the smarting of his 
shoulder, Percy saw his wife’s head fall backwards, heard 
her groan piteously, her breath dying away and expiring in 
a sigh as her bosom rose, and then, fluttering spasmodically, 
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fell, so to remain, for her muscles relaxed, and she hung 
a limp, plastic body in his embrace. 

‘Oh, Charlie, speak to me! God help me, she is dead— 
murdered !’ cried Percy, his grief finding vent in an agonised 
ery, as staggering forward and bending he reverently laid 
the body of her whom he loved on the floor of the cave, 
kissing her broad, white, blood-stained forehead as he did 
so, lovingly and tenderly, for was it not yet part of the 
casket—the white and beautiful casket—which had such a 
short time since enshrined the loving and true soul of 
Charlie, his darling wife. 

‘Zip!’ whizzed a bullet close past Percy’s ear, and, as if 
in a dream, he heard the mate’s voice, raised in a demoniacal 
yell of triumph, ending in a sentence which recalled Percy 
to himself, or rather turned him into another man, and that 
a man with a burning fiery demon of hatred and revenge, 
eating into his heart and turning the blood in his veins into 
liquid fire. This was the sentence: 

‘Take that, yez sassenach hound! Misther Pathrick 
Power ha’ sint yez to h , an’ yer woman wid yez this 
toime. Shure the divil had the skipper for a substitute 
afore, but it’s yer gruel and nat coffee yer gittin’ now.’ 

Instantaneously realising that Power imagined that he 
had mortally wounded him, Percy groaned loudly, fell on 
his knees, and, reaching out his left hand, grasped the breech 
of his rifle, which he had dropped when he knocked the 
mate down. 

‘Now, I’ll make shure an’ blow yer brains out, an’ thin 
it’s who'll crass the path o’ Misther Pathrick Power ?’ 
yelled the mate, advancing upon the kneeling figure before 
him, in order to carry out his intention and make sure of 
his aim. 

Meanwhile Percy had drawn the rifle close to his side, 
and as Mr. Power, with his revolver levelled and finger on 
the trigger advanced upon him, he turned sharply on his 
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heels and sprang to his feet, making an upward lunge at the 
mate’s chest with the bayonet as he did so. This movement 
was so utterly unexpected by Power that he fired hurriedly 
at Percy, missed him, and was about to fire once more when 
the doubled-up end of the bayonet struck him in the ribs, 
and he was hurled staggering backwards towards the 
mouth of the cave, his revolver exploding, and the bullet 
finding its billet in the roof, as he stumbled. Eager as a 
boarhound slipped from leash, Percy, while anathematising 
the bent end of his bayonet, made a furious dash forward 
on his enemy, but his foot catching in a piece of hoop 
iron which projected from one of the cases, he stumbled 
and fell on his right side, as the mate, recovering himself, 
again fired. Percy then felt a cold thrill, ending in a scorch, 
as if he had been seared with a hot iron over his left side, 
for the bullet passed through his shirt, raising the skin on 
his ribs. This acting as a spur brought him to his feet in 
a moment, and with his untrustworthy weapon still in hand, 
he dashed to the mouth of the cave, where the mate waited 
not for his onslaught, but turned and fled with the speed 
of the hunted hare, fear lending him swiftness, and causing 
him to show running powers which from his build no one 
would have given him credit for. 

So he ran, directing his course towards the lead of the 
valley, evidently steering for his den, which lay in that 
direction, Percy following with a set determination and 
a doggedness of purpose, the outcome of the fierce desire 
for revenge, that, gnawing at his heart, surprised even 
himself. Gone was now his philosophy, gone his opinion 
that everything that was, was for the best, as he thought 
of that cold white corpse, lying on the floor of the cave. 
The old Adam arose in his breast; a red mist swam before 
his eyes, through which he only saw one figure—that of 
the man he was pursuing, the murderer of his darling wife, 
his one ewe lamb, flying before the face of the avenger of 
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blood. Across the uneven plain in front of the cave the mate 
got farther ahead of his pursuer, who, though feeling the 
effect of his wound and the weight of his rifle, kept steadily 
on, his gaze fixed on his enemy’s broad back with a burning 
hate, which intensified as he ran. Up the hill, which Percy 
had run down such a short time before, went the mate, 
Percy following with clenched teeth, heaving breast, and 
nerves tingling with anticipation and anger. Gaining the 
crest of the hill, Mr. Power turned, glanced back at Percy, 
and then continued his headlong course. Down the hill 
went Percy after him, the wound in his shoulder spurring 
him to renewed exertions by its agony as he ran. Then 
onward once again over level ground, where the distance 
began to tell, and Percy felt a thrill of joy permeate his 
being, as he saw that he was slowly overtaking his enemy. 
Power now lumbered from side to side, his breath came 
in gasps, and he was evidently distressed. Percy gave 
a hoarse cry of delight, for he was now within a few yards 
of his prey; the mate hesitated, and turned sharply to the 
left, having just discovered to his dismay that the geyser 
at the source of the eight-feet channel was working, and 
the channel full of water. Percy then made a desperate 
effort, considerably reducing the distance between them, 
whereupon Power wheeled suddenly round, fired a last 
shot at his enemy, following this up by hurling the weapon 
at him, and then headed straight for the channel, now 
about twenty yards away, with the intention of leaping 
it. This shot took effect about six inches above Percy’s 
knee, and brought him down into a kneeling position, from 
which, half mad with frenzied rage, and the fear that after 
all his enemy would escape him, he scrambled to his feet. 
Suffering intense agony at every step, he staggered after 
his foe, and grasping his rifle by the muzzle and by its 
fixed bayonet, hurled it horizontally, from right to left, 
at the hated figure of his wife’s murderer. This novel 
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use of the Englishman’s trusted weapon took effect, for as 
the mate was in the act of leaping, the butt end of the rifle 
struck him across the back tendons of his legs, which doubled 
under him, leaving just enough energy in his leap to land 
him into the torrent of boiling water in the channel. A 
hoarse, excruciating, ear-splitting ery of agony rose up from 
the stream, as Percy hobbled to the brink, and saw a 
sight which stamped itself on his memory indelibly. It was 
the distorted and dreadful, almost unrecognisable face of 
Mr. Power, which, drawn and puckered up into knots, and 
turned to the colour of boiled beetroot by the frightful 
torture which he was enduring from his sudden immersion 
into the scalding water, was stamped with an expression 
of hopeless horror, and agonising loneliness, as shriek after 
shriek issued from his open mouth. At this sight Percy 
turned cold, in spite of the fierce heat of anger which 
possessed him, and the angel of pity awoke in his breast. 
A wild desire to save his unfortunate enemy now took 
possession of him, while the agonising shrieks of the tor- 
tured man rang in his ears, thrilling him to the marrow, 
causing his brain to whirl, and his limbs to tremble. 

‘How can I help him?’ was the thought that filled his 
brain. 

A bootless query. A moment later the mate threw up 
his hands, emitted a long sobbing cry of hopeless agony, 
and as the seething torrent bore the corpse of the boiled 
man away to the depths of the lake below, Percy sank 
fainting to the ground, 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THROUGH PAIN AND SORROW TO JOY—THE 
ANTARCTIC QUEEN ONCE MORE 


OW long his fainting fit lasted Percy knew not; the 
first thing he heard on gaining consciousness being 
the sound of Mr. Wellington’s voice crying out— 

‘Hold up, boss—hold up, dis genelman am a-comin’;’ and 
a moment afterwards every nerve in his body throbbed with 
excruciating pain as the steward bent over and attempted 
to lift him to his feet. 

‘Leave me to die; I am bleeding to death, and have 
nothing to live for,’ cried Percy, as the thought of the full 
extent of his loss flashed through his mind, and he felt 
resigned. 

‘Liff him up, you Jim, wid me, an’ we see where am hit— 
tink him wuth two dead men, for shuah,’ ejaculated the 
negro, aS with the boatswain’s assistance he lifted Percy 
into a sitting posture, examined his wounds, and pronounced 
judgment to the effect that ‘’um shoulder gat clean shot 
hole, soon heal; him ribs gat ’um nasty scratch, t’ink de 
bullet in ’um leg cut ’um vein; must tie him up quick an’ 
stap de blood.’ This he proceeded to do by taking a scarf 
from around his waist, and with this, in conjunction with 
a round piece of lava and Jim’s sheath knife, he con- 
trived to make a very respectable tourniquet, which, on 
being hove tight, thus pressing the lava on the wound, 
stopped the bleeding at once. Meanwhile, both Jim and 
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the steward kept asking questions as to how the fight com- 
menced, and every minute or so the steward stated his 
opinion— 

‘Dat ’um good job dat Paddy de Pig am biled ’stead ob 
waitin’ to be hanged, ’cause save us a job; ’sides dat’s 
proper, for how can make pork out ob pig widout scald 
’um fust.’ 

To all this Percy answered nothing, his agony both of 
mind and body being too excruciating, until Jim exclaimed : 

‘S’elp me bob, Paddy ’e’s gone an’ got biled, an’ ’e’s 
pretty near cooked the second mate just afore he went, 
an’ ’ow it hall ’appened is a bloomin’ myst’ry, an’ no kid; 
praps Cholly the Queen kin tell us ’ow it kim abart.’ 

‘Charlie is murdered, shot through the head Py that 
villain,’ groaned Percy. 

‘Wharrum dat, boss? Chawley boy, de lady, our Queen, 
shot troo’ ’um pretty head, by dat Paddy? Lucky foah 
him dat him scalded to death, or we scald him bit at a time 
foah forty t’ousand year, fore we finish him, for shuah,’ cried 
the negro excitedly, while Jim shouted— 

‘Ho crikey !—what ?—well I’m jiggered! Cholly shot 
through ’er ’ead! Lor’ lumme, I har’ sorry, an’ no kid 
abart it.’ 

‘Doan’ say nuffin’ moah ’bout it till de boss get bettah. 
You catch hold ob him, Jim, an’ we make ‘um cat cradle, 
an’ carry him to de cave, an’ den we see wha’ we can do,’ 
said Mr. Wellington. 

Accordingly, amid exclamations of wonder and pity, 
mingled with execrations hurled against the memory of the 
mate, they carefully lifted Percy to carry him towards the 
cave. They had proceeded as far as the foot of the hill in 
this manner, when, as they placed him on the ground while 
they rested, Mr. Wellington caught sight of the figure of 
his wife on the crest of the hill, gesticulating wildly, and 
evidently in a state of great excitement. 
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‘Dere’s dat bootiful lady, Narka, dis genelman’s wife up 
dere ; you look after de boss,’ cried the negro, as he rushed 
up the hill towards her. A short time afterwards he roared 
out— 

‘Come up heah, Jim, leab de boss right dere, an’ come 
right up heah.’ 

‘What’s hup now, blow me hif this ’ere hisland hain’t 
a-gettin’ turned torpsy-turvy,’ remarked Jim, as he too 
commenced to climb the hill, leaving Percy alone with his 
pain and bitter regret. He lay there in a comatose state, 
caring little whether he lived or died, too much taken up 
with his poignant grief even to wonder what had become of 
his two comrades, until the sun had sunk well down towards 
the western horizon, when Narka came to him with a bowl 
of soup, which he mechanically swallowed. Mr. Wellington 
now cast off the tourniquet, and with a probe taken from 
the medicine chest, searched for the bullet, and, after several 
vain attempts, he found and extracted it. 

‘Dere now, dat’s bettah out dan in; now bandage up 
de leg, an’ den you'll soon be all right,’ chuckled the 
steward. 

‘If that was all, I should not care,’ murmured Percy. 

‘Dere now, boss, cheah up, nebber say die till um dead 
hoss kick you. Dis am most wunnerful island, nebber know 
wha’ am goin’ to happen next in dis island.’ 

Percy groaned, and the steward commenced to bandage 
the leg, still continuing his talk. 

‘Most wunnerful island dis, boss: him ole geezer bile up 
just in time for catch Paddy, an’ de boy Chawley turn into 
him girl, an’ into um Queen, den him get shot troo de head, 
wunnerful—dere, just put lilly Fryer’s balsam on’um shoulder, 
an’ ’um ribs, an’ den take drap ob wine, heah ’um am.’ So 
saying, the steward pressed a cup of wine to Percy’s lips, 
who obediently swallowed the contents. 

‘How you feel now, boss?’ queried he, as stepping 
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back he looked sharply at Percy, and beyond him up the 
hl. 

‘Better, Mr. Wellington, thank you,’ answered he. 

‘Dat’s right, dis drap ob wine am wunnerful wine, just 
fit for dis wunnerful island ; t’ink some udder wunnerful t’ing 
happen “fore long, for shuah. Wha’ you t’ink dat t’ing be, 
boss ? if you doan’ know, s’pose um boy Chawley de Queen 
no am dead, hey!’ 

‘What! Why—O man, don’t trifle with me—is she q 
O God no, I saw the bullet-hole in the side of her head, and 
the blood !—God have mercy upon me,’ wailed Percy, in 
agony of spirit, as he caught hold of the negro’s arm and 
gazed up earnestly into his face. . 

‘Cheah up, boss, dis genelman t’ink you’m too much ex- 
cited, an’ s’pose you gettum like dat, make ’um blood*run, 
an’ den you’m die an’ no see de Antarctic Queen no moah.’ 

‘For God’s sake, tell me, don’t torture me; is my darling 
yet living?’ screamed Percy hoarsely. 

Then came a pattering of feet down the hill, a sweet 
familiar voice cried out—in accents which thrilled through 
Percy’s heart, causing it to leap as he thought it never 
would again— 

‘My darling, your Charlie is here and not much hurt,’ and 
a moment afterwards his beloved wife was bending over him, 
her soft tears falling like rain, while she tenderly kissed and 
soothed him, in spite of the observers, who discreetly turned 
their backs. 


CHAPTER XLV 


PERCY CONVALESCENT—A BROOD OF DUCKLINGS— RETURN 
TO THE WRECK 


OY seldom kills; if it did, it is certain that Percy would 
’ never have survived the joy of that meeting with his 
wife, whom he had left on the floor of the cave for dead, and 
who in fact had been stunned by the bullet, which glancing 
off her frontal bone, raising the skin, and leaving a nasty 
scar, had caused him to believe that she had indeed been 
shot through the head. 

Nevertheless, the excitement ultimately proved too much 
for him, and after a joyful though hurried and excited con- 
versation, his weakness overcame him, and he quietly fainted 
away. When he again came to himself, he found that he 
was at home in the cave with his wife, who was bending 
over him in tender solicitude, her wealth of golden curls 
cunningly drawn down and arranged in order to hide that 
raw and livid wound on her right temple. 

With such a tender nurse as Charlie proved to be, Percy 
soon found himself well on the road to convalescence, and as 
the time went on, and she judiciously blended kisses and 
cooling drinks, strengthening soups and loving words, what 
wonder that he rapidly regained strength, and long before 
the Antarctic summer had fairly set in was pronounced 
convalescent by his loving nurse. Then ensued the most 
happy period of Percy’s existence, for as the life blood once 


again began to course vigorously in his veins, and health 
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and strength returned to him, he drank in the beauties of 
that lovely Antarctic valley. And as he viewed, with content- 
ment and gratitude, the well-stocked paradise, teeming with 
promise of harvest, which lay around him, he thanked God 
fervently that he had been saved from death by violence, 
and restored to life, love, and happiness. Mr. W. W. 
Wellington and his wife Narka, were constant in their 
attentions and inquiries during Percy’s illness, while Mr. 
Wellington made daily excursions through the tunnel and 
down by the waterfall, never returning without oysters, or 
some sort of shell-fish to tempt his appetite, and once he 
brought up a live baby seal for a pet, but the poor creature 
pined, cried, and fretted, scarcely seeming able to breathe in 
the semi-tropical climate of the valley. Narka took it back 
again to the beach, and there left it in hope thats its 
mother might find it, which she very probably did. 

Charlie exercised her sovereign powers in a very mild 
kind of moral suasion, but had already effected a revolution, 
insomuch that the Lastfoundland colonists now kept Sunday 
as a day of rest and quiet happiness, and if not never, then 
hardly ever swore. Narka had found a sitting of wild- 
duck eggs which Charlie placed under a sitting hen, 
who in due time brought to life eight young ducklings, 
much to the disgust of the hen and the delight of its 
mistress, who spent a great deal of her time in preparing 
food for the little strangers. This was indeed a great 
triumph for the Antarctic Queen, besides adding materially 
to the food resources of Lastfoundland. The other hens 
had brought out several broods of chickens, to multiply and 
increase being the order of the day in the poultry-yard, 
as among the other stock; and all was contentment and 
happiness in the valley, save and except in the breast of 
Jim the boatswain, who grumbled and growled, as is the 
privilege and wont of the British seaman. For although 
Jim had been loud in his denunciations of Power, and stated 
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that boiling was far too good a death for him to have died, 
yet now that he was gone he missed his companionship, for 
the married couples were naturally very much taken up 
with cach other, and when work was finished for the day, 
he had to fall back on the companionship of his pipe. Con- 
sequently, Jim was indefatigable in proposing work for all 
hands. At one time he urged Percy to organise an expedi- 
tion against the seals, in order to boil down their fat and 
so fill up the empty kerosene tanks, which had yet to be 
brought on shore, and set up under cover. While another 
time he kept harping upon the necessity for building a 
decked sailing-boat, out of the deck planks of the unfor- 
tunate Chevy Chase, using the keelson of her pinnace to 
build upon, which keelson, with one or two ribs still 
attached, he had found washed up on the ice plateau, not 
far from the wreck. 

This latter proposal, however, found no favour in the eyes 
of any of his fellow-castaways, for Percy had by this time 
reverted to his original opinion that everything that had 
happened had been for the best, and considered the world 
well lost for love of his Charlie. While the negro told 
Jim that— 

‘Dis genelman see youah coffin walk afore him dribe one 
nail to make ’um boat. You, Jim, you tink dis cullered 
genelman ’um fool, hey ?’ 

‘I hain’t in love wid this ’ere hisland, hif you is, steward ; 
s’elp me bob, I’d chuck it hall for a glarse o’ ’arf an’ ’arf, 
an’ a walk wid a donah darn the Heast Hindia Road,’ 
snarled Jim. 

‘Darrum show dat you doan’ opreciate de sukumstances 
ob de case, you Jim. Heah you lib like ’um genelman, 
gat plenty to eat, plenty to drink, plenty nice wedder, gat 
’um hot, gat ’um cold, just as you’m like, gat plenty *bacca 
to smoke, gat lilly bit work an’ plenty sleep. Wha’ you 
want moah, you unconshunable pusson 4’ 
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‘Lor’ lumme, its ’arl werry well for yer to tark, what’s 
got a donah o’ yer hown. Hif I ’ad ’er, p’raps I’d be 
‘appy too.’ 

‘What’s dat you say, you hab’ my bootiful wife, dat 
lubbly gal, Narka? No, sah, dat nebber could be, she 
doan’ like you nohow, but dere, dis genelman, he doan’ bear 
no malice. If you hab’ patience, by an’ by pyraps you 
hab’ ’um wife, foah dis genelman gib’ you him eldest 
daughter, for shuah, soon as she big ‘nuff.’ 

‘Garn, now yer kiddin’. Why, she hain’t born yit, an’ 
when she is p’raps she’ll be a bloomin’ kiddy; ’sides I hain’t 
Methoosaler that I kin sit on a monument, an’ wait for ’er, 
blow me hif I ham.’ 

‘Dere, now, dat’s ‘nuff said, Jim; if you behave youahself 
an’ hab’ patience, den t’ings come all right. Anyhow, dis 
genelman doan’ want to leab dis bootiful island, an’ dat 
gal Narka tink de berry same t’ing, an’ de boss, him doan’ 
want to leab neider, an’ dat boy—dat gal, de Antarctic 
Queen, she say de berry same t’ing, an’ so you go an’ make 
de boat youahself, you Jim.’ 

So Jim was forced to give up his boat-building, and to 
fall back upon his first proposal. This found favour in 
Percy’s eyes, as during the long Antarctic winter night, _ 
that must in due course follow the endless days through 
which they were then passing, he knew that his stock of 
oil would be brought down to almost a vanishing point. 
When the matter was brought before her Majesty Queen 
Charlie, she demurred, and pleaded for the lives of the poor 
seals for some time. At length she gave a modified assent 
to kill the old and decrepit, but to spare the young seals, 
Percy and his two male companions thereupon set out for 
the wreck for the purpose of getting the oil-tanks on shore. 
The ladies accompanied them as far as the mouth of the 
tunnel, Narka waiting on her mistress with a dog-like 
fidelity, showing an attachment more sincere than ever 
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Queen received before. She would have gladly prevailed 
upon the men to allow them to proceed further, for which 
purpose she produced her skin weather cloth from its 
hiding-place in the mouth of the tunnel, and held it up 
pleadingly before her companions’ eyes. 

‘Now den, Missus Webster Washington Wellington, 
you’m hab’ to go back an’ look after de Queen, an’ get 
de dinnah ready, acause dat’s um Majesty’s orders, so you 
doan’ need youah wedder cloth, for shuah,’ observed the 
negro, looking admiringly and tenderly at his buxom 
spouse. Narka, who by this time understood almost every- 
thing that was said to her in English, and had indeed con- 
trived to pick up and speak a good deal of that language 
herself, obedient to her lord and master, laid aside her seal- 
skin cloak. During the summer months this was the only 
protection she wore in voyaging to and from the wreck, 
using it in the manner of her tribe, who, about Smythe’s 
Channel, and among the channels and islands as far south 
as Cape Horn, in the coldest weather wear only a skin on 
the windward side of their bodies, the lee side being left 
quite naked. 

‘Dat’s a good gal; you’m married woman now, muss 
take care ob youahself, Narka,’ said the negro complacently. 
Then her Majesty Queen Charlie, who lately had been full 
of dreadful forebodings, whenever Percy found it necessary 
to make a trip to the wreck, bid him adieu in a most tender, 
though more womanly than regal, manner, while he in turn 
comforted her with loving assurances of loyalty, and pro- 
‘mised to return to her side at the earliest moment possible. 
So with his wife’s last injunctions ‘to be careful of himself 
for her sake,’ ringing in his ears, Percy and his two com- 
panions lit their candles, passed through the tunnel, and, 
after enveloping themselves in their furs, descended the bed 
of the torrent to the beach, where their boat was moored. 

‘Dis genelman doan’ like dis sudden change ob climat’, 
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observed the steward, as the fierce cold of the icy breeze 
made them shiver, and long to return to the balmy air of 
the valley, which they had so lately left. 

‘It certainly is a most startling change, but we have to 
face it, for if we do not get those tanks now the ice may 
soon break up, and then we shall lose the wreck, and all 
that’s in her, steward.’ 

“Tain’t ’arf as cold as ’twer’, on’y the steward ’e’s ticd to 
‘is wife’s apron-strings now, an’ ’e feels it more. That ’ere’s 
the wust o’ gettin’ married—that, an’ ’avin’ to nuss the kids ; 
it hain’t arl skittles an’ beer, s’elp me hif ’tis.’ 

‘Haul the boat in, Jim, and leave Mr. Wellington alone,’ 
cried Percy, while the negro, addressing Jim, said in emphatic 
tones— 

‘Look heah, dis genelman doan’ want none ob youah 
obstroporous remarks, so you’m bettah behave youahself ; 
acause dough dis genelman tink dat ‘um white pusson 
nearly as good as ’um cullered genelman, when ’um behave 
himself, him doan’ take back chat from ebbery sailorman ; 
do you heah, you Jim?’ 

‘Blow me, but thear’s summat alive in the boat!’ cried 
Jim in amazement, staring at the gig’s stern-sheets, from 
which a huge seal raised its head, looked calmly around, and 
then, dexterously using its flippers as levers, flipped a baby 
seal overboard, quickly floundering after it herself. 

‘Well, that is what I call quitting without paying the 
rent,’ said Percy. 

“Spec dat am de mudder an’ de lilly seal dat my wife 
bring back to de sea.’ 

‘Them ’ere two will ’elp fill up the ile-tanks afore long,’ 
said Jim, recovering from his astonishment, and hauling in 
the boat. 

The wind blowing a moderate breeze from the westward 
the waters of the lake were tranquil, and as the boat shot 
away under the nervous strokes of Jim and the negro, 
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Percy gazed upwards at the dome of the azure vault above 
him from whence a golden sun blazed down with a power 
and heat such as he had before scarcely believed it could 
have exhibited in such low latitudes. 

Arriving in due time at the little bay in the ice, they 
took the sleigh with them and proceeded onwards across the 
field of ice, directing their course towards the towering ice 
pinnacles. 

On emerging from the gorge and sighting the wreck, 
Percy felt a pang of sadness pierce his heart, for up to that 
time when thinking of the ill-fated Chevy Chase she had 
always appeared to his mind’s eye as some poor dead thing 
wrapped in her winding-sheet of beautiful, pure-white snow ; 
but, alas, now this vision was suddenly dispelled, for right 
in front of the party, on the opposite side of the ice plateau, 
was a very different picture. The wreck lay in exactly the 
same position as when last seen by Percy, but how changed 
her appearance! Her battered remains showed up in all 
their grim, naked, rusty-looking ugliness, the sun having 
melted the greater part of her snow covering from off her 
top hamper and side. What yet remained was fast melt- 
ing, and falling in little streams and driblets of water 
from masts, yards, and rigging, wherever the sun’s rays 
could reach, though in the shade these rills either froze into 
long, dirty-looking hanging icicles or gradually congealed into 
lumps of red ice on her rusty sides. 

‘Doan’ she look mournfu’, boss? Make dis cullered 
genelman feel powerfu’ bad to look at her,’ exclaimed the 
negro. 

‘Indeed it is heartrending to look at her; she might have 
lain here nine years instead of months to judge from her 
rusty, broken-up, and woebegone appearance, steward.’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, let’s git abourd an’ git the fire on an’ some 
’ot coffee inter us, or I'll git the ’orrors a-lookin’ at ’er,’ 
observed Jim. 
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‘Dere now, you Jim, you t’ink *bout nuffin’ ’cept how to 
stuff you’m belly ; but dis genelman glad to get aboard, for 
him ’bout tired.’ 

On boarding the wreck they entered the cabin, lit a fire, 
took a chunk of ice from the water-tank, as they had so 
often done before, and after melting it in a saucepan placed 
on the bogie fire, boiled the water and made themselves 
some strong coffee, partaking of a liberal meal from the 
provisions, of which they had left a quantity on board for 
that purpose. During this repast in the dull, dismal, damp, 
and heavily listed cabin, Percy’s thoughts strayed to his 
darling wife in her island paradise, which formed such a 
contrast to the dismal scene around them, and he wondered 
whether she was thinking of him at that moment. Then 
his thoughts wandered back to that wonderful cain of 
events which had culminated in the wreck of the steamship, 
the discovery of the island of Lastfoundland, a double 
marriage, and the mate’s horrible death. While thus musing 
he nevertheless did ample justice to the meal, of which they 
were partaking, and also noted that his companions must 
have worked hard during his spell of illness, for all the 
pannelling of the saloon, together with the doors and lintels 
of the state-rooms, had been torn down and carried on shore, 
leaving the interior of the large cabin, or saloon, in a similar 
state of wreckage as the vessel’s decks. In addition to this, 
he saw that the galvanised bath, in the bathroom to leeward, 
had been cast adrift and turned on its side. 

‘You have pretty well broken her up between you, but 
what are you going to do with the bath ?’ he inquired. 

‘Make ’um present to de Queen to wash ’um chillun—de 
lilly boy princes an’ de gal princes—when ’um come along 
from de spud-patch—ha, ha, ha,’ replied the negro, bursting 
into laughter. 

‘Tark abart a hyenar, or a larfin’ jackass, why ’e hain’t 
hin it when you starts, steward,’ exclaimed Jim. 
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‘Am you ’dressin’ youah conbersation to dis genelman ? 
‘cause if you is, I gib’ you to understand dat youah education 
am berry much neglected an’ you’m gat no moosick in youah 
ears, ‘cause dis genelman laugh as sweet as cane sugar, you 
Jim.’ 

‘T hain’t been trew college like you say you’ave,’ responded 
the boatswain. ; 

‘Says—ob course dis cullered genelman been troo college, 
on him word ob honour, been in at de front doah, troo de 
halls, an’ out ob de back doah, dat right troo, ain’t it, boss 4 
ha, ha, ha,’ roared he. 

‘Certainly that is right through, but you can tell us all 
about it some other time, as we will get to work now,’ 
remarked Percy, rising from his seat by the stove. 

‘Den doan’ you t’ink we bettah get de bath on deck, boss, 
den we shan’t hab’ to come down anudder time after him 2’ 

‘IT was a-thinkin’ as ’ow it wudn’t make a bad boat hif 
we plugged up the ’ole in the bottom ; any’ow, it ’ud do to 
pull across the island lake,’ said Jim. 

‘That’s not a bad idea of yours, Jim, but our pontoon 
answers very well as it is for that purpose; still, we may as 
well get the bath up on deck, and take it on shore later on,’ 
observed Percy. 

Accordingly they got the bath up on deck, leaving it in the 
lee scuppers, after which they proceeded to get the empty 
oil-tanks on deck. This was a work which took up some 
time, and when at last they were up and placed on the ice- 
plateau, in readiness to be carried through the gorge to the 
sleigh, Percy felt fairly used up. This, considering his 
recent convalescence was not to be wondered at, still he was 
loth to allow his companions to proceed with the work while 
he rested, and accordingly cried out—‘Spell oh.’ 

‘Dat de ticket for gran’mudder’s soup, boss; but mussn’t 
stap too lang, foah dis genelman want to get home to him 
lubbly wife.’ 
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‘S’elp me bob, but yer a-goin’ balmy on yer crumpet 
hover yer wife,’ said Jim. 

‘I feel a bit tired and can do with a cup of coffee,’ said 
Percy, as they once more entered the saloon. 

‘Darrum acause dat Paddy de Pig take de blood out ob 
you, an’ you doan’ get strong; t’ink you bettah stap aboard, 
while dis genelman an’ dat fellah Jim tote de tanks troo’ de 
ice, boss.’ 

‘Yus, yer do look a bit dicky, an’ I an’ the steward kin 
finish, mister.’ 

Thus advised, Percy remained on board, and by the light 
of the cabin lamp, seated close to the bogie fire, he wrote 
his private log up to date, whilst his companions carried the 
oil-tanks to the sleigh. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


PERCY HEARS A LOUD NOISE—ICEBERGS—SAILING 
BY THE WIND 


We thus engaged, he heard a loud report as of a 
cannon, and distinctly felt the hull of the wreck 
tremble beneath him. Starting to his feet, he clambered up 
the companion-ladder and looked around. The scene was 
quite unchanged; there lay the wreck in exactly the same 
position on the ice plateau, surrounded by the ice cliffs; 
north, east, south and west, the scenery was unchanged. 
What, then, was the cause of the report he had heard—was 
it the ice breaking up? this was the question that was 
agitating him as he listened intently for a second report. 
But he heard nothing save the sighing of the wind, and the 
eternal moaning and sobbing of the heaving sea, which he 
could perceive rising and falling through the lane in the 
outer ice-cliffs, across which they had built the snow break- 
water, itself now as firm as, and forming an integral part 
of, the ice island. This loud report, in conjunction with the 
tremor that he had felt so plainly, had thoroughly startled 
him, so not satisfied with the view from the cabin scuttle, 
he walked forward and scrambled up the rigging to his 
usual post of observation at the topmast-head. It must 
have been a full five minutes before he dared take away 
his hand from his eyes, which, smarting with pain, he had 
promptly covered, and then only to look out to seaward 


away from that vast and awful ice desert, which, even under 
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the rays of a warm and comforting sun, struck him with 
awe, mingled with an undefined feeling of apprehension. 

On opening his eyes and gazing to the northward across 
the heaving hills and watery dales of that drear, deserted 
ocean, the waters of which rolled in long indigo blue billows, 
surmounted by fringes of white where the seas broke and 
flashed in the rays of the sun—he perceived absolutely 
nothing save a waste of waters and the distant horizon line. 
The deep rich blue of the water was a relief to his eyes, 
after gazing upon the glittering ice, and so he continued 
peering to seaward, his sight every moment growing gap: 
and clearer. 

There was beauty in the scene, he thought, if only in 
the varying shades of the tumultuous ocean, which varied 
in hue from the darkest of dark blue in the trough,of the 
sea, to the lightest, most beautiful, and delicate shade of 
ultramarine, that human eye has ever beheld, as shown up 
in a crested and combed wave lying over towards the 
sunbeams. Still he was in no humour to look upon its 
beauty, and having swept the surface of the ocean, again 
turned his gaze towards the ice-cliffs to the eastward, and 
as he did so, he perceived a collection of white needle-like 
pillars situated about half a mile from the ice coast, and 
twice that distance from the position of the wreck. He had 
no doubt as to what these objects were, they were floating 
icebergs, but how they came there, when as far as he could 
perceive no part of the ice-island had commenced to break 
up, puzzled him greatly. Still there they were, reminding 
him forcibly of the appearance of the Isle of Wight Needles, 
save that the sea around them was of a deeper blue, and the 
icebergs themselves of a more dazzling whiteness than even 
those familiar channel landmarks. 

While thus gazing and trying to account for the presence 
of those sparkling icebergs, he noted another strange fact: 
that the distance between the berg and the ice-island was 
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perceptibly increasing. That was indeed astonishing, for 
the wind, which had risen to a strong breeze, blew from the 
north-west, whilst the sea, in obedience to the wind, was 
rolling in upon the ice-coast from the same direction, and 
Percy could see the waves dash against the cliffs, and then 
fall back, leaving as they did so clouds of spray to glitter in 
the rays of the sun. In spite of both wind and sea, the 
iceberg acted in what he could but term a most unnatural 
manner, for it was steadily but surely sailing to the NNE. 
This fact in itself caused him to rub his eyes, but when, 
after a while, he perceived that it was not only sailing 
to the NNE. but making several knots an hour on that 
course, he felt fairly bewildered. 

‘Why, it is sailing, like a ship close hauled on the port 
tack, and travelling through the water with little or no 
leeway. How on earth can an iceberg with such an 
enormous mass of ice as it must have submerged, do that?’ 
thought he. 

This was a question easy to ask, but hard to answer, and 
as he must perforce believe his eyes, he could only conclude 
that the iceberg had got into a strong current setting to 
the NNE., and thus, instead of sailing through the water, 
was drifting with it; but what was the cause of, and whence 
came this current, he was unable to conjecture. Vainly he 
racked his brain. If the ice had been breaking bodily up, 
no doubt that would have caused a current, but there was 
no sign of that; indeed, there was far less cracking and 
grinding of ice, than on any other occasion of visiting the 
wreck, and the whole ice island, now his eyes were strong 
enough to look upon it, appeared fixed, immovable, solid 
as, and far more beautiful than, land as it usually appears in 
those regions. 

Still musing on the peculiar behaviour of the iceberg, 
Percy commenced to descend, and had reached the eyes 
of the lower rigging, when he heard the voices of his two 

VE 
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companions as they emerged from the entrance to the 
ravine. A few moments before he gained the deck, Mr. 
Wellington caught sight of him and bawled— 

‘Hulloh dere, boss; what am you been doing up dere? 
Dis genelman t’ink p’raps dat you an’ de ’ole wreck, a blowed 
away togedder in dat mighty big combumbusterous icequake, 
that kick up too much bobbery just now.’ 

‘No, thank goodness, I am all right, but I heard a very 
loud report, and felt the ice tremble, so I have been up to 
see if I could find out the reason.’ 

‘Dis genelman didn’t heah no repourt, nor Jim didn’t 
neider ; but we heah mighty big noise like de big gun, an’ 
feel de ice wiggly wag, dat bad “nuff for shuah. Wha’ you 
say, Jim 9’ 

‘The quicker we slings our ’ook the better, says I,’ 
replied Jim, as he and his companion clambered on board. 

‘I don’t think there is any immediate danger, as I do not 
expect the ice to break up until late in January, and it is 
not much past the middle of December yet.’ 

‘Hain’t it; why, Lor’ lumme, it’s Christmas Day to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Dat’s a solemn fac’, boss, ’tis Chrismuss to-morrer, an’ 
dis genelman gat de puddens biled, an’ ’um frizzed goose 
all ready, an’ picked out de best spuds an’ all; spec’ you 
loss count ob de time, somehow.’ 

‘I certainly had forgotten the date, but still that isn’t 
very late, we ought to have another month clear yet, 
although I saw a floating iceberg standing away to the 
NNE. like a head-reaching ship, just now, and that certainly 
looks like a break up somewhere.’ 

A long discussion followed this piece of information, after 
which they left the wreck, carrying with them her new flag, 
and a flagstaff, with the view of setting up the glorious red 
ensign on the Crow’s Nest, thus adding Lastfoundland to 
the British Empire. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


RETURN TO LASTFOUNDLAND 


HE return journey to the island was made without 
further adventure, though Percy was surprised when 
the boat was run up on the beach at the foot of the torrent 
to find that Narka and her beloved mistress Charlie, the 
Antarctic Queen, were waiting to receive them. The sight 
of his darling wife proved a wonderful tonic to him, and also 
made him long to take her in his arms, smooth back those 
sun-kissed wilful curls from off her broad and beautiful 
forehead, and kiss her sweet lips again and again. 

‘Thank God, you have returned safely. Narka and I 
have been waiting here fully two hours, and oh, so anxiously, 
for we heard a tremendous noise like the firing of a very 
large gun—it caused my heart to turn to stone, but now 
I am so happy,’ cried Charlie, as with panting bosom, she 
ran and threw herself into her husband’s arms. Meanwhile 
Narka was gambolling round the steward, much after the 
fashion of a dog welcoming its master, showing her joy by 
running off to a distance, returning and rubbing her nose 
against his, yelping with gladness the while, and no doubt 
had nature furnished her with a caudal appendage, would 
have wagged it energetically. 

Jim meanwhile cut a quid from a cake of treasured hard 
tobacco, thrust it into his mouth, turned it over once or 
twice with his tongue, ultimately ensconcing it inside his 


left cheek, thus causing a swelling in that part of his 
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countenance. Then he turned his back upon the transports 
of the newly married couples, exclaiming, as he commenced 
to walk up the incline— 

‘Lor’ lumme, I’ve ’eard ’em tark abart as ’ot as luv’, but 
this ’ere cove hain’t got no luv’ to warm ’im, so ’ere’s hoff 
for the hinside of the hisland.’ 

‘Dere now, boss, you heah wha’ him Jim say—darrum 
mutiny an’ rebellion ’gainst de Queen; wharrum you goin’ 
to a’vise her Majesty to do, hab’ him hanged, drawed, an’ 
quarterned 2’ 

‘I think if he carries the flagstaff, bestows his love on the 
flag, and leads the way up the hill, that will be punishment 
enough,’ replied Percy. é 

‘I kin do that ’ere on my ’ead, but I’d loike one 0° 
them ’ere quarterns, the steward wor a-tarkin’ abart, 
Mister,’ quoth Jim, as he shouldered the flagstaff. 

So with Jim leading the way, carrying the brave old 
British ensign, the party proceeded up the bed of the 
torrent, on their way to their island home. Percy, with 
Queen Charlie hanging on his arm, found that walk to be 
passing pleasant, though the road was exceedingly steep, and 
the roar of the torrent almost drowned their conversation. 

‘How thankful I am to have you with me once again. I 
never realised how my life was bound up in yours, until 
I heard that horrible report ringing through the valley like 
a clap of thunder, echoing and re-echoing from the mountain 
peaks, driving me nearly wild with fright, for I thought 
certainly that the ice had broken up, and you were already 
hurled into Eternity, or, at the best, drifting away to destruc- 
tion,’ murmured Charlie, as emerging from the tunnel, they 
commenced to discard their wraps. 

‘Then, you see, that it is all for the best, dear,’ said 
Perey tenderly, as they hurried homewards towards their 
comfortable caves. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND DINNER 


HE day following being Christmas day, it was celebrated 
by the colonists holding Divine Service in the morning, 
and afterwards dining sumptuously on roast-goose, apple- 
sauce, made from preserved apple-rings, and boiled sucking- 
pig, finishing up with an immense plum-pudding boiled in the 
two nearest geysers on the watch-and-watch principle, this 
last being pronounced by all the company to be Mr. Welling- 
ton’s masterpiece or chef-d’ceuvre. Such a dinner in sucha 
climate tended to repose, consequently there was but little 
stir among the Lastfoundland colonists until some two hours 
after dining. 

Then Percy assembled the colonists, and carrying with 
them the red ensign and its staff, they wended their way 
through the green and fertile valley, crossed the lake by 
the pontoon, and entered the winding path, in due time 
emerging on the bleak and frozen plateau, which they had 
named the Crow’s Nest. Here they found a crevice in the 
rock, in which they inserted the heel of the flagstaff, then 
after raising it into a perpendicular position, they jammed 
off with pieces of rock, and further secured it with guys. 
Then the halliards being rove, and the ensign bent on, 
Percy, turning to Charlie, said :— 

‘Now, your Majesty, will you kindly hoist the flag, and 
proclaim this island of Lastfoundland to be British terri- 
tory !—a part of the glorious Empire over which our Sove- 


reign lady the Empress Queen Victoria reigns supreme, and 
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under whose protection we, the loyal inhabitants of Last- 
foundland, this day place ourselves, offering meanwhile the 
crown as tributary Queen to her gracious Majesty Queen 
Charlie.’ 

‘Bosh!’ cried Charlie, almost inaudibly, and then grasp- 
ing the halliards she hauled away. The red ensign of Old 
England soared aloft, unfolding itself as it lazily blew 
out from the flagstaff on a puff of air and Charlie cried 
out— 

‘Three cheers for the Empress Queen and the British 
flag.” The sun, which during that visit had never before 
penetrated the surrounding wall of haze, did then peep 
through, lighting up the glowing crimson in the ensign, 
softening the rugged cliffs in the background of the flagstaff, 
turning the grey haze to seaward into a yellow veil, and 
adding a touch of mellow colour to the wild and rugged 
scene. Cheer after cheer echoed and re-echoed from the 
wild crags and peaks of the island, as, in obedience to Queen 
Charlie’s request, her subjects cheered their level best. 
The echoes had scarce died away before Mr. Webster Wash- 
ington Wellington produced a bottle of wine, carefully kept 
for the occasion, and its neck being knocked off, the wine was 
drunk by the company with appropriate solemnity. Then, 
to Percy’s great surprise, Charlie made a speech. Still 
grasping the halliard with her left hand, she began, tremu- 
lously at first, her sweet voice ringing out louder and 
clearer as she proceeded as follows :— 

‘Husband, shipmates, and fellow-colonists, how can I 
thank you for the kindness with which you have treated 
me—a poor forlorn girl? How, indeed, can I express my 
gratitude to Mr. Wellington, who so energetically tried to 
make a man of me, and only failed because I was born that 
poor-spirited, miserable thing—a girl? And now you want 
to make me a Queen; well, I accept the honour, and shall 
reign through my consort.’ 
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‘Tree cheers for Chawley de Antarctic Queen,’ cried the 
negro. 

‘Ere, ’ere,’ shouted the boatswain, and again the cheering 
commenced, Narka clapping her hands and shrilly screaming 
an accompaniment. 

‘If you reign through me I shall have to bear the brunt 
of all the obnoxious laws, Charlie,’ said Percy, looking 
admiringly at his wife, who indeed was well worth looking 
at, as she stood facing her audience. 

‘There are going to be no obnoxious laws, for my reign 
shall be a reign of love ; and if there should be, they shall be 
repealed at once—so there,’ cried Charlie. 

‘Tree cheers for de Queen,’ again roared the negro. So, 
leaving the British flag flying, the party returned to the 
valley. 

‘Now you must carefully write down all the events of the 
day in your manuscript, as I hereby appoint you Court 
historian,’ remarked Charlie playfully to Percy, as they 
arrived at the cave. 

‘Your Majesty’s commands shall be obeyed immediately— 
by Jove, I don’t know about that, though—I have left my 
manuscript on board the wreck.’ 

‘Never mind, I shall not permit you to go and fetch it 
to-day at all events, for I was frightened terribly yesterday, 
and thought that I should never have seen you again, and 
that would have been bitter as death.’ 

Percy answered her in a manner that apparently con- 
tented her Majesty better than speech, and then they entered 
into a discussion as to their future on the island, which was 
cut short by the entrance of Jim and the negro. 

‘Look heah, boss, dis genelman an’ Jim been a-thinkin’ 
dat if um Majesty gib’ de order, dat we take de ladies for 
a pull in de boat,’ was the negro’s salutation. 

‘What does your Majesty say to Mr. Wellington’s pro- 
posal 1’ queried Percy. 
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‘She says that if you will promise not to use the proposed 
excursion as a pretext in order to go off to the wreck, she 
gives her royal assent,’ replied Charlie. 

‘I bow to your royal command, and give the required 
promise—still I should like to get my mannscript—cannot 
think how I could be so forgetful as to leave it behind.’ 

‘Dis genelman can, dough, ’spec’ dat dat rumbusterous 
noise make you forget ’um, for shuah, boss.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Wellington,’ remarked the Queen, ‘I believe 
that you have guessed the reason, as I am sure such a 
terrible noise was quite capable of doing more than that, for 
it nearly drove me mad with fear, and I was on the solid 
land, while he was alone on the wreck.’ 

‘Shuah ’nuff, ’twas partickler bad, like as if de ice split 
up in ten t’ousand flinderations, an’ dis genelman doan’ 
wunner dat him drap de papers like ’um hot spuds, an’ get 
away home to him wife, to him Chawley boy, de Queen.’ 

‘G’arn wi’ yer ’umbug, what yer gittin’ hat, hif hanybody 
wanted to git ’ome to ’is wife, ’twer’ you, steward.’ 

‘Look heah, you Jim, you doan’ know how to behabe - 
youahself afore ladies—dis genelman surprised dat you not 
hab’ moah circombspection.’ 

‘Lor’ lumme, not know ’ow to tark afore lydies —why, 
I’m the pink o’ perliteness, an’ the glarse o’ fashion. Gvarn. 
d’ ye think that I kim arl the way from Lunnon to be larfed 
hat ?’ 

‘Now, Jim, and you, steward, when you cease wrangling 
we will make a start. Don’t you see that her Majesty is 
waiting ?’ observed Percy. 

‘Dere now, Jim, I tol’ you not to kick up such a bobbery,’ 
cried the negro. 

On arriving at the foot of the torrent the party were 
surprised to find the beach in possession of an innumerable 
host of penguins, which, unlike those Perey had seen in Port 
Madryn, showed no fear of man or his devices, but screamed 
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hoarsely, and showed fight when he walked towards them. 
There they were, ranged in rows, with their white breasts 
facing him and their flippers down to their sides, like minia- 
ture soldiers standing at attention, presenting a unique and 
interesting spectacle. 

‘What an enormous quantity of beautiful birds; why, 
they will hardly move out of the way of the boat,’ exclaimed 
Queen Charlie, as they launched their craft. 

‘Carn’t we it a few on the ’ead—they’d ’elp fill up the 
ile-tanks ?’ 

‘I forbid you to touch one, Jim; I won’t have the inno- 
cent birds slaughtered, especially upon Christmas day,’ com- 
manded her Majesty. 

‘Dere now, you Jim, did you heah de speech from de 
trone? Dat am de law, an’ doan’ you forget it.’ 

Jim made no reply, and the boat having been successfully 
launched, and the mast and sail passed on board, the party 
proceeded on their trip. 

The waters of the ice-encircled lake rose and fell in long, 
swelling, greasy undulations, as the boat, under the powerful 
strokes of the three men, aided by Narka’s energetic use of 
her paddle, sped through the belt of fog, and once more 
shot out into the clear sunlight. 

‘Oh! is not this glorious? Why, there is not a breath of 
wind, and the sun has so much power that I do not feel the 
cold in the least,’ remarked the Queen, who was steering. 

‘It is beautiful, terribly beautiful; such an absolute calm 
as this, with such smooth waters, I never thought could be 
possible in these latitudes,’ remarked Percy. 

After pulling well out into the middle of the lake, they. 
rested on their oars, while they viewed the grand and 
wonderful scene around them. The boat drifted for a while, 
and they were about to betake themselves again to their 
oars, when Percy felt a sharp puff of wind on his left 
cheek. 
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‘Hullo! there is a breeze coming from the east’ard,’ he 
cried. ; 

This proved to be the case, for the cat’s-paw increased to 
alight breeze, to which they hoisted their lug-sail, pulled in 
their oars, and stood on. 

‘Lor’ lumme,’ hazarded Jim, as the boat sped onwards, 
‘Lor’ lumme, this ’ere is a sodjer’s wind for to git to the 
wreck ; what d’ ye say hif yer land me on the hice, an’ I'll go 
to er an’ bring back yer papers, Mister second mate ?’ 

‘We certainly could do that, but there is no necessity for 
you to go to-day, Jim.’ 

‘’Tain’t loikely as hever I’ll git a better charnce; asides 
[ knows on a kipple o’ plugs o’ ’ard as I left aboard.’ 

Much argument ensued, but at last Jim gained his point, 
the boat was headed for the landing-place on the ice, and 
the breeze holding, he was safely disembarked on the icy 
shore, when, after waving his hand to his companions, he 
started to walk over the ice-fields towards the distant bergs. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


A SUBMARINE VOLCANO—ICEBERGS SOARING IN THE AIR- 
A RUN FOR LIFE—ICE BREAKS UP 


IM’S figure grew fainter and fainter in the distance, until 

it was lost to view in the glare of the distant ice-peaks. 

‘How long will it be before Jim returns?’ inquired 
Charlie, as the boat ran to the eastward before the freshen- 
ing breeze. 

‘He will probably take at least three hours over it, so we 
can either sail backwards and forwards to the island with a 
leading wind each way, or let the boat run to the east end 
of the bay, and then tack back again, your Majesty,’ said 
Percy. 

‘Oh, let her run, this is glorious,’ gleefully exclaimed 
Queen Charlie. 

‘It will not be so nice tacking and making a head-wind 
of it coming back,’ grumbled Percy, as he hauled in the 
main-sheet and brought the wind on the quarter, in which 
position the lug-sail caught the full benefit of the breeze. 
The boat had been thus running for some time when Mr. 
Wellington (who with Narka had seated himself in the eyes 
of the boat in counterbalance to Queen Charlie and her 
prime minister, who were seated in the stern) cried out— 

‘Dis heah boat muss trabel like ’um steamboat, for dere 
am de ice right ahead, an’ nat berry far off, neider, acause 
him stand high up out ob de water.’ 


‘Nonsense, we cannot be half-way across the bay yet,’ 
847 
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exclaimed Percy, thrusting the tiller into Charlie’s hand and 
scrambling away forward. 

There, to his astonishment, he perceived an irregular 
hummocky line of ice stretching across their course, and 
apparently not more than a couple of miles away. Percy 
stared and rubbed his eyes in amazement; looked again, and 
then plainly perceiving that occasionally one ice hummock 
rose higher than the others instead of keeping the same 
appearance as when first seen, as the ice-coast would have 
done, save for the apparent difference in height from the 
rise and fall of the boat in the sea, he roared out— 

‘Floating icebergs, by Jove! Let go the tack, steward ; 
put your helm down and bring her to the-wind, Charlie.’ 

Her Majesty obeyed, the negro cast off the tack-lashing, 
the boat shot up in the wind, Percy tumbled aft and flattened 
the lug-sail, and in a few moments more the boat, close 
hauled on the starboard tack, commenced to beat to wind- 
ward against a fresh breeze and a rising sea. The ice- 
bergs were now dead to leeward, and appeared somewhat 
like an immense set of jagged milk-white teeth, set in an 
undulating plain of turquoise blue, save that each tooth rose 
and fell independent of the rest. 

‘How came those horrible icebergs there? You told me 
that you thought the ice would not break up for at least a 
month yet,’ exclaimed Queen Charlie, glancing reproachfully 
at Percy. 

‘So I did, and do. I cannot understand this at all, but 
there they are, though I cannot account for them,’ re- 
plied he. 

‘Spec’ dem knacked togedder an’ made that rumbus- 
terous noise dat we heah yesterday, boss,’ interpolated the 
negro. 

‘But what caused them to knock together? That is what 
is puzzling me. I am almost certain the ice cannot be 
breaking up yet, for beyond that single heavy report we 
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have heard no noises of grinding ice, or any premonitory 
symptoms whatever.’ 

‘No, boss, dat de troof; dere ain’t no promontory simp- 
kins dat dis genelman can heah, but I t’ink dat de quicker 
dat Jim come back an’ we get ashoah, de bettah, for shuah.’ 

‘So think I,’ returned Percy. 

The boat beat steadily to windward, and in course of time 
the occupants could once more distinguish the ice-coast on 
which Jim had disembarked, and a little later on could see 
the little cove with the cargo derrick still in its place. As 
yet there was no sign of a human being on the ice-plain, 
though every one of the boat’s crew gazed across it eagerly. 

‘I hope he won't be long, and will get back safely. Iam 
getting quite anxious about him,’ quoth Queen Charlie. 

‘Dat Jim he be berry ignorant, but dis genelman wouldn’t 
like nuffin’ to happen him, for shuah—good Lawd a massy 
wha’ dat?’ howled the negro, as a shriek of horror and sur- 
prise burst from Queen Charlie’s lips, while Narka screamed 
like a seamew, and Percy, in astonishment and awe, emitted 
a long ‘O—oh’ from the depth of his chest. Horror, awe, 
wonder, and a spice of fear, blended with a touch of in- 
credulous amazement, as if he almost doubted the evidence 
of his senses, were all combined in that long drawn-out 
ejaculation ; which is not to be wondered at, for the sight 
displayed to their astonished vision was one which few 
men have seen, and of those still fewer have returned to 
tell the tale. Across the plain of pancake-ice, and somewhat 
to the left or westward of the wreck’s position, two conical 
peaks of ice—familiar landmarks to Percy—suddenly soared 
vertically upwards, appearing at first like a pair of great 
white birds, but as they rose to an altitude of some hundreds 
of feet—and turning, in rising, displayed huge masses of ice 
thousands of tons in weight, apparently upheld and tossed 
by a shaft of water hundreds of fathoms in diameter—this 
likeness vanished. 
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Percy cried out in horrified tones— 

‘God help poor Jim, for that is a submarine volcano in 
full eruption !’ 

While he yet spake, a sound as of a thousand claps of 
thunder struck upon their ears, followed by a crackling and 
splintering, somewhat like musketry practice near at hand. 
This was followed by a heavy booming, mingled with a 
hollow, moaning, indescribable noise. 

‘Oh, how terrible!’ cried Queen Charlie, covering her ears 
with her hands, but still gazing as if fascinated by the awful 
beauty shown forth in the submarine volcano, which now 
was alternately throwing up pieces of ice of very little less 
size than those he had first beheld, amid~clouds of steam 
wafted from the pillar or shaft of water, which shone in 
a bewildering variety of colours over the plain of ice 
towards them. 

‘Look dere—look dere, boss, de ice am breakin’, an’ poah 
Jim an’ de wreck be gone—done for, for shuah,’ howled the 
negro, grasping Percy’s shoulder with his left hand, and 
pointing to the ice-field with his right. 

‘Put the helm up—lay her on for the island; God help 
poor Jim, for we cannot,’ murmured Percy. 

And not a moment too soon, for the whole field of pancake 
ice was now broken up into sheets, which were tumbling 
about, grinding and over-lapping each other, borne this 
way and that, under pressure from some powerful out- 
side force, here standing on edge like playing cards when 
shuffled, there piling one on the other like bricks, accom- 
panied by screeching, whistling, and a host of conflicting 
noises, impressing Percy with the idea of being in pande- 
monium, 

‘Can we do nothing to help the poor boatswain ??’ cried 
Charlie, standing up in the stern of the boat, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, as she gazed at the awful scene astern. 

‘Nothing, dear; we must leave him to the care of the 
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Almighty, and also ask His help for ourselves, for we shall 
sorely need it, in order to reach the island safely once again,’ 
answered Percy. 

‘Thank God I have you with me. What should I have 
done now, had it been you in the place of poor Jim,’ mur- 
mured Charlie, seating herself close to Percy, and clasping 
his hand. 

Meanwhile the wind had freshened, and blew a strong 
breeze from the westward, and so running free the boat 
sped onwards, up hills and down dales of inky blue waters 
towards the ardently longed-for haven, hidden behind the 
distant misty cloud. 

Fast sped the frail little craft, faster still and stronger 
blew the freshening wind, while the scud, heralding the 
approach of a fast rising storm, swept across the sky with 
ever increasing swiftness, hiding the sun from view. 

‘Look dere, boss, for de good Lawd’s sake, look dere; de 
ice island am gone an’ bruk’ up in flinderations, an’ am 
comin’ down on our starboard beam, an’ we’m done for, for 
shuah.’ 

Percy clenched his teeth, and whilst squeezing Charlie’s 
hand he looked to windward and saw a sight which caused 
the blood to leave his cheeks, his heart to pause, and then 
thump away at tremendous speed, as well it might, for 
the whole line of ice coast on their starboard side was 
breaking up, and huge blocks of ice were being rent off, 
to the accompaniment of cannon-like reports, to be borne 
aloft by the fast rising sea, as a vanguard to the main body 
of ice, which, under stress of wind and sea, was bearing 
bodily down upon the course of the boat. Percy hesitated 
but'a moment, and then cried out to the steward— 

‘Lower down the lug-sail, and we will clap a reef in it, 
and then keep her close to the wind.’ 

‘Wharrum goin’ to do dat for 1—we run into the ice for 
shuah, boss,’ exclaimed the negro in amazement. 
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‘Obey orders, Mr. Wellington,’ cried Charlie, to whom 
Percy surrendered the helm as he went to the haulyard. 

‘Sartinly, youah Majesty, dis genelman a-doin’ ’um best,’ 
said the steward, as he tugged away at the sails, ably 
seconded by Narka. The lug-sail being reefed, and once 
more hoisted, Percy kept the boat close to the wind, and 
thus, with her lee-rail cutting the water, and her occupants 
sitting well to windward, and on her weather-rail she sped 
on almost parallel with the approaching ice. 

‘Why are you keeping the boat so near the ice?’ queried 
Charlie. 

‘In order to make a fair wind of it directly, I hope. See 
the cloud that hides the island bears broad on our port bow 
now, and once we can keep away that ice will be left behind, 
whereas if we had kept our course, and the wind inereased 
as it will do, we could have cafried no sail, and that means 
- being practically helpless in such a sea as is now getting up.’ 

The ice-coast, broken up into jagged hummocks and semi- 
submerged pieces much more dangerous than hummocks, 
appeared very close on board. Several times Percy was 
forced to allow the boat’s head to fall off in order to clear 
some unexpected piece of ice. Still, gradually but surely, 
the cloud on the port bow broadened in its bearing, until 
at last, with a heartfelt sigh of relief, Percy cried out— 

‘Put your helm over, Charlie, and let her run.’ 

The order being obeyed, the reef cast out, and the sail 
hoisted, the boat commenced to run like a clipper; the 
wind, which now began to whistle in real earnest, brought 
up an ever-increasing following sea, that curled up most 
alarmingly astern, threatening soon to develop into the true 
mountainous Cape Horn rollers. 

‘Thank God we are leaving the ice behind fast,’ Perey 
remarked. 

‘Not too fast for dis genelman. Lawd, dat was a douse,’ 
exclaimed the steward, as a sea rippled over the boat’s 
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counter, nearly swamping her. This set them to work 
baling. Percy, keeping the wind in the back of his neck, 
looked not behind, but steered the boat, as, trembling in 
every plank, she was lifted almost out of the water in her 
headlong flight for life. So the sea raged, the wind howled, 
the ice cracked and thundered behind, and the distant 
booming of the submarine volcano, added its terrifying 
roar to the raging of the elements. At last the boat ran 
into the haze which encircled the island, and soon the 
welcome sound of the torrent struck upon their ears. 
After running for a few moments more, the gig, half full 
of water, was raised up on the crest of a gigantic roller, 
from whence she leaped like a living thing, bow-on, to the 
shelving beach ahead. Her occupants leaped out for their 
lives, Perey still holding Charlie’s hand; then the sea, 
taking the boat broadside on, hurled her over and over, 
leaving her on the strand with her mast broken short off, her 
sail wound about her, and her starboard bow staved in. Over- 
whelmed and buried under the incoming wave, with the roar 
of the water singing in his ears, Percy, still firmly holding his 
wife’s hand, was hurled up the beach almost as far as the 
position of the boat, where by dint of pulling Charlie down 
into a recumbent position, and sticking his boots into the 
sand, he held his own against the rush of the back-water, and 
when this had subsided, dragged his companion in out of 
the reach of the next foaming wave, which broke and sent 
its spray over them, while roaring in vain and baffled fury. 

‘Oh, thank God for His mercy in allowing us all to reach 
the shore safely,’ cried Queen Charlie, as she caught sight 
of the negro and Narka hurrying towards them. 

‘Indeed, I do from my heart, my dear,’ replied Percy. 

‘Am you both all right, boss ?’ bawled Mr. Wellington. 

‘Yes, thank God!’ 

‘So am we, but dis genelman would a’ been drowned 
dead, for shuah, on’y him bootiful wife catch him by him 
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hair—she am powerfu’ strang, boss,’ returned the negro, 
passing his hand over his wool, as he spoke. Narka, smiling 
all over her face, by dint of using a little English, and much 
gesticulation, corroborated the steward’s remark. While 
this conversation was taking place, a huge sea rolled in on 
the beach, and lifting the boat up once again, dashed it 
down keel upwards, on the landward side of a huge 
boulder. 

‘T’ink we bettah skinamelink inside de island ; can’t do 
no good heah for shuah, boss.’ 

‘That is a self-evident fact, but what about poor Jim ?’ 
exclaimed Percy, whose mind had been up to that time so 
bent upon self-preservation, as to drive out all thoughts of 
the unfortunate boatswain. . 

‘Poor, poor Jim, oh, I am sorry for him—to listen to the 
booming and hissing of that volcano, the howling and 
cracking of the storm, the roar of the surf, the rending of the 
ice, and, above all, to be enveloped in the cloud of haze, 
which prevents us seeing anything a hundred fathoms away, 
is awful, but not to know whether he is dead or alive, or 
floating away on an iceberg to a solitary death, is heartrend- 
ing, cried Charlie, a slight sob checking her utterance, as 
she concluded her speech. 

It was pitiful; so Percy felt it to be, but he also knew 
that Jim was beyond their help, though, perhaps, not beyond 
their prayers and sympathy ; so perceiving that the boat 
had run on shore some distance to the westward of the 
torrent, he faced the wind, and led the party on their by no 
means easy walk to the foot of the torrent. By dint of 
much scrambling and a little dangerous wading, they gained 
their goal in safety, ascended the old familiar path, passed 
through the tunnel, and once again emerged into that fertile 
valley, that haven of peace and security, where they had 
already passed so many happy days, and which they had 
learned to love so well. The change from the intense cold 
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outside was gratifying, but their wet clothes began to 
steam, in emulation of the familiar geysers, now in full play 
all around them. 

‘Let us go up to the Crow’s Nest, perhaps we may ‘be 
able to see what has become of Jim, or the wreck, from 
there,’ said Charlie, who in spite of her wetting and fatigue, 
was as active and energetic as ever. 

‘Dere too much oe can’t see EES te ob course if 
youah Majesty gib’ de order, den we go.’ 

‘Well I do give the order,’ answered Charlie, at once 
leading the way. 

‘IT am afraid Mr. Wellington is right, my dear,’ cried Percy, 
as he hurried after her, ‘though should the wind shift to the 
southward, the haze may lift.’ 

‘Tink ’um shift soon—if it am no shifted now, ’cause dis 
genelman didn’t feel no wind in ’um face, when we sight de 
waterfall.’ 

‘I believe you are right, steward, now I come to think of 
it, but I was too overjoyed to arrive in sight of the torrent, 
to trouble any more about the wind,’ continued Percy, as 
they hurried onwards. Panting, breathless, and weary, the 
party emerged from the dark, gloomy, winding path, on the 
ledge of rocks which they had named the Crow’s Nest, 
only to find their view entirely shut off by a thick, imper- 
vious fog. Queen Charlie gazed into this, and while listening 
to the howling of the wind, and faint roar of the sea, at the 
foot of the cliffs, grasped her husband’s arm, and murmuring, 
‘Poor, poor Jim,’ burst into tears. 

Narka on seeing this, fawned around her like a loving dog, 
and Percy did his best to comfort her, so after a while her 
sobs subsided, and she became more composed. Then a most 
wonderful thing happened: the fog, like a dissolving scene 
in a panorama, rolled up, divided, and packed itself in tiers 
on the extreme peaks of the hills, leaving the view to flu 
northward absolutely clear. 
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It was a wild and terrible scene that lay unfolded before 
them. There, a little to the left, was the submarine volcano, 
belching forth tons upon tons of water in one continuous 
shaft, occasionally throwing up huge icebergs, as if they 
were tennis balls, while it kept up a regular booming, 
making itself heard even above the howling of the storm, 
which now was blowing a perfect hurricane. Right in front 
of them, and seemingly almost at their feet, was a fleet of 
heaving ice hummocks, while beyond these, to the north- 
ward, was a group of large icebergs, the appearance of 
which seemed strangely familiar to Percy. Beyond these 
again was the boiling tempestuous sea of the Antarctic 
regions, encumbered here and there by single bergs. 

‘Those are surely some of the bergs on which the _poor 
Chevy Chase was wrecked,’ exclaimed Charli. 

‘They look like it, indeed, but if they are, they have 
shifted a good bit to the eastward,’ answered Percy. 

‘Dere’s a souf’ breeze, an’ dey ’ll sail away to de nor’ard 
now,’ remarked the negro. 

‘Look there !—what is that? Oh, I see the wreck !—Look, 
look, Jim must be on board !—look, on that iceberg shaped 
like a boat!’ screamed Charlie excitedly. 

‘De Queen am right—God bless her—an’ dere am suffin’ 
red in de main riggin’ for shuah,’ yelled the negro, waving 
his hand frantically. 

Percy sprang to the halliard, and dipping the glorious 
flag which had been flying there since the afternoon, he 
gazed at the berg which he perceived still held the wreck. 

This iceberg was formed by the plateau, on which the 
Chevy Chase had been wrecked, the outer berg, an inner ice 
wall, some twenty feet high, and two ends, the whole having 
somewhat the appearance of a floating double-ended dock, 
with one side half cut out. 

‘Look, look, there is somebody in the rigging—he is alive 
—he is answering our signals,’ cried Charlie with agitation. 
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‘Well done, Jim, he is waving our old flag! God bless 
and keep him,’ said Percy, as he perceived a figure first wave 
and then secure something red to the rigging, which he 
guessed to be the ship’s old ensign. 

‘Dere, he am gone—am good t’ing he gat plenty to eat 
aboard, an’ dis breeze soon blow him into de warm wedder.’ 

‘May God protect him, for we can do nothing,’ murmured 
Queen Charlie sorrowfully. 

‘Amen, dear,’ said Percy tenderly, placing his arm around 
her waist. At that moment the sun broke through the 
clouds and shone upon the group standing in the Crow’s 
Nest, Percy supporting and comforting his wife, Narka 
gazing intently in Mr. Wellington’s face, as he, in common 
with his Queen and his ‘boss,’ riveted his gaze on the 
distant wreck, while above their heads the good old British 
flag flaunted bravely, sending its message of sympathy to 
the unfortunate boatswain Jim, who, alone on a huge ice- 
berg, was being blown to the northward before a southerly 
gale. Then down came the fog, and the Queen and her 
subjects saw no more. 


CHAPTER L 


THE BARQUE SWORDSMAN SIGHTS A WRECK ON 
AN ICEBERG 


T was on the twenty-fifth day of January 189 » just 
one calendar month after the occufrence of the events 
narrated in the foregoing chapter, that the well-known 
barque Swordsman, homeward bound with a load of copper 
ore from Tongoy and West Coast ports, lay becalmed in 
lat. 59° 40’ south; long. 69° 44’ west. Her commander, 
Captain Jones, paced the deck quickly, now and again look- 
ing anxiously aloft as the vessel rolled helplessly from side 
to side, each roll threatening either to shift her cargo and 
throw her on her beam ends, or to jerk the very masts out 
of her. 

‘I hope the southerly breeze that I have run this far 
to pick up won’t be long in coming,’ thought he, as he cast 
an anxious glance at two large icebergs which lay heaving 
on the swell some two miles to the southward of the barque’s 
position. Suddenly a cry from aloft, where part of the crew 
were engaged in swiftering in the fore-rigging, attracted his 
attention. Immediately afterwards the mate yelled out— 

‘There is a wreck on that nearest iceberg, and one of the 
men swears that he saw something move on board.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ cried the skipper, who nevertheless reached 
for his long glass, and, ascending the mizzen-rigging, brought 
it to bear on the iceberg. A few moments more and he 
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‘Brace her up sharp on the port tack and head her for 
the berg, the breeze is coming, but more from the west’ard 
than south.’ 

These orders being obeyed, and the breeze gradually 
freshening, the copper oresman steadied and forged ahead, 
with her jibboom pointing to the berg. Every soul on 
board, both watch below and watch on deck, save the 
captain and man at the wheel, clustered on the foremast 
rigging or on the forecastle-head. 

“Tis a wreck right enough, and there is summat red 
flying in the main rigging,’ cried a man from the fore- 
topgallant yard. 

‘Clear away the quarter-boat,’ roared the skipper. 

‘There’s a man on the ice, and he’s waving a flag ; now 
he’s got outside the iceberg ; now he’s launched a canoe or 
summat,’ cried the same man, while a cheer rose up from the 
whole crew, as the quarter-boat, by means of many hands, 
was hurled rather than launched overboard. By this time 
the barque had head-reached to within a mile of the berg, 
and the figure of a man, under the lee of the iceberg, seated 
in a small canoe which he appeared to keep head to sea by 
means of a paddle, could be plainly seen. The quarter-boat 
with the mate in charge pulled hard towards this canoe, and 
scon Captain Jones was pleased to see the stranger trans- 
ferred to his boat, and without taking the other in tow 
promptly pulled back to the ship. 

The rescued man, who beyond being much emaciated and 
worn, looked fairly well, was able to give his name as Jim 
Brown, late boatswain of the steamship Chevy Chase, now a 
wreck, from which he had just been rescued. He also 
handed the captain a roll of manuscript, which he informed 
him was a log kept by the second mate of the Chevy Chase, 
wherein nearly all the foregoing narrative was written, save 
for a few later details supplied by Jim himself. 

The Swordsman made a fifty days’ passage to London from 
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the Horn, during which Jim expatiated to her wondering 
crew on how he jumped for joy when he sighted the barque ; 
how he felt his head swim when she appeared to take no 
heed of him; how, when he saw that he had been seen, he 
launched the bath, which had been left on deck, as a boat, 
and how he kept his novel craft head to sea by a canvas 
drawbucket used as a sea anchor, and lastly, how he meant to 
apply for a berth as pilot in the first Antarctic expedition 
that should sail, in order to guide them to Lastfoundland, 
as he said— 

‘Not to take the colonists away, ’cause they’d never be 
so’ appy anywhear else, but to git the latitood an’ longitood 
of the hisland on the chart, an’ the hisland hadded to the 
British Hempire.’ 


THE END 
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Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 


Frederick Warne & Co.’s Publications 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
BOYS. 


The Boys of Fairmead. By M. C. 


Rowsell. With Original Illustrations by Chris Hammond. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bev. boards, price 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is always a pleasure to take up a book by Miss Rowsell, whether she 
writes for juveniles or adults, whether her pen be employed in history, 
biography, or fiction, she invariably shows the cultured mind and the 
polished diction of the writer, thinker and gentlewoman. ‘This book has 
adventure, and it has toa marked degree humour. Essentially a book for 
boys, their elders will read it with pleasure."—Pudlic Opinzon. 


The Fortunes of Claude. ~By Edgar 


Pickering. [Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. In large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 2 

This volume narrates the adventures ot Claude, a 
nameless orphan, who finds not only his name, but 
fortune and relations, whilst serving in the army of 
«* Bonnie Prince Charlie.” He takes part in the battle of 
Culloden, his escape therefrom and subsequent adventures 
will be read with breathless interest by every boy who is 
the fortunate possessor of this book. The illustrations 
by Mr. Speed add much to the interest of the story. 


A Chase Round the World. By 


Robert Overton. Illustrated by A. Monro. In large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

The boy hero in this tale is occupied throughout in an 
honourable endeavour to clear his father’s name from the 
shadow of suspicion which rests upon it, and to recover 
a stolen treasure. How he succeeds in his quest, which 
carries him round the world and leads to many strange 
adventures we leave to the readers of the story to find 
out. Suffice it to say that the plot is admirably worked 
out, and there is not a dull page from cover to cover. 


Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 


Frederick Warne (8 Cos Publications 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
BOYS. 


In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure. A 


Perilous Adventure by Sea and Land. By S. Walkey. 
Illustrated by G. Hutchinson. In large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 

'**A rousing book of adventure is ‘In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure,’ by S. 
Walkey, a tale of the days of Nelson (of whom, however, we get but a 
glimpse) and of some bold Devon lads who went off to the Bedouin desert in 
quest of the treasure of the Queen of Sheba, to which they had obtained a 


clue. And after many perils and breathless escapes they find it.”"—Glasgow 
flerald. 


Lost in African Jungles. By Frederick 


Whishaw. With Four Original Illustrations by J. B. 
Greene. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 


‘**Tost in African Jungles’ transports us by the magic wand of Fred. 
Whishaw to the other side of the world, where plenty of perils from men and 
beasts abound. Apart from being an excellent entertainment in itself, the 
book will serve to illustrate the difficulties encountered by British Colonists 
in the conquest of Lobengula.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


The Fur Traders of the West; or, 


Adventures among the Redskins. By E. R. Suffling. 
With numerous Illustrations by Andriolli and Lancelot 
Speed. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 
‘The perilous but successful career of the Cornish family who settled in 
the wild Oregon country to trade for skins with the Indians is depicted with 


anflagging spirit, and much varied information is skilfully mingled with the 
incidents of the story.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 


Frederick Warne & Co.’s Publications 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS. 


Mona St. Claire. By Annie E. 


Armstrong. With Six Illustrations by G. D. Hammond, 

R.I. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘One is always glad to welcome literature thoroughly pure in its tone, 

and such as youth can read with enjoyment. This is happily the case with 


the present volume, which contains within its dainty covers a wholesome 
and withal a stirring story.”—Léoya’s News. 


=~ 


My Ladies Three. By Annie <E. 


Armstrong. With Six Illustrations by G. D. Hammond, 
R.I. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘This is a pretty gentle tale of a young girl’s romance in the days which 
we connect with memories of Queen Anne, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of 
gold-laced waistcoats and three-cornered hats. The story is charming in 
its detail, for its fresh dainty picturing of the old-fashioned country life and 


of the ways and manners of the country gentlefolk of a by-gone time.” — 
School Board Chronicle, 


My Friend Anne. By Jessie Armstrong. 


With Six Illustrations by G. D. Hammond, R.I. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 
3s. 6d. 


A well-written tale of the days of Anne Boleyn, and 
the court of Henry VIII., where for the most part the 
scene is laid, is depicted with accuracy, and yet at the 
same time with an interest which cannot fail to please 
the most critical of readers, 


Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 
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